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Cc ° 99 
“Community Progress 
In these days when labor and materials are scarce a 
W publication must have adequate reasons for its ap- 
arance. The public ought not to tolerate duplication, 
r can it afford to tolerate non-essential publications. 
‘COMMUNITY PROGRHESS” is a justifiable publica- 
on. It does not duplicate the field) covered by other 
rnals in the State. It aims to fill a most essential 
d. Its immediate purposes are: 
First: Do emphasize the necessity of co-ordination 
ween all social agencies. In the growing multiplicity 
ocial agencies there is great danger that institutional 
lvancement may precede community welfare. This 
urnal aims to present the viewpoint which regards the 
mmunity as a whole. Its watchword will be co-opera- 
tion between the home, school, church, community insti- 
tions and government. 
Second: To assist the teachers of the public schools in 
© process of making the schools the real centers of 
minunities. To this end “COMMUNITY PROGRHSS”’ 
ll publish such material as will keep the teachers in 
ich with the best information regarding their profes- 
on. In this connection 
emphasis will be 
aced on. the social 
ses of education rath- 
than on the technique 
eaching. 


and inspiration to the 


leaders and social work- 
But, the community 


le entirely profession- 
ized. Without the ac- 


ve participation of vol- 

leadership the entire movement is without hope. 
orth Carolina (College for Women has a peculiar 
d intimate relationship to the community leadership 
the State. Through the medium of ‘‘;COMMUNITY 
ROGRESS” it aims to function in such manner as to 
assist this leadership in rendering its full service. 

- With these specific purposes and with the added gen- 
al motive of serving the State of North Carolina in 
fhe interest of its community life, “COMMUNITY PRO- 
RESS” begins its service. It believes that it has a dis- 
nective field of usefulness and it enters upon its work 
ith faith and sincerity. 

‘There are many periodicals which the particular in- 
ferests of life. There are few which deal with life as a 
Thole. “COMMUNITY PROGRESS” is interested in those 
ases of life which are usually referred to as social, 
mely, those interests which blend our individual lives 
into the complete structure of society; those interests 
‘Which lie at the bottom of Democracy and form its only 
‘Cementing force. 











To make these fundamental social interests of life 
articulate is in itself one of the principal elements of 
ogress. It is to this task that this journal is dedicated. 





FEBRUARY 16, 1920 





orth Caro 





ANNOUNCEMENT 10 THE PRESS 


To the Newspapers of the State of North Carolina: 
Community Progress will come to the desks of 


licity. Nothing will be copyrighted. You are wel- we 


olunteer community the editors of North Carolina regularly. 
of the State. hope that the North Carolina papers will find 
‘e first |_two purposes items in its pages which will deserve further pub- 
hhave to do largely with 
professional community come to use any of its material. 


urged to do this since it is only by the widest pos- 
sible distribution of the activities of community 
interest that community progress may be assured. 





CAROLINA 
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lma College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


Work and Citizenship 


The building of communities must begin with the 
children. Without the school there is no hope for the 
future community and its citizenship. But the school 
forms only one portion of the child’s vital environment. 
The extra-school hours have an equal share in moulding 
the kind of citizenship which the community produces. 

The following reasons and principles for the out-of- 
school organization of boys and girls were written by 
O. H. Benson, who was for years leader of Junior Hxten- 
sion Work with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
His words should be of interest to all parents, teachers 
and lovers of children. 

1. Most young people lack a wholesome respect for 
the business, trade or industry of their home community 
and oftentimes an appreciation for their Parents’ busi- 
ness. This can be corrected by organizing contests, con- 
ducting demonstrations in the industry, and iving them 
programs of home and industry achievements in much 
the same way that we interest them in football games. 

2. Most young people grow to manhood and woman- 
hood with a dislike for hard work. This can be over- 
come through trained 
leadership and by recog- 
nized achievement activ- 
ities which will challenge 
their best endeavors and 
lead to a zest for hard 
work, and create in them 
a gsportmanlike attitude 
toward the work of local 
industries, and will lead 
to a mastery of self in 
their industrial relations. 

3. Most children leave 
home to earn and own 
their first property. This 
is unfortunate for the 
child, hard on home life, 
and uneconomic to local 
industry. The Junior 
Achievement Program contemplates leadership and giv- 
ing boys and girls a chance, as well as desire, to earn 
and own their first property at home, and in this way 
become a icomponent part of home and community build- 
ing, improvement work, etc. 

4. Our young people as a rule are lacking in thrift, 
economy, stick-to-itiveness, etc., through no fault of 
their own. The principle or remedy involved is to fur- 
nish them ‘with leadership, encouragement and direction 
in earning their first property at home, and direct their 
ambitions in the proper use or investment of their ‘home 
earnings. ‘The ‘self-made dollar” is the best basis of 
thrift, economy, and leads ultimately to a practice of 
other virtues essential to good citizenship and ‘‘Inde- 
pendence at Fifty.” 

5. The out of school hours, vacations and unproduc- 
tive periods constitute a real menace to the future wel- 
fare of every boy and girl—a challenge to leadership of 
every citizen is contained in this stateraent with speeial 
reference to our large industrial centers, cities, and 
trade groups. The School, home and community will 


It is the 


In fact, you are 





Continued on Page Two 
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WORK AND CITIZENSHIP 
Continued from Page One 


welcome the aid of the Junior 
Achievement Bureau in projecting 
thorough trained leadership in indus- 
trial contests which will lead to 
both study and practice—achieve- 
ment programs and play festivals, 
exhibits, etc., to grip the life and 
interest of young people and make 
vacation periods an opportunity for 
production and creation of real val- 
ues and efficiencies. 

6. The older people of today were 
as a rule producers with their pa- 
rents in their childhood days. Most 
children of today are larger consum- 
ers of food, clothing, ete., than were 
the children of fifty or even twenty- 
five years ago. A very small portion 
of our young people of today know 
how, or even show an intelligent in- 
terest in the business of production. 
The Junior Achievement Program, 
in a modern way, issues the chal- 
lenge to America’s youth, and calls 
them back to the interesting game 
of production. They will return if 
teachers, leaders and parents will 
see the geed_of today and grip this 
opportuni fo put over definite 
“achievement” programs for boys 
and girls in their out of school hours 


and days. ing 


of te * * 1% * * *! * * 
There can be no true demo- 
cratic community which does 
not adopt the ideal of educa- 
tion for all according to the 
needs of all. 


%* *% OK * * * sf * * %* 


x ee * 
* ee % H HE X 


* 
* 
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* * * * * % ok oR! * * 
To be alive in such an age! 
With every year a light- 
ning page 
Turned in the world’s great 
wonder book, 
Whereon the leaning nations 
look, 
When men speak strong for 
Brotherhood, 
For Peace and universal Good; 
When miracles are every- 
where, 
And every inch of common air 
Throbs a tremendous prophe- 
cy 
Of greater marvels yet to be. 
O thrilling age! 
O willing age! 
When steel and stone and rail 
and rod 
Become the avenues of God— 
A trump to shout His thun- 
der through, 
To crown the work that man 
may do. 
—Angela Morgan. 


eee eat ee et ee ee ee 
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Democracy is not a gift; it is a 
result. 


“TRUTH, INDEED, IS 
SINGLE, BUT OPINIONS 
ARE INFINITELY VARI- 
OUR SSE ere see” 


Culture is growth to fuller mem- 
bership in the human organism. 


% *% * * * * elo % 


* 

* Instruction does much but in- 
* spiration does everything. 
* 
* 

Y 


i 
Any subject is a cultural sub- * 
ject when it is imparted * 
through one who is living ar- * 
dently in the great life and * 

* knows how to pass the spark * 

ec Ole a! 

mel Ge TE ie CORD nw So Poe pe | Oe a ee 
Culture is the power to enter into 

sympathy with enlarging personali- 
ties. 





We require too much and inspire 
too little. 


Culture demands a hearty partici- 
pation in some sort of cOmmon life. 
Hach community should have a cen- 
ter of social culture. 


“We shall expect of educated peo- 
ple that they shall be good citizens, 
reverent and dutitul, sound in mind 
and body, skilled in the practice of 
their several avocations, and capable 
of turning their leisure to a rational 
use.’’—Fisher. 


The War has proved that the citi- 
zen will eheerfully aie for his coua- 
try; if the end of the war is to bring 
peace, internal as well as external, 
the citizen must learn an even hard- 
er lesson: how to dedicate not death 
but life to the service of the Staite. 
To inculcate and to enforce that les- 
son must be the primary munction 
of a “reconstructed” educational 
system. 


“An anxious and depressed teach- 
er is a bad teacher; an embittered 
teacher is a social danger.’’—Fisher. 


The increasing recognition of the 
fact that an agricultural laborer or 
an engine driver is educated, al- 
though in a different way from the 
scholar, is a step on the way to the 
recognition of the true human values 
in labor. 


Nothing is more certain than that 
the great stumbling block to Dem- 
ocracy lies in the people, in the Dem- 
ocracy itself. Democratic machinery 


is practically useless unless the peo- 


ple have a Democratic spirit. 


“Only for those nations and people 
with the stoutest of hearts and the 
most comprehending and unflinching 
of eyes is it given to go through life 
with all the windows of the mind 
open and the blinds of their spirits 
up.’ 


-Rockingham County—Allen, 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Continued from Page Three 


Moore County—Hoke, R. L., Supt. 
Pinehurst. 

Nash County—Lincke, M. W., supt. 
Nashville. 


New Hanover County—Hinnant, 
Odis B., Supt., Wilmington. y 
Northampton County—Parker, D. 


A., Supt., Lasker. 
Onslow County—Thompson, Walter 


M.; (Supt. ot Schools), Supt., 
Richlands. ; 
Orange County—Claytor, R. H. 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Hills- 


boro. i 
Pamlico County—-Woodard, J. P., 
Supt., Stonewall. 
Pasquotank County—vVann, Preston 
S., Supt., Hlizabeth City. 
Pender County—Murphy, Te T, 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Burgawé 
Perquimans County—White, Dr. 


S., Supt., Belvidere. q 
Person County—Beam, Rev. J. Ay 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Rox 


boro. 

Pitt Chunty2oBipany. (VE ce, supty 
Greenville. 

Polk County—Hume, W. P., Supt, 
Saluda. 

Randolph County—Hinshaw, “Ua 


Supt., Asheboro. 
Richmond - County—Reynolds, 0. | 
Supt., Rockingham. P| 
Robeson County——McAllister, W.. Pa 
Supt., Lumberton. 


‘J. HE 
Supt., Reidsville. ; 
Rowan County—Linton, Mrs. Mar ‘y 


O., Supt., Salisbury. 
Rutherford County—Price, R. Hg 
Supt., Rutherfordton. . | 
Sampson County—Benneit, Mrs. 
John Grady, Supt., Clinton. | 
Scotland County—Hall, Arnold, 
Supt., Laurinburg. 
Stanly County—Reap, Charles AS 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Albe 
marle. 
Stokes County—Phillips, M. . DP 


i 

Supt., Dalton. a 

Surry County—Davenport, W. 
Supt., Rockford. 

Swain County—Penland, W.. 
Supt., Bryson City. | 

Tarnsylvania County—Wilson, FLL 
Supt., Brevard. 

Union County—wWolfe, F. He Supt 
Monroe. 

Vance County—Wester, Ww. H.,Supt 
Henderson. 


Wake County—Childress, Rev. 7h 
N., Supt., Raleigh. S| 

Warren County—Rodwell, R. Re 
Supt., Warrenton. 


Wa ee County—Darden, Joh 
(Supt. of Schools), Plymout! 
eu ‘County—Hagaman, Smit 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Vilas. 
Wayne County—Howell, A.E., , Supt. | 
Goldsboro. 
Wilkes County—Sebastian, - Wa 





Supt., Wilkesboro. @| 
Wilson County—Leonard, §.- Hi 
Supt., Wilson. | 
Wilson County—Reece, J ae ‘sup 
Yadkinville. ae 
Yancey County—Griffith, We ‘ 
(Supt. of Schoo a Supt., 4 ae 
.dom, Bi 
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OPERATE WITH THE COUNTY 
| TELA OF PUBLIC 
% WELFARE 


7 The North Carolina plan for social 
lfare work will be. successful only 
all of the agencies within the 
munity co-operate with the coun- 
superintendents. Every teacher 
d every community leader should 
10w the superintendent in his or 
ir respective county. 

‘The function of a county superin- 
tendent of public. welfare is: 


d Welfare. 


_ He is probation eaiesr. of the ju-’ 


-vyenile court. 

' He is responsible for all cases of 

‘delinquent, neglected and depen- 

dent children. 

He is the school attendance officer 

of the county. 

> He is the local representative of 
' the State Child Welfare*'Commis- 

sion and as such enforces the child 

labor laws. 

Home Welfare. 

He handles cases of public relief. 

_ He rehabilitates family life. 

He enlists the help of private and 

public agencies. 

Community Welfare. 

He promotes community means for 

d correcting the, evil influences. 

" He promotes health and recreation 

> programs. 


erintendent of Public Welfare. 
can help him and he ¢an ‘help 
in building better communities. 
ollowing is a list of the superin- 
endents who are now at work: 


Alamance County—Fleming, Rev. P. 
we., O. D.,.Supt., Burlington. 
Alexander County_-—Sharpe, PACES pee 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Stony 
_ Point. 

Anson County—Ader, C. IDEs Ds 
_ Wadesboro. 

Ashe County—tTucker, E. L., Supt., 
4 -~Tuckerdale. 

‘very County—Edmondson, F. A. 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., New- 
land. es 
Beaufort County—Searight, Rev. H. 
-B., Supt., Washington. 
Bertie County—Harly, 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., 
sor. 

Bladen County—Cromartie, B. J. 
_ (Supt. of Schools), Supt., Garland. 
Brunswick County—Robinson, D. E., 
Supt., Supply. 

Burke County—Avery, Mrs. A. C., 
Jr., Supt., Morganton. 


Herbert W., 
Wind- 


Cabarrus County—Query, Jonas C., 


' Supt., Concord. 
* Caldwell County—tTuittle, 
Supt., Lenoir. 


John M., 


ao 
x 





‘ Get acquainted with your County. 
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ness of Common Interest.” 


Camden County—Eason, F. M.(Supt. 
of Schools), Supt., South Mills. 


Carteret County—Alford, Rev. J.W., 


Supt., Morehead (City. 

Caswell County—Anderson, George 
A, (Supt. of Schools), Supt., Yan- 
ceyville. 

Catawba County—Hefner, Charles 
E., Supit., Newton. 

Chatham County—Norwood, H. B., 
Supt., Bynum. 

Cherokee County—Martin, W. Jd., 

~ Supt., Murphy. 

Chowan County—Mitchener, J. §S., 
M. D., Supt., Edenton. 

Clay County—-Sellers, C. H., Supt., 
Hayesville. 

Columbus County—Fuller, Manley 
K., Supt., Whiteville. 

Craven County——Stevens, Mrs. Leah 
Jones, Supt., New Bern. 

Cumberland County—Martin, John 


A., Jr., Supt., Fayetteville. 
Currituck County——Cox, Wis Ds 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Moyock. 


Dare County—Rogers, G. O., (Supt. 
of Schools), Supt., Manteo. 

Davidson County—Feezor, P. L., 
Supt., Lexinton. 


Davie County—Seaford, W.M., Supt., 
Mocksville. 
Duplin County—Stewart, 
Supt., Wallace. 
Durham County—Forester, Rev. H. 
A., Supt., Durham. 
Hdgecombe County — Liles, 
Meta, Supt., Tarboro. 
Forsyth County—Macfarlane, A. S., 
Supt., Winston-Salem. — 
Hranklin County—Jones, Joseph C., 
Supt., Louisburg. 
Gaston County—Hunter, W. B., 
D., Supt., Gastonia. 
Gates County—Harrell, 
Supt., Gatesville. 
Graham County—Morphew, T. 
Supt., Robbinsville. 
Granville County—Jackson, J. 
Supt., Oxford. 
Greene County—Debnam, J. H., 


Horace, 


Miss 


C 
M 
Henry A., 
A 
H 


(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Snow 
Hill. Raat: | 
Guilford County—Carr, Mrs. Blanche 

B., Supt., Greensboro. 

Halifax County—Jenkins, eee GDS. 
Supt., Stcoland Neck. 

Harnett County—cChaffiin, L. M., 
Supt., Lillington. 

Haywood County—Allison, Jarvis 
H., Supt., Waynesville. 


Henderson County—Shitle, W248 
(Supt. of Schools) ,Hendersonville. 
Hertford County—Britton, Robert J., 


Supt., Winton. 
Hyde County—Guthrie, G.M., (Supt. 
of Schools), Snupt., Swan Quarter. 
Iredell County—Holland, W. W., 
Supt., Statesville. 
Jackson County—Cowan, T, B., 
’ §Supt., Webster. 





Public Welfare 


4 
| “The Growth of Those Services Which Are Suported by Taxation Measures a People’s Conscious- 





Johnston County— Rose, H. V., 
Supt., Smithfield. 

Lee County—Judd, H. M., (Supt. 
of Schools), Supt., Sanford. 


Lenoir County—Hanrahan, Rev. G. 
B., Supt., Kinston. 


Lincoln County—Beam, lL. Berge, 


(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Lincoln- 
ton. 

Macon County—Shook, Charles A., 
Supt., Shookville. 

Madison County—Sams, Fred OC., 

Martin County—Manning, A. J., 
(Supt. of Schools), Supt., Wil- 
liamston. 

McDowell County—Cowan, James 
, Supt., Marion. 

Mecklenburg County—Ranson, Lu- 


cius, Supt., Charlotte. 

Mitchell County—Black, Sl lege fou gece 
Bakersville. 

Montgomery County—Wood, 
Supt., Ether. 


We Hy 
Continued on Page Two 


By recent action of the Board of 
Education the teachers of the public 
schools of the City of Chicago will 
receive substantial increases in sala- 
ries. The elementary teachers re- 
ceive an increase of $450 per year 
and the high school teachers receive 
an increase of $400 per year. 


A eonsolidated high school for 
Alamanse county is being proposed. 
It is planned to include the high 
school departments of Saxapahaw, 
Spring, Bethel, Center, Concord, 
Greer Hill and possibly Manndale. 
The consolidation will provide a stu- 
dent body of approximately one hun- 
dred students and the employment of 
a faculty of at least five teachers. 


A plan for making possible the 
organic union of all protestant 
churches in America under the title, 
“United Churches of Christ of Amer- 
ica,’ was formulated at a recent 
meeting in Philadelphia. 


The public welfare work of the 
County of Guilford and the City of 
Greensboro are now united under 
the direction of one organization. 
Funds for the city work will, how- 
ever, be provided for on the local 
basis. 





The program of community -ser- 
vice inaugurated during the. War 
will be continued at Fayetteville. 
This plan of community work is fos- 
teredi by Community Service Inc., 
which was during the War known as 
War Camp Community Service. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE COMMUNITY MOVEMENT 














The Community Movement appears to be almost 


world-wide in its extent. Everywhere there are indica- 
tions that the theory of Democracy has taken root, and 
that people are constrained to throw off the power of 
outside authority. In the United States this tendency 
has taken the form of various community movements. 

The direction of the movement is wholesome. It is 
also natural. ‘The highly-centralized authority essen- 
tion to the prosecution of the World War was naturally 
expected to suffer a reaction. When people have long 
been under the strain of obedience to extraneous com- 
mands they most naturally turn to the means of self- 
control when the emergency is passed. 

There is danger as well as hope in the Community 
Movement. There is always danger when people pass 
from one kind of control to another, but there are spe- 
cial dangers in the present Democratic community ex- 
It is the 
Obedience to out- 


periments. Democracy is a result; not a gift. 
result of a certain type of behavior. 
Obedience to the authority 


The Community Move- 


side authority is simple. 
within is difficult and complex. 
ment as an integral part of the great trend toward 
Democracy implies that the resources of a community’s 
welfare are within itself. It is based upon faith in the 
so-called common man and the common woman. Before 
the Community Movement c&n succeed this faith must 


pass through a fiery test. 


a 


TOLERANCE. 


Hysteria is a form of mental disturbance which dis- 
torts facts. Obsession and fear are the chief character- 
istics of the hysterical mind. The American people 
seem to have developed a form of social hysteria. They 
have suddenly become obsessed with the fear that a 
few hundred radicals or “Reds” may be able to destroy 
the fundamental institutions of the nation. 

Fear is the first sign of weakness; it is an indication 
of lack of moral courage. Its chief weapon is persecu- 
tion and intollerance. These weapons are fuel for the 
President Wilson truly said in his last message 
to Congress: ‘‘Persecution is the seed of revolution.” 

The inescapable lesson of history is that persecution 
has never killed ideas. Ideas must be met with the 
challenge of other ideas. Persecution wins sympathy 


for those persecuted and hence for the ideas which they 


flames. 





The cures for the evils of Democracy con- 
Wrong ideas are not harmful — 


represent. 
sist in more Democracy. 
when they are brought out into the crisp atmosphere of — 
free and public opinion. Free speech is its own anti- 
dote. 

The time has arrived when we must do some straight — 
thinking about the causes of radicalism. We cannot | 
think straight unless we can analyse every idea with 
If ‘we have faith we can be tolerant. 





tolerance. ; 

: 

} 
DEMOCRACY AT THE SOURCE. 

The Community Movement implies ‘control of com-_ 
munity affairs by all the people. It is absurd to expect . 
the coming of Democracy in a community where only | 
one-half of the population has the right to guide the ; 
civic affairs through the ballot. 

We have been slow tto learn that this country belongs. 
to no single class. Soon the triumph of the equal suf- 
frage battle will have been ‘proclaimed and the women — 
of the United States will be possessed with citizenship. — 
It has been a long and arduous struggle against preju- 











dice. And prejudice is a stubborn foe even when its” 
arguments are depleted. There is still some work to be 
done. Until the task is complete we cannot expect the 
full measure of women’s service tto the community. 


When woman’s right to citizenship is made secure, then | 


And, then we may proceed to the more constructive _ 
tasks of Democratic community building. 


Citizenship is a compromise between individual rights 
and social rights. Individual life should never become | 
so precious as to forbid its sacrifice for the larger social © 
life. Thus citizenship begins with the sacrifice of those 
personal acts and ambitions which do not further the _ 
common good, 3 
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“A vision of the meaning of democ- ° “The very definition of community 
_ +Yraecy opens before us when we conceive School and other Community AB Le ey a en whe have aera 
5 . ‘5 > a mscious tha ey 

of citizens going to school to one an Institutions such as Churches, havepthiagaiiatestinion Mea sconntwnite 











































derstand and answer public questions, 


citizens have gone to school to one an- 
other in the buildings provided for 
them.”—President Wilson. et cetera. 


WHAT IS A COMMUNITY? 


A community is not a geographical area. It is not a 
~ mere aggregation of people. A spot in the desert can- 
~ not be called a community; neither is it correct to speak 
' of an army or soldiers as a community. A real com- 
munity has certain characteristics. 

Perhaps the time has not arrived for an inclusive defi- 
- nition of a community, but the community leader must 
| have certain concepts clearly in mind if his or her work 
is to be based upon a solid foundation. 

In the first place, it is safe to begin by considering 
a.community as an aggregate of families rather than as 
an aggregate of individuals. The family is the basis of 
our present society and as such is the fundamental unit. 
- The institution which deals with boys or girls without 
) considering their relationships to families is bound to 
commit errors. 

. Every community institution should carry on its pro- 
gram witb the fundamental idea that the people with 
whom it deals are members of families. This test ap- 
| plies to schools and churches as well as ithe other spe- 
 Cialized institutions. The final worth of an institution 
- can be measured by the extent to which it contributes 
» to the wholesomeness of family life. 


THE SCHOOL AT THE CENTER 


_‘ There are many reasons for believing that, in America 
at least, the public school is destined to become the 
“community center. It is the one institution which is 
thoroughly democratic; the entire community supports 
it financially and its privileges are open to every mem- 
ber of the community. It deals with the children of the 
poor as well as the rich. It competes with no other in- 
‘stitution. Its functioning is in the hands of the people 
and not in the hands of any particular class. 


But, the school cannot become the community center 
by merely pointing out its strategic advantages. As an 
institution it must equip itself to serve the community. 
This means that it must have facilities for community 
_ gatherings; it must have leadership in the form oi 
| teachers trained in community organization; it must 
pay these teachers a salary sufficient to make it possible 
ii for them to look forward to a life-time of devotion to 


THE HOME AS THE LABORATORY 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural and Home Economics 
Clubs which have been conducted under the auspices of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
various State Colleges of Agriculture have demonstrated 
the fact that every community possesses a valuable ad- 
' junct to the school in the shape of a self-perpetuating 
. laboratory, namely, the home. Domestic science, do- 

mestic art and agriculture can be taught most success~- 


| 
| 





other im common schoolhouses to un- y M. and 4% Ww re] A B oy is unthinkable, unless you have a vital 
° ° eo ° if ° ia) 


jinter-relationship of parts, there must 


as hitherto only representatives of the Scouts, Girl Scouts, Women’s be a fusion, there must be a coordina- 


tion, there must be a free intercourse, 


Clubs, Boys’ and Girls?’ Clubs, there must be such a contact as will 


constitute union itself before you will 
have the true course of the wholesome 
blood thrugh the body.”—President 
Wilson. 


fully in the public schools if the application of what is 
taught may be made in. the homes of the pupils. If the 
application can only be made in the artificial laboratory 
of the school the greater portion of the value of these 
studies is dissipated and lost. And, what is if greatest 
importance of all, when the school and the home are 
linked together in the educational process we have ac- 
complished community education. 


THN ACTIVITIES FOR COMMUNITY CENTERS 


The secret of success of community centers lies in 
knowing what to do and when to do it. The program 
which grows up naturally out of the native resources of 
the community is best. The following suggestions are 
intended to assist in formulating such a program: 


I. Americanization. 
1. Classes in English and Citizenship. 
2. Organization of the Foreign Born. 
3. Community Civics. 
4, Co-operate with Public Libraries. 


II. Exhibits. 

Art, 

. Health. 

Public Welfare. 
Pioneer. 

Agricultural products. 
Home handicraft. 


III. Motion Pictures. 


ar oF OF DH 


IV. Stereopticon slides. 


V. Community Music. 
1. Community singing. 
2. Community orchestra. 
3. Community chorus. 
VI. Community Drama. 
1. Pageantry. 
2. Drama. 
VII. Community Recreation. 
1. Play nights. 
2. Play festivals. 
3. Competitive group games. 
VIII. Community Health and Sanitation. 
IX. Community Gardening and Canning. 
X. Evening Schools. 
1. For Mothers. 
2. Vocational. 
3. Continuation. 
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Education for Democracy 


A page of educational news intended to assist the teacher in keeping in touch with the latest and 


the best information of the profession. 





“AMERICANISM” 


What is Americanism? The an- 
swer to this question is in continu- 
ous demand. In crises of national 


importance it becomes the para- 
mount question of the hour. Since 
the day upon which the United. 


States entered the World War as a 
belligerent it has become imperative 
that the word ‘“‘Americanism’”’ be de- 
fined in specific terms. Now that the 
war has ended there is even a great- 
er insistence that a definition of our 
national character pe made; a defi- 
nition that is at once clarifying and 
satisfying. 

Tf Americanism is not to become 
a term denoting boastful arrogance, 
national self-sufficiency or chauvin- 
istic and superficial patriotism we 
must set for ourselves the task of 
honest analysis. We have just wit- 
nessed the fall of a great nation in 
Hurope, and the primary cause of 
its fall yas its egotistic conception 
of its own superiority and power. 

The true American is not boastful. 
His strength lies in his humility 
which is an attribute of justice. 

The true American is not blind to 
the shortcomings of his nation. He 
works to overcome them. 

The true American does not use 
force, presecution and violence. He 
persuades and demonstrates. 


The true American is not content- 


ed with the present. He believes in 
constructive change. 

The true American does not con- 
demn every other form of govern- 
ment. He strives to make his own 
the best. 

The true American aoes not base 
his patriotism upon fear. Faith and 
love are his guides. 

The true America nis not impe- 
rialistic. He desires  self-govern- 
ment for all. 

The true American is not a mate- 
rialist. He knows that the abiding 
realities are spiritual. 


To distinguish the jingoist from 
_the true patriot is difficult at all 
times but particularly during peri- 
ods of great national stress. In such 
periods citizens with the higest mo- 
tives become prophets of a false 
“Americanism.’’ Throughout the 
development of this nation there is 
discernable a golden thread of prin- 
ciples upon which true Americanism 
has been based. ‘To those communi- 
ties now striving for Americaniza- 
tion programs these _ principles 
should be borne in mind. 
. The United States has been built 
on the basis of the following prin- 
ciples; 


it es 


Tolerance. That there should be 
a nation in which the freedom of 
speech, assemblage and press should 
never be abridged was a principle 
of this nation even before it ‘was 
formally written in the Constitution. 

Opportunity. That every citizen 
shall have the free opportunity of 
developing and utilizing his or her 
talents to the fullest capacity with- 
out prejudice of race or position has 
been the corner-stone upon which 
America has built her philosophy of 
freedom. 


Progress. That the best things of 
life are in the future and not in the 
past has been the faith which domi- 
nated the pioneer spirits of the na- 
tion’s history. -If that faith is per- 
mitted to diminish this nation will 
have run its course. 


Citizenship. That evry man (the 
implication has always included wo- 
men but the ralization has been slow 
of achievement) shall become a citi- 
zen in a legal sense as ravidly as is 
consistent with his ability to under- 
stand our language and our cus- 
toms. Citizenship means sopartner- 
ship and responsibility. 


Hducation. That every resident 
of this country shall receive an edu- 
cation has been the outstanding pas- 
sion of this nation’s history. We 
have never insisted on changing the 
customs or beliefs of our immigrants 
but we have always insisted that 
their children, at least, shall be 
equipped with elementary tools of 
education. 


Within these five principles lies 
all that is essential to a true pro- 
gram of ‘Americanization. Ameri- 
canism is a spirit, an ideal. It is al- 
ways in the making. To stereotype 
this spirit into a formalistic type of 
conduct or discipline based upon 
compulsion will be sufficient to halt 
the progress of this nation. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


The educational crisis is at hand. 


Teachers are unable to maintain the - 


standard of living demnaded of them 
on the basis of present salaries. 
What. recourse have they? None 
other than to leave the teaching pro- 
fession and enter business which is 
able to pay attractive wages. This 
action is being taken by thousands 
of teachers everywhere. There are 
two natural and inevitable results: 
teachers with poorer equipment who 


will work for smaller salaries must. 


be employed. This has also hapnen- 
ed in thousands of cases, The final 


nee 


result is that children receive poorer 
training. As a national problem, 
“Bolshevism’’ real or imagined, rad- 
icalism and all of the other “isms’’ 
sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the educational crisis. 


\ 


\ 
POLITICAL. PLATFORMS 


The time will soon be wpon us 
when political platforms will ‘need 
to be studied and scrutinized. The 
issues which will undoubtedly be- 
come involved in the party platforms 
of the next presidential election are: 


Peace With Germany. 
probably include the entire matter 
of secret treaties, the League of Na- 


a a 


This will — 


tions and other international prob- q 


lems. 


The Payment of the War Debt. 


This will involve the rest atement 4 


of party policies in regard to taxa- 
tion, particularly the newer forms 


of taxation which have come into 4 


existence during the War. 


Government Ownership of Public 
Utilities. 


sis for a statement in party plat- 
forms. 


Freedom of Speech, Press and As- . 
As a fundamental prob- ~) 


semblage. 
lem of American liberty this. aues= 
tion neds clarification. 


The Tariff. 
been regular in 


American politics. At this particu- 


lar time it will probably become an 


issue on an entirely new basis, name- 
ly, in its international aspects. 


The Budget System and Banking. 


The huge proportions to which gov-_ 
risen 
creates a demand for a systematic 
plan of appropriations and expendi- 


ernment expenditures have 


tures. This issue will probably be 
involved with the whole money prob- 


lem and with the Federal Resrve 


banking system. 


These six issues do not, of course, 


indicate all that will be contained in 
party platforms. 


the forthcoming 


They do, however, indicate some of 
the more 


be obliged to decide. Quick decision 


made under the stress of campaign 


excitement may not be wise. Now is 
the time to begin the discussion of 
these > 
rums and in the class-room, oe 
Se 


important issues upon 
which the American voters shall soon. 


problems in community — o4 


In some form or other this — | 
issue will have to be met; the rail- © 
roads will probably furnish the ba-~ 


The tariff issue has 7 
its recurrence in 


From 






































THE COLLEGE FORUM. 


A forum is a platform of free dis- 
cussion. Hvery community should 
have its forum; its clearing-house of 
ideas. Hducational institutions con- 
' sider it a part of their normal func- 
_ tion to present to students speakers 
- with compelling ideas, for it is only 
_ through the clash of ideas that truth 
is revealed. Prominent thinkers and 
_ speakers are always eager to speak 
to ‘bodies of college students for they 
Bs are assured of an audience which is 
_ capable of discriminating thought. 
When every community has its edu- 


= be just as convenient for them to’se- 
- sure such speakers as it now is for 
colleges. 

AS an indication of tha type of 
speakers who appear before college 
- audiences, it may be mentioned that 
_ the North Carolina College for Wo- 
men has during recent weeks had 
ithe fortune of listening to three 
_ leaders of thought. A brief summa- 
ty of these addresses is here given 
for the purpose of encouraging the 
% forum movement in communities. 


3 "Alexander F. Whyte and the Peace 
’ Conference. 


3 Alexander EF. Whyts was a Liberal 
member of the British Parliament 
» from 1910 to 1918;during the World 
War he acted as war correspondent 
- for the London News and iu this ca- 
pacity was closely associated ‘with 
» the Peace Conference; he is now one 
of ithe editors of The New Europe, 
- which is one of the most dynamic of 
_the forward-looking periodicals of 
the Continent. Following are some 
; of his conclusions regarding the 
Peace Conference and the League of 
Nations: 
The 






= chief, as well as the most 
perplexing, problem of the Peace 
Conference was to harmonize the 
- idealism of President Wilson with 
the realism of European politics. All 
of the great issues of the Conference 
eentered about this conflict. 
, * The blame for the partial failure 
of American idealism ag represented 
by President Wilson is due to ithe 
“neglect of the liberals of the world 
in not preparing the ground in ad- 
vance of the Paris Conference. The 
secret treaties of Hurope, the old 
ideas concerning the balance of pow- 
er with its background of military 
guarantees and the imperialistic am- 
bitions of European nations were so 
strong that they could not be sud- 
denly broken down at the Peace Con- 
ference, 
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Hach of the four great powers 
came to the conference with clear- 
cut and definite programs, and each 
nation was represented by a person 
who spoke authoritatively for his 
respective nation. HKrance demanded 
security from her traditional enemy; 
this viewpoint was forcefully up- 
held by Clemenceau. Italy likewise 
demanded security plus new imperi- 
alistic “possessions. Her viewpoint 
was ably upheld by Sonnino. Great 
Britain exemplified her traditional 
habit of compromise whizsh was rep- 
resented at the Conference by Con- 
servative Balfour and Liberal Loyd 
George. America came to the Con- 
ference with a program of idealism 
based upon the Fourteen Points of 
President Wilson and ably defended 
by him. 

Under these conditions compro- 
mise was inevitable, and the com- 
promise which resulted was, 
whole, an excellent one. The league 
of Nations makes the Treaty of 
Peace a greater instrument of peace 
than any former treaty has ever 
been. Old treaties have contained 
within themselves tha seeds of their 
own decay. The League of Nations 
leaves this treaty open to the broad 
light of day and thus avoids, so far 
as it is possible, the. recurrence of 
war. The only present alternative 
to the League is a return to the old 
chaos, and the burden of proof is 
on the side of those who would re- 
ject the Treaty. Thsy must submiz 
a program which could be put into 
operation and which would offer bet- 
ter assurances of permanent peace. 


The above summary of this abie 


talk gives but little impression of 
the forcefulness of the speaker. It 
was particularly assuring to hear 
this eminent Hinglish statssman ut- 
ter these words: “‘Whether or not 
President Wilson represented the 
American people at the Peace Con- 
ference, it is an established fact that 
he did represent millions of the lib- 
eral thinking people of th2 worid.”’ 





MARJORIEX SHULER AND DR. 
ANNA HOWARD 8 WwW 

Of significant interest to ‘the stu- 
dents was the address given by Mar- 
jorie Shuler who is the press secre- 
tary of the National Women’s Suf- 
frage Association. She was one of 
the speakers at the North Carolina 
Equal Suffrage Convention and vis- 
ited the College whsre she was in- 
vited to speak. 

Due to her intimate relationship 
to the late Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 


she was able to give to the students 
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a vivid account of the features of 
this brilliant woman’s life. Of par- 
ticular interest was her description 
of the last birthday party given for 
Dr. Shaw. At this occasion the only 
flowers which were used as decora- 
tions were those sent by the stu- 
dents of the North Carolina College 
for Women. This was the result of 
Dr. Shaw’s personal request. 

Miss Shuler is one of the most 
brilliant workers of the National As- 
sociation and the impression which 
she made upon the students was such 
that they have already initiated plans 
for her return. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 
RECHIVE SPHCIAL TRAINING 
In adition to the regular technical 

courses offered to the Home Demon- 

stration Agents who have been at 
the College during the last few 
weeks, there has been offered a spe-- 
cial set of lectures on the following 
subjects: Rural Recreation; Games 
and Recreational Activities for Rural 

Communities; the High Cost of Liv- 

ing from an Hconomic Viewpoint, et 

cetera. © 
It igs planned to offer demonstra- 


‘tion courses in community activities 


in the future. These courses will 
demonstrate practical recreational 
activities such as games and pa- 
geants as well as practical organiza- 
tion principles. 





CLASSES IN COMMUNITY ORGAN- 
IZATION 

Many communities are looking 
forward to the time ‘when certain 
teachers of the public schools will 
be employed for the entire year in- 
stead of nine or ten months of the 
year. Such teachers will function 
as community leaders; they will 
have programs for the out-of-school 
hours and programs for the vacation 
periods. This new type of teacher 


will need a new kind of training. 


The College is taking steps to fur- 
nish just this kind of training for 
the community-minded teacher. A 
new course in Community Organiza- 
tion which has begun this semester 
has thirty students enrolled. Among 
the subjects of the new course are 
the following: The Theory of Democ- 
Movement; 


racy; the Community 
Community Concepts; Community 
Institutions; ‘Community Health; 


Community Recreation; Community 
Education; Social Agencies; Modern 
Methods of Social Work; the Rural 
Community; the Village; the Indus- 
trial Center. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD GAME? 


Many community play programs 
fail because oi an initial selection of 
poor games. A good game is: 

One that is safe to the health. 

One that may be played by small 
numbers as well as large. 

One that may be piayed by old as 
well as young. 

One that is adaptable to 
sexes. 

One that requires a minimum of 
equipment. 

One tht demands co-operative ac- 
tivity. 

Naturally all games do not pos- 
sess all of these characteristics. In 
fact, there are not many which com- 
ply with the entire set. Succeeding 
issues of COMMUNITY LIFE will 
give further directions in regard to 
the proper selection of games. 


both 


DRAMA AND DEMOCRACY 


Community leaders who wish to 
begin the processes of community 
consciousness can have no better 
starting-point than the drama. The 
pageant is particularly well adapted 
for community purposes ‘inasmuch 
as it provides for the participation of 
all representative groups of the com- 
munity, 

PLAYS and PAGHANTS of DEM- 
OCRACY is a small valume by F. 
Ursula Payne and published by Har- 
pers. It contains six plays and pa- 
geants with the following tiles: 

1. The Vision of Columbus—A 
pageant-play of Democracy. 

2, At the Gate of Peace—A pa- 
geant-ply of peace and service. 

3. The Golden Star—A pageant- 
pla yof victory with honor. 

4. The Highway of the King—A 
pagent-play of the rise of the com- 
mon man, in four episodes. 

5. Hardships at Valley Forge—A 
patriotic play. 

The Spring is the time for pagen- 
try. This is a splendid volume for 
those who are in need of commence- 
ment pageants or pageants for other 
community purposes. The book 
contains descriptions of costumes. 


WANTED—A COVER DESIGN 


Community Progress desires a 
simple but distinctive design for its 
cover. The form of the design 
should meet with the conditions of 
its present size and shape. The Hd- 
itor will be pleased to speak or cor- 
respond with any interested person 
who has an idea in this connection. 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS AND 
SCHOOL CREDITS FOR HOME 
PROJECTS 


The Extension Department of the 
North Carolina College for Women 
has just issued a bulletin entitled: 
“Community Projects and School 
Credits for Home Projects.” The 
material was prepared by Miss Min- 
nie L. Jamison and is presented in a 
most practical and useable manner. 

The bulletin, which includes 128 
pages of suggestions to teachers and 
instruction for hot-lunches, decora- 
tion for the home, clothing, cookery, 
et cetera. Some of this material 
will be republished in Community 
Progress in future issues. 


THERE SUMMER SHSSION—JUNE 9 
TO JULY 2i 


Plans for the coming Summer 
Session of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women are nearing comple- 
tion. It will undoubtedly offer most 
exceptional opportunities to profes- 
sional workers who seek to improve 
their scholarship. 

The preliminary announcement 
which Director W. C. Cook is now 
ready to make includes lectures by 
prominent educators of the nation, 
special courses for Rural School Su- 
pervisors, High School Teachers and 
teachers of household economics. 
Of course, reguiar college courses 
will also be offered. 

Among the special lectures and 
teachers already engaged are the fol- 
lowing: William Lyon Phelps, pro- 
fessor of English at Yale University; 
Prof. C. A. Beard of the School of 
Social Research, New York City; 
Dean Graves of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Miss Fannie W. Dunn 
of the Rural Education Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity; Lee Driver of the Bureau of 
Rural Education of the ‘State of 
Pennsylvania. 


BOOKS ARE TOOLS 


Books are the tools of trade for 
teachers and social workers. Intel- 
ligent and purposeful reading means 
sharp and efficient tools. The fol- 
lowing books are recommended: 

New Schools for Olid. Evelyn 
Dewey. Dutton Pub. Co. Especial- 
ly valuable for rural school teach- 
ers. 


Education for Liberty. Kenneth 
Richmond. Sunwise Turn. New ed- 
ucational principles interestingly 


portrayed by one of Great Bes 
educationgl leaders, 





A Department devoted to the publication of prac- 
tical “things to do.” If you have found a particular 
plan, program or activity successful in your com- 
munity, pass it on to your fellow-workers. 


Modern Science 
Jennings, 
Mac- 


Suggestions of 
Concerning Hducation. 
Watson, Meyer and Thomas. 
millan Pub. Co. 

The growing influence of the sci- 
entific method at work in education- 
al problems. 

Processes of History. Frederick 
J. Teggart. Yale University Press. 

An illuminating treatise on the 
problems of science as related to his- 
tory. 

social Process. 
Scribners. 

A synthetic work concerning so- 
ciological theory and practice. 

The Farmer and the New Day. | 
Kenyon lL. Butterfield. MacMillan — 
Pub. Co. 

“A program for Agriculture by 
America’s leading rural sociologist. 

Psychology and the Day’s Work. 
HK. J. Swift. Scribners. | 

Applied Psychology brought down | 
to the every-day aifairs of human 
existence. 


Charles Cooley. 


COMMUNITY PROGRESS WANTS. | 


1. Information about schools that | 
are doing community work. 


2. Information about Clubs that are | 
interested in community activities. 


w 


Information about churches that — 
have community programs. 


4, Information about the activities 
of County Public Welfare Super-_ 
intendents. 7 























5. Information about graduates of 
the North Carolina College for | 
Women who are doing community | 
work. a 


6. Information about new plans and | 
activities which have been found | 
successful in community organi- 
zation. a 


Information of any nature that | 
will be helpful to community | 
workers. : 


~I 





Specialist professors turn. out spe-* 
cialist students, and these again with 
the growing subdivision of knowl- 
edge produce a generation of super-. 
specialists. And so the process of 
atomising knowledge goes on. From 
a philosophic standpoint the war it- 
self seems to have been the logical 
conclusion of the prodominance of 
this spirit of ultra-analysis, for an- 
alysis unaccompanied by synthesis is 
but another name for dissolution and 
disintegration, 
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i Community Surveys Achievments of Community 
: A community survey is comparable to a merchant’s Units in North Carolina 
inventory. Its purpose is to determine the resources 


and the liabilities of the community. This implies that 
hes the good and the bad are to be studied and tabu- 
ated. 

There are two general types of surveys; one scientific 
and one practical. ‘The scientific survey is conducted 
for purely research purposes. The practical survey has 
a distinct and practical motive; it aims to know the 
facts about a community in order that a sane program 
of action may result. It is not enough to know that 
something is wrong in community life. The community 
must know exactly what is wrong and why. It is with 
this latter type of survey that the community leader is 
eoncerned. 

No trained physician attempts to prescribe a remedy 
until he has made a diagnosis of the patient. Likewise, 
no community will engage upon a program of public 
welfare until it knows reasons and causes. And, although 
the trained social worker may discover and recognize 
these reasons and causes without the survey method it 
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During the World War young women and girls an- 
gwered the call to service in practically all of the ac- 
tivities of life in North Carolina. Many of these young 
women developed into fine community leaders and as 
such have rendered their communities and their state a 
great service. 

In order to continue this high standard of service the 
students of the North Carolina College for Women were 
called upon to volunteer for service as community lead- 
trs in their home communities during the years of Re- 
construction. ‘To make their leadership most effective 
a County Chairman was appointed. The County Chair- 
man appointed a sub-chairman in every school commu- 
nity. The sub-chairman, in turn, invited every girl in 
her school community to join her unit to work for the 
betterment of the school and community; for the pleas- 
ure and recreation of the life of the community and for 
the conservation and development of growing life in the 


churches. 
What have been some 
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Many surveys fail in 
their purpose because of 
_ antagonisms set up be- 
_ tween those who make 
_ the survey and the citi- 
zens of the community. 
This is natural; no one 
eares to have a stranger 
prying into affairs which 
are usually considered 
as private. Before the 
community will enter 2 
whole-heartedly into the 
_ spirit of a survey there ; 
- must be some preliminary educational work. 
Asa part of this preliminary educational program the 
- following guides may be considered: 
First: Tell the community WHY the survey is being 
; proposed. 
Second: Tell the community HOW the facts are to be 
gathered. 
Third: Tell the community WHO is to use the facts. 
By considering ithese three principles in advance there 
will be averted much misunderstanding. It is best to 
begin with a survey which covers only one special phase 
of community life. For example, many communities 
were obliged to make a survey of their available physi- 
cians and nurses during the influenza epidemic. This is 
a type of useful survey which has to be employed in 
emergency cases. As an example of another type of sim- 
ple survey it may be suggestive to indicate the basis for 
a survey of recreation: 
- Purpose of Survey: To determine the positive and the 
negative recreational agencies of the community in order 
to determine the recreational program -essential for the 
community’s highest welfare. 
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Continued on Page Two 


To the Newspapers of the State of North Carolina: 


Community Progress will come to the desks of 
the editors of North Carolina regularly. 
hope that the North Carolina papers will find 
items in its pages which will deserve rurther pub- 
Nothing will be copyrighted. You are wel- 
come to use any of its material. 
urged to do this since it is only by the widest pos- 
sible distribution of the activities of community 
interest that community progress may be assured. 





graduate of the North 
Carolina College for Wo- 
men, realizing the great 
need for community jn- 
terests in mill settle- 
ments, spent a week in a 
mill, studying the prob- 
lems of the mill girls. AS 
a result of her work with 
these girls a unit was 
formed to teach the girls 
of that mill community, 
not only better methods 
for doing the work of their homes, better taste in mak- 
ing dresses and hats; but games were played with them, 
a reading circle was formed for them and music and 
other uplifting forms of pleasure were planned for 
them. They secured a free library-for the summer and 
gtarted a fund for a permanent library for the mill com- 
munity. . The mill owners said, ‘“‘There was no way to 
estimate the good accomplished through this college 
girls’ unit service in that mill community.” This unit 
taught a class of old men to read also. 

Another unit in the same county began by cleaning 
up the church grounds and the cemetery. At last report 
this unit had bought a picket fence, costing $500.00, to 
enclose the cemetery, and had created considerable com- 
munity spirit among the older people by their public 
spirit. The fence was well-nigh paid for before the 
summer ended. ‘The efforts of that unit were next to 
be concentrated upon the school and its environment. 
They were working toward the right end by securing the 
very best school committeemen and well-trained teach- 
ers. They have not forgotten the fact that a teacher 
cannot give her best to the children of a community 


It is the 


In fact, you are 
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COMMUNITY SURVEYS 
Continued from Page One 


I. List all of the positive and nega- 
tie agencies. 

1. Number of pool-rooms. - 

(a) Number well-managed. 
(b) Number poorly-managed. 
2.~Number of soft-drink parlors. 
(a) No. with negative influ- 
ences. 
(b) No. with positive 
ences. 

3. No. motion picture theatres. 
(a) No. showing wholesome 
pictures. 

(b) No. showing 
some pictures. 

4, Number of other theatres. 

(a) Vaudeville of high char- 
acter. 

(b) Vaudeville of low char- 
acter. 

(c) Musical comedy. 
et cetera. 

5. Number of playgrounds. 

(a) Number of children ac- 
commodated on each. 
(b) Possible accommodations 
(d) Character wr supervision. 
(e) Location. 

6. Y. M. C. A. buildings. 

(a) Facilities for recreation. 
(b) Amount of patronage.. 
(c) Character of patronage. 

8. Public gymnasium. 

9. Clubs for men. 

10. Clubs for women. 

11. Commercialized athletics. 

12. Opportunities for good music, 

etc. 

The above outline will give some 
suggestion in regard ro the kind of 
information which the survey is to 
furnish. ‘The positive agencies must 
then be separated from the negative. 
The balance must then be struck to 
determine where the deficiences, if 
any, exist. With this sort of infor- 
mation the community leader may go 
before the community with the as- 
surance that the people will respond. 

There are numerous other qualifi- 
cations of a survey which should be 
kept in mind. The questions asked 
should ‘be vital, short and direct. The 
questionaire is not reliable. The in- 
formation must be secured by work- 
ers who are trained for the task. A 
school of training should precede the 
survey if local workers are to be 
used. 


influ- 


unwhole- 


Democracy means exactly what 
the two Greek words out of which 
it is compounded mean. It means 
that the people have the power. 


“No man is liberated from fear 
who dare not see his place in the 
world as it is; no man can achieve 
the greatness of which he is capable 
until he has allowed himself to see 
his own littleness.”’ 





General Smuts: “The old world is 
dying all about us. Let us see that 
it also dies within us.’’ 


“Imust 





“TRUTH, INDEED, IS 
SINGLE, BUT OPINIONS 
ARE INFINITELY VARI- 
OU8. ee Eee 





In the year 1828 the School Board 
of Lancaster, Ohio, being asked for 
the schoolhouse in which to debate 
the railroads and telegraph, replied: 
“Vou are welcome to use the school- 
house to debate ali proper questions 
in, but such things as railroads aud 
telegraph are impossibilities and 
rank infidelity. There is nothing in 
the word of God atout it. Ii God 
had designed that His intelligent 
creatures should travel at the fright- 
ful speed of fifteen mises an hour by 
steam he would have ciearly fore- 
told it in His holy prophets. It is 
advice of Satan to lead immortal 
souls down to Hell.” 


Grief can take care of itself; bat 
to get the full value of a joy you 
have somebody to divide it 
with.—Mark Twain. 


Every human being has a claim to 
a judicious development of his fac- 
ulties by those to whom the care of 
his infancy is confided. The mother 
is qualified, and qualified by the 
Creator Himself, to become the priny 
cipal agent in the development of 
her child; * * and what is de- 
manded of her is—a thinking love. 
—Pestalozzi. 


“Out of the mud and slime of things, 
Something always, always sings.’’ 


*! * * * * * * * * 


The wish to accomplish 
something outside their daily 
routine is common to all men 
who, in the course of evolu- 
tion, have risen past a certain 
* Jevel.—Arnold Bennett. 


* * * % % * * * * * % * 
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On the day when the truth breaks 
upon man that these myriads of 
worlds are but one world, and that 
the lesser commonwealths of home, 
town, country are members of a uni- 
versal commonwealth, the morning 
stars will sing together, and all men 


shout for joy, “Thy will is being 
done on earth.’”’—Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. 

* * % * * * * * * * * * 
* We have neglected our star- * 
* finders and torch-bearers; we * 
* are, in short, precisely what * 
* our education has made us. * 
* * cd * * * * * +! * * ° s 


THE RED CROSS IN N. CAROLINA 


Continued from Page Three 


North Currituck Co.—Chas. E: 
Sims, chairman, Moyock. 


Northampton Co.—Mrs. EB. A. 


Huggins, chairman, Rich Square. 








Onslow Co.—H. L. Frank, 
man, Richlands. 

Orange Co.—John W. Graham, 
chairman, Hillsboro. 

Pamlico Co.—Miss M. Love Ritch, 
chairman, Oriental. 

Pender Co.—J. T. Bland, 
man, Burgaw. 

Perquimans Co.—T. J. 
chairman, Hertford. 

Person Co.—Mrs. 
chairman, Roxboro. a 

Pitt Co.—Mrs. Kate R. Beckwith, © 
chairman, Greenville. 7 

Plymouth—W. R. Hampton, chair- 
man, Plymouth. 

Polk Co.—Rev. 
chairman, Tryon. | 

Poplar Branch—Mrs. L. C. Baum, — 
chairman, Poplar: Branch. 

Raleigh—Miss May V. Johnson, 
chairman, Raleigh. 

Randolph Co.—I. C. Moser, chair- © 
man, Asheboro. 


chair- | 


chair- 
Nixon, © 


R. J. Teague, 


IAN: Bowne, _ 


Reidsville —- Francis Womack, © 
Reidsville. 
Roanoke Rapids— Mrs. C. A. 


Wyche, chairman, Roanoke Rapids. 
Robeson Co.—J. P. Russell, chair- — 
man, Lumberton. “4 
Robersonville—J. M. Perry, chair- © 
man, Robersonville. 
Rockingham—T, C. Leek, 
man, Rockingham. uM 
Rocky Mount—M. V._ Barnhill, © 
chairman, ‘Rocky Mount. 
Roper—H. M. Jacobs, 
Roper., s 
Rutherford Co.—I. B. Covington, — 
chairman, Forest City. 























chair- — 


chairman, — 


Salisbury—W. F. Snider, chair- © 
man, Salisbury. : 
Sampson ‘Co.—A. McL. Graham, ~ 


chairman, Clinton. 
Scotland Neck—Hugh 
chairman, Scotland Neck. 
Southport—Jens F. Berg, 
man, Southport. 4 
St. Pauls—J. A. McGeachy, chair- © 
man, St. Pauls. : 
Surry Co.—wW. 
man, Mt. Airy. : 
Swan Quarter—D. L. Berry, chair- 
man, Swan Quarter. 
Swain Co.—J. H. Coburn, 
man, Bryson City. 


Johnson, 
chair- — 
chair- 7 


G. Synder, 


chair- — 


Thomsaville — iF. S. Lambeth, 
Thomasville. : 3 

Townsville—Dr. W. B. Chapin, ~ 
Townsville. 4 

Transylvania . Co.—J. S. Silver-_ 


steen, chairman, Brevard. 
Tyrrell Co.—Mrs. Joe Haste ,chair-— 
man, Columbia. 
Vance Co.—Reyv. S. W. ‘Taylor, — 
chairman, Henderson. 
Warrenton—Mrs. Kate P. Arring- 
ton, chairman, Warrenton. 
Watauga Co.—R. C. Rivers, chair- — 
man, Boone. ; 
Weldon —-Mrs. Wm. L. Knight, 
chairman, Weldon. 
Wilkes Co.—H. C. Landon, chair-— 
man, North Wilkesboro. 
Wilmington — Jas. 
chairman, Wilmington. 
Wilson Co.—E. T. Barnes, chair- j 
man, Wilson. 
Winston-Salem — H. HE. Fries, 
chairman, Winston-Salem. 
Yancey Co.—Rey. Homer Casto, 
chairman, Hskota. ee 


H. Cowan, 
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The Red Cross has been regarded 
as an emergency organization. Most 
© oxic have thought. of it as the 
agency which existed only for the pur 
pose of meeting the needs which 
Dien resulted from great and sud- 
den disasters such as earthquakes, 
fires and fioods. This conception of 
the Red Cross has changed since the 
_ War. 
If an agency must be kept in read- 


 iness for great emergencies, why can’ 


it not be for the lesser emergencies 
"which are the ordinary byproducts 
of life? Why not maintain it at its 
highest point of efficiency all of the 
time? In answer to these and simi- 
lar questions the American Red Cross 
has launched an extensive home- 
- gervice program. a 


The following list of Chapters and 
‘the corresponding chairmen with ad- 
dresses is published in the interest 
of promoting the efficiency of the 
Red Cross as well as that of the 
community leader: 

















- ‘Ahoskie—W. L. Curtis, chairman, 
_ Ahoskie. 

 Albemarle—J. M. Boyette, 
S Albemarle. 

‘Alexander Co.—C. G. Viele, chair- 

man, Taylorsville. 
Alleghany Co.—Mrs. 
(secretary), Stratford. 
_ Andrews—M. H. Cozad, chairman, 
Andrews. 
_ Anson Co.—Mrs. H. H. McLendon, 
chairman, Wadesboro.’ 


chair- 


O. O. Joines 


Ashe Co.—W. H. Worth, chair- 
man, Jefferson. 

- Asheville—J. C. Pritchard, chair- 

171-2 Biltmore Ave., Ashe- 


Badin—Mrs. 


b Olivia B. Thorpe, 
chairman, Badin. 





4 Bakersville—Mrs. J. OC. _Mobee, 
chairman, Bakersville. 

' Banners Elk—Dr. W. C. Tate, 
chairman, Banners HIK. 

2 _ Beaufort—Thos. Wade, chairman, 


Bertie Co. —Mrs. Frances Win- 
ston, chairman, Windsor. 
Bladen Co.—R. S. White, chair- 






= Cabarrus Co.—L. T. 


: Hartsell, 
chairman, Concord. 





ness of Common Interest.” 


The Red Cross in North Carolina 


Caldwell Co.—Jas. 
chairman, Lenoir. 

Camden Co.—G. P. Harrill, chair- 
man, Belcross. 

Canton—Thos. Osborne, chairman, 
Canton. 

Caswell Co.—Rev. S. F. Nicks, 
chairman, Yanceyville. 

Chapel Hill—Dr. D. D. Carroll, 
chairman, Chapel Hill. 

Charlotte—Mrs. R. Van Landing- 
ham, chairman, Charlotte. 

Chatham Co.—Mrs. N. M. Hill, 
chairman, Pittsboro. 

Cherokee Co.—Don Witherspoon, 
chairman, Murphy. 

Chowan Co—wW. J. Berryman, 
chairman, Edenton. 

Clarkton—C. S. Clark, chairman, 
Clarkton. 

“Clay Co.—J. B. Gray, chairman, 
Hayesville. 

Cleveland Co.—Mrs. 
ton, Shelby. 

Columbus Co.—J.A. Brown, chair- 
man, Chadbourn. 

Creswell—Rev. J. H. Abernethy, 
chairman, Cresswell. 

Dare Co.—Miss Mamel A. Evans, 
Manteo. 

Duplin Co.—Mrs. W. F. Murphy, 
chairman, Wallace. 

Durham—Mrs. John Sprunt Hill, 
chairman, 900 Duke St., Durham. 

Edgecombe Co.—Dr. J. M. Baker, 
chairman, Tarboro. 

Elizabeth City—A.B. Houtz, chair- 
man, Elizabeth City. 

Enfield—Rev. R. C. 
chairman, Enfield. 


T. Pritchett, 


Ceph Blan- 


Stubbins, 


Englehard—D. 'G. Saunders, chair- ~ 


man, Englehard. 


Fairfield—P. BE. Swindell, chair- 
man, Fairfield. 
Fayetteville—Rev. W. HE. Hill, 


chairman, Fayetteville. 

Franklinton—Miss Eleanor Vann, 
Franklinton. 

Gaston Co.—V. EH. Long, chairman, 
Gastonia. 

Gates Co.—T. W. Costen, 
man, Gatesville. 

Goldsboro—B. M. Land, chairman, 
Goldsboro. 

Graham—J. Dolph Long, 
man, Graham. 

Grandfather Mt.—E. H. Mortimer, 
chairman, Elk Park. 


chair- 


chair- 


Granville CoA. H. Powell, 
Oxford. 

Greensboro—H. M. Oettinger, 
chairman, Greensboro. 

Greene Co.—Miss Iola Exum, 


chairman, Snow Hill. 
Halifax—Mrs. T. S. Dickens, chair- 
man, Halifax. 
Hamlet—J, C, Leigh, 
Hamlet. 


chairman, 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


_ “The Growth of Those Services Which Are Suported by Taxation Measures a People’s Conscious- 





Harnett Co.—J. R. Baggett, chair- 
man, Lillington. 

Haywood Co.—A. V. Joyner,chair- 
man, Waynesville. 

Hendersonville—A. W. MHunny-- 
cutt, chairman, Hendersonville. 


Hertford Co.—Mrs.Thos. B.Wynn, 
chairman, Murfresboro. 

Hickory—Mrs. W. B. Council, 
Hickory. 


Highlands—J. EH. Potts, chairman, 
Highlands. 

High Point—Thos. J. Gold, chair- 
man, High Point. 

Hoke Co.—Rev. B. P. Robinson, 
chairman, Raeford. 

Iredell Co.—Jas. A. 
chairman, Statesville. 

Jackson Co.—M. Buchanan, 
man, Sylva. 

Jacksonville—Mrs. Geo. A. Hurst, 
chairman, Jacksonville. 

Jarvis—Geo. K. Grantham, chair- 
man, Dunn. 

Johnston Co.—H. 'R. Hinton, chair- 
man, Clayton. 

Jones Co.—Miss Bettie Whitaker, 
chairman, ‘Trenton. 

Kings Mountain—Rev. G. L. Kerr, 
chairman, Kings Mountain. 

Kinston—D. T. Edwards, 
man, Kinston. 

Lake Landing—Walter R. Gibbs, 
chairman, Lake Landing. 

Laurinburg—Mrs. Bessie Wilkin- 
son, chairman, Laurinburg. 

Leaksville—Judge A. W. Dunn, 
chairman, Leaksville. 

Lee County—J. U. Gunter, chair- 
man, Sanford. 

Lexington—wW. H: Phillips, chair- 
man, Lexington. 

Lincoln Co.—J. W. Mullen, chair- 
man, Lincolnton. 

Louisburg—Mrs. J. 
chairman, Louisburg. 

Macon Co.—H .O. 
man, Franklin. 

Madison Co.—Rev. H. M. Brack- 
bill, chairman, Marshall. 

Marion—J. Q. Guilkey, chairman, 
Marion. 

Martin Co.—Mrs. L. B. Harrison, 
chairman, Williamston. 

Mayodan-Madison — J. O. '‘Rags- 
dale, chairman, Madison. 

Mebane—J. S. Vincent, chairman, 
Mebane. 

Monroe—Prof. R. W. Allen, chair- 
man, Monroe. 

Montgomery Co.—vVistar Moore, 
chairman, Troy. 

Moore Co.—wW. B. Jennings, chair- 
man, Carthage. 

Morehead City—Mrs. B. F. Royal, 
chairman, Morehead City. 

Newbern—John Aberly, Jr., chair- 
man, Newbern. 

Newton—Mrs. J. 
Newton. 


Hartness, 


chair- 


chair- 


A, Turner, 


Cozad, chair- 


R. Campbell, 
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\ EDITORIAL 2 


THE MINISTRY OF MUSIC 








The National Wéek of Song is over but the spirit re- 
mains. Singing has been given a new place in the lives 


of our people since the world ‘War. It has been taken from 
its pedestal of the fine arts and placed in the company 


of democratic folk expressions. This gain must not be 
lost. 

Singing as an accompaniment to the ordinary activi- 
ties of life went out of existence with the coming of ma- 
chine industry. 
the rythmic expression of zest and joy in work. Songs 
were handed down from generation to generation in the 
form of a cherished folk-lore. But, the efficiency demands 
of modern industry leave no place for singing. If there 
were time, there would be little inclination to sing in 
competition with the incessant roar of great machines. 

When singing as a folk-lore went out of existence the 
Anglo-Saxon race lost a great and saving heritage. A 
people that forgets to sing or does not have the motives 
which prompt to singing is a people in whom is lost one 
of the finest and most elevating qualities of human life. 
In times of great crises, such as war, such a people in- 


stinctively falls back upon song as the source of relief 
and of comfort and of courage. But, if song plays such 


a part in times of danger, why can it not be retained to 
play a similar role in our common life? 

To keep the people singing is one of the motives of 
the National Week of Song. As the commercialized as- 
pects of music become more and more refined it becomes 
increasingly difficult for those of moderate means to 
have the privileges of good music. The ministry of 
music is for all—for the workers on farms or in facto- 
ries as well. as for those who have the means of buying 
tickets to hear artists at expensive concerts. It is one 
of the essential cementing forces for a democracy and 
as such is destined to play an important part in the com- 
munity movement. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION NOTES 


The Department of Superintendence of the N. EH. A. 
held its semi-centennial meeting at Cleveland from Feb- 
ruary 23rd to the 28th. The attendance was estimated 
at itten thousand. 

The newly-organized Department of Rural Education 
was one of the features of the convention. Its meetings 
were well-attended and the enthusiasm for a new pro- 
gram of rural education was intense. 
~The women of the convention voiced their desire to 
have more representation on future programs and also 
a request for a larger share in directing the affairs of 
the Association. 

Better salaries for teachers was the topic which re- 
curred in the discussion of every section. Emergency 
programs for supplying teachers for the coming year oc- 
cupied considerable space on the program. 

Community organization and the problems of com- 


In the days of handicraft singing was . 


munity centers received attention at three half-day ses- — 
sions of the Community Center Association. 

“We teach democracy in our schools. Why don’t we 
make the schools democratic?” This was a query often 
presented at meetings. One concrete expression of this 
sentiment was the demand that teachers shall have 
some share in the decisions of boards of education. 





WELGOMING THE TALENTED CHILDREN OE THE SOIL 


Because of their closeness to the earth, the men 
on the farms increase in stature and strength. 


And for this reason a certaifi proportion of their 
children are being born with a finer strength. They are 
being born with all this power concentrated in ‘their 
nerves. They have the magnificent thoughts that might 
stir the stars in their courses, were they given voice. 

Yea, in almost every ranch-house is born one flower- 
like girl or boy, a stranger among brothers and sisters. 
Welcome, and a thousand welcomes, to these fairy 
changelings! ‘They will make our land lovely. Let all 
of us who love God give our hearts to these His ser- 
vants. ‘They are born with eyes that weep themselves 
blind, unless there is beauty to look upon. They are en- 
dowed with souls that are self-devouring, unless they 
are permitted to make rare music; with a desire for 
truth that will make ‘them mad as the old prophets, un-. 
less they be permitted to preach and pray and praise 
God in, their own fashion, each establishing his own. 
dream visibly in the world. 

The land is being jeweled with talented children, 
from Maine to California; souls dewey as the grass, eyes 
wondering and passionate, lips that tremble. Though 
they be born in hovels, they have slender hands, seem-— 
ingly lost amid the heavy hands. They have hands that — 
give way too soon amid the bitter days of labor, but are — 
everlastingly patient with the violin or chisel, or brush, — 
or pen. i 

All these children as a sacred charge are appearing, 
coming down upon us like manna. Many will be de-- 


posited as the too-abundant mulberry, that is left upon | 


the trees. Many will perish like the wild strawberries | 
of Kansas, cut down by the roadside with the weeds. | 
Many will be looked upon like an over-abundant crop of 
apples, too cheap to be hauled to market, often used as 
fodder for the beasts. There will be a great slaughter 
of the innocents, more bloody than that of Herod of old. — 
But there will be a desperate hardy remnant, adepts in > 
all the conquering necromancy of agricultural Song and | 
democratic Craftsmanship. They will bring us our new | 
time in its completeness. | 
This by faith, and study of the signs, we proclaim! 
NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY. 
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| HOME : 





oe A vision of the meaning of democ- 
_ racy opens before us when we conceive 
of citizens going to school to one an- 
other in common schoolhouses to un- 
derstand and answer public questions, 
as hitherto only representatives of the 
citizens have gone to school to one an- 
other in the buildings provided for 


_ them.”——-President Wilson. et cetera. 





i FACTORS WHICH PREVENT SUCCESSFUL CO- 


OPERATION AMONG FARMERS 


. Country not permanently settled; 
hamlets. 
Various nationalities in same community. 
a. Racial differences of language, religion, customs. 
. Prosperity has not forced tthe issue. As in Denmark. 
. Isolation of American farmer; compare Hurpoean 
hamlet system. 
. Individualism carried over from pioneer period. 
a. Political agitators keep alive. 
. Lack of community spirit. 
a. Organize for dollars and cents. 
b. In case of loss they drop out. 
c. Sell outside of organization for higher price. 
d. Local jealousies. 


as in Hurope; 








“4 e. Divided churches. 
2 f. Co-operation as a spiritual enterprise. 
7%. Lack of business methods. 
ae a. Farmer is traditionally and by training a pro- 
me ducer; not a student of markets and of men. 
p b. Does not keep books. 
a c. Has not specialized in selling. 
4 d. Does not appreciate trained service; the expert. 
= e. Undertakes projects that are too complicated; 
state-wide schemes, etc. 
. Products are not standardized. 


















A 


\ The present epidemic of influenza has caused many of 
= our drug stores to advertise chemicals which the public 
_ are urged to use for spraying the nose, gargling the 
_ throat and washing out the mouth. It is claimed that 
_ these antiseptics will destroy germs and thus aid in 
warding off disease. ‘They are of doubtful value. The 
membrane lining of the nose and throat are natural 
barriers against the entrance of microbes. Moreover, 
since they are living tissue, any chemical powerful 
enough to kill the living germ is liable to irritate them 
and injure them. A red raw throat means that the pro- 
_tecting mucus is washed away and germs will stand a 
better chance to gain a foothold. It is wise to use only 
_antiseptics recommended by a physician, diluted and ap- 
‘plied according to his directions. 





Many of the homes in our state have suffered this 
last month because no one in them knew how to care for 
the sick. Every home in the community should have at 
its command a public health nurse who bageretands not 


 . 
Ss 


SGHOOL: -: 


A Department for the Home, 
School and other Community 
Institutions such as Churches, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Women’s 
Clubs, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 


COMMUNITY | 


“The very definition of community 
is a body of men who have things in 
common, who are conscious that they 
have things in common. A community 
is unthinkable, unless you have a vital 
inter-relationship of parts, there must 
be a fusion, there must be a coordina- 
tion, there must be a free intercourse, 
there must be such 2 contact as will 
eonstitute union itself before you will 
have the true course of the wholesome 
blood thrugh the body.’’—President 
Wilson. 


only how to care for patients herself but also how to 
instruct others to do it. 
Such a nurse would organize the young women of the 


community in a class and teach them both how to care 


for the sick and how to keep themselves so well that 
they would be full of energy and pep. The farmer who 
has a good bank account is not afraid of a freshet. The 
housewife with a well stocked larder does not dread 
the unexpected guest. The community that is prepared 
to care for its sick will not fear the influenza when it 
makes its appearance next year. Why not begin to pre- 
pare for the next epidemic now by supporting a public 
health nurse? 


ACHEIVMENTS OF COMMUNITY UNITS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Continued from Page One 


unless she has a boarding place, a home, where she can 
prepare her school work and get sufficient rest for her 
day’s work ahead and to that end a comfortable board- 
ing place was secured. 

The most notable church work was done by appoint- 
ing a county chairman for church work. In counties 
where the Methodist was the prevailing church the chair- 
man endeavored to create Epworth League circles in all 
of the church communities. When the Presbyterians 
were the prevailing denomination Christian Endeavor 
societies were created throughout the county, and so on, 
depending on the nature of the community. 

In many of the counties there was established a Chil- 
dren’s Hour for games and stories. It is hard to realize 


_how much was accomplished through these games and 


stories. Tht children lived in them from week to week 
and the mothers were hardly less happy. Some of the 
college girls who conducted these games said, “It was 
sometimes very hot and the temptation to stay in and 
rest was great but the joy of the children and the grati- 
tude of the mothers outweighed any rest that could 
have been taken.” 

The United States Department of Labor called upon 
us for volunteer service for the North Carolina farmers 
in case of a shortage of labor. As a result of that call 
we had several units of college girls at work on farms 
during the first summer of reconstruction. One unit 
gathered, graded, crated and hauled apples six miles 
over mountain roads to the nearest railroad station. 
Another unit helped to clear the site of a burned build- 
ing, salvaging for iron, etc., and pushed wheelbarrows 
of brick to the site of the new building. 

MINNIE L. JAMISON. 
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Education for Democracy 


A page of educational news intended to assist the teacher in keeping in touch with the latest and 
the best information of the profession. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL SCHOOL 
CHILD 
“Neither the teacher in the 


schools, nor the presiding judge in 
the court, neither the truant officer 
nor the policeman on the beat, is 
qualified to judge as vo a child’s re- 
sponsibility for indolence, apparent 
stupidity and consequent’ retarda- 
tion or offense.” 

The education, classification and 
control of the mentally irresponsi- 
ble child is not exclusively a school 
problem, nor a court problem. It is 
a health problem, a home and a com- 
munity problem with fundamental 
sociological and psychological impli- 
cations. The problem will not be 
solved satisfactorily for home, 
school, city or rural community un- 
til the judging, i. e., examination, 
diagnosis and prescription, is done 
by an expert employed for that spe- 
cific purpose by the community or 
other unit. The expert should be a 
trained clinical psychologist with ex- 
perience in the schools. He should 
head or serve a central organization 
to which each agency likely to dis- 
cover properly suspected cases may 
refer for investigation. 

Cities of 30,000 and larger should 
have such an expert in order that 
children in the schools may be prop- 
erly classified and that offenders in 
the courts may be justly treated. In 
counties where there are no large 
cities such an expert may be employ- 
ed by the county. Provisions . for 
adapted courses of study for the re- 
tarded or advanced will accelerate 
the rate of progress of all types of 
pupils. Mental examination of of- 
fenders will prevent the punishment 
of individuals for the offenses for 
which society is at least partially row 
sponsible. ACD SKE 


ARE WE SPENDING TOO MUCH 
MONEY ON OUR SCHOOLS? 


The average amount paid (let us 
not call it salary) to the teachers of 
North Carolina for the school year 
of 1915-16 was $267.67. The aver- 
age amount paid for last year on 
which official figures are available 
(1917-18) was $285.99. Was this 
an increase or decrease? 

Economists figure that the dollar 
of 1917-18 had so depreciated in 
purchasing power that in 1918 it was 
only 70 per cent of its value during 
the middle of the year 1915. On the 
basis of the purchasing power of the 


dollar in 1915,- the real average 
amount received in 1917-18 is 
$200.19, Thus the average teacher’s’ 





remuneration was $67.48 less in 
1917-18 than it was in 1915-16. 

It is considered that a sheriff who 
keeps his prisoners in jail at an ayv- 
erage cost of 90 cents a day is an 
efficient sheriff. The cost of keeping 
a prisoner in jail for 365 days at 90 
cents a day is $328.50. Compare 
this with the average annual remu- 
neration of teachers according to the 
last, figures available which is, ‘as 
said, $285.99. al fest 1). 


DECREASING REMUNERATION 
MEANS DECREASING TEACH- 
ING SKILL 


We have read recently of 140,000 
teachers leaving the work. What 
kind of teachers are leaving? Sta- 
tistics from North Carolina indicate 
that answer. 

In 1915-16 there were 14,550 
teachers in the state of whom 1857 
were college graduates and 5600 had 
four or more years of teaching expe- 
rience. While in 1917-18 out of 
15,241 teachers only 1793 were col- 
lege graduates and only 4250 had 
four or more years of teaching ex- 
perience. The teachers ‘who are 
leaving the profession, then, are 
coming mostly from the better train- 
ed and experienced teachers. Their 
places are being filled by those not 
well prepared and with less experi- 
ence. What will be the ultimate ef- 
fect? 

Again statistics from North Caro- 
lina may shed some light on the 
probable outcome. The per cent of 
the total school population in aver- 
age daily attendance in ithe schools 
of the state were for the three years 
covered by the lasvy two reports of 
tht State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as follows: 


£915-EGMaN ee 53.8 Pec 
L91646e eee. oes o6 ee 
194-1 Seieeaese 48.9 (Pe 


The conclusion must be that the 
quality of instruction is becoming 
poorer and numbers reached fewer. 
Would, to continue such a condition, 
be economy or waste? 


EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British education is now being 
put into operation. It constitutes 
one of the most comprehensive and 
far-reaching pieces of educational 
legislation in the history of govern- 
ments. American educators will do 
well to watch the workings of the 
bill. Its main provisions are enu- 
merated below: 


1. Compulsory school attendance 





up to the age of 14. This may 
be increased by local authorities. | 

2. Compulsory attendance at con-— 
tinuation schools up to the age | 
of 16. After seven years this 
will extend to 18 years. 

3. Minimum annual attendance at — 
continuation schools placed at 

280 hours. After seven years | 

this will be extended to 320 | 
hours. 

4. Time for attendance to be taken | 
from regular employment hours 
at the expense of the employer. 

5. Attendance at continuation | 
schools must be between the 
hours of 6 a. m. and 1 p.m. 

6. Child labor prohibited under the © 
age of 12. Street trades pro- | 
hibited under 14. | 

7. Compulsory medical inspection 
of all schools. a 

8. Compulsory physical training in — 
all schools. a 

9. Nursery schools for children be-@ 

- tween ages of 2 andi 6 years. 

10. Schools for mothers. 

11. School camps. 

12. School clinics. 

13. School social centers. 

14. Schools for women in industry. © 

15. Transportation, board and lodg-_ 
ing for students may be furnish- | 














ed by local authorities. a 
16. Frequent educational confer 

ences with all expenses of teach- 

ers. paid. i 
17. ‘Substantial increases in salaries 


AL 


for all teachers. 


After the fight with Apollyon the 
way to the far-off ‘Celestial City’ 
may lead through the dark ee 
where it is hard to steer between the | 
“deep ditch’? of stagnation ‘intoml 
which .the blind have led the blind — 
throughout all the ages’? and the | 
“dangerous quag”’ of revolution es | 
to which if even a good man fall, he 
finds no bottom for his feet to stand 
on.”” Our country was never threat- 
ened by so great perils from without — 
and from within, and never inspired 
by higher hopes of a brighter and 
better future. 


ose sansa site A Meghan: 





















Practical education is 
foundation on which idealistic 
achievement can be raised; to neg- 
lect the practical ends of education — 
is foolishness, but to recognize no. 
other is to degrade humanity. Art, 
poetry, the drama, history, may 
have no “survival value, ” but men 
will work for the joy of comprehen- 
sion, for the joy of beauty, for the 
joy of construction, as they will not 
work for less aspiring ends. 


the only — 















































OUR AGE | 


- Our age is one of rapid change. 
The teacher or the community lead- 
er who aims to keep abreast of mod- 
‘ern movements must be continuous- 
y alert. The following column of 
significant happenings of the very 
recent past is an indication of the 
rapidity of change in modern life. 


- 
*. 


_ Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
“State, resigned from the President’s 
| cabinet on February 13th, virtually 
upon demand of Mr. Wilson. The 
President charged Mr. Lansing with 
the usurpation of presidential au- 
thority in calling cabinet meetings 
during the president’s illness. , There 
thave . been serious differences be- 
tween the president and the secre- 
tary of state for some time, particu- 
y in regard to the treaty of peace. 
r. Lansing’s resignation is the 
th change in President Wilson’s 
‘inet since he came into ofiice. 
lowing are the changes: which 
ve occurred: 

, . Seeretary of War, re- 
Secretary of the Treas- 
, resigned. 

lass, Secretary of Treasury, 

ed. 


re- 


Lansing, Secretary of State, re- 
igned. 
sane, 
esigned. 
Redfield, Secretary of Conimeree, 
nesigned. 
_ Houston, Secretary of Agricul- 
| ture, resigned to accept position of 
retary of Treasury. 
fcReynolds, Department of Jus- 
s, resigned. 


Department of Justice, 


Secretary of the Interior, 





partment of Treasury, D>. 
ton. 


Bapenent of War, Newton OD. 
Josephus 


F eminent of Agriculture, 1 OA We 
feredith. 

partment of Interior, John Bar- 
Payne. 

oe 
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“FROM COLLEGE 


TO COMMUNITY 


Department of Commerce, Joshua 
F. Alexander. 

Department of Labor, William B. 
Wilson. 

Postmaster General, A. S. Burle- 
son. 

Attorney General, A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer. 


The men who wrote the Treaty 
of Peace are rapidly disappearing 
from the scenes of active publie life. 
‘Those who seem to have suffered a 
reaction since the Peace Confereuce 
are: 

Italy. Orlando; forced into re- 
tirement by his Parliament. Sonni- 
no; foreign minister, fell with Or- 
lando. 

France. Clemenceau; defeated 
for president. Pinechon; foreign 
minister, forced into retirement. 

United States. Wilson; health 
impaired and involved in bitter con- 
troversy with Senate. Lansing; sec- 
retary of state, compelled to retire. 


The strike of 300,000 members of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Hmployees and Railway Shop 
Laborers, set for Tuesday, February 
17th, has been abandoned indefinite- 
ly by the Union. Action was ittaken 
to this effect on February 14th in 
accordance with a _ request from 
President Wilson. His request asks 
for a delay until a meeting of the 
Railway Union Committee has been 
held. The date set for this meeting 
is February 27th. 


The st ate of Alabama-has adopt- 
ed, by a vote of 10 to 1, a measure 
appropriating the sum of $25,000,- 
000 for the building of good roads 
in the State. 





The railroads of the United States 
which have been’ under government 
control and management since the 
Beginning of the War were turned 
back to private management on 
March first. 





THH LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


Organized during the 50th Annual 
Convention of the N. A. W. S. A., at 
St. Louis, March 1919. 

Its objects: 

1. The final enfranchisement of 
women in our own Republic and 
abroad. 

2. The removal of remaining legal 
discriminations against women in 
the codes and constitutions of the 


several states. 





A page of Campus Activities to keep Former Students, Friends and Taw-payers Acquainted with 
the Progress of the North Carolina College for Women. 


3. The making of our democracy 
safe for the nation and for the world. 
Its organization: 


a. Hight committees. 

1. American Citizenship. 

2. Protection of Women in In- 
dustry. 

3. Child Welfare. 

4. Social Hygiene. 

5. Improvement in 
Laws and Methods. 

6. Study of Food Problems. 

7. Unification of Laws Concern- 
ing Civil Status of Women. 

8. Research. 


b. Method of Work. 


1. Research. 

2. Education. 

3. Organization. 

Committees composed of expert 
students and workers to tnvestigate, 
educate and prepare work for the 
annual meeting of the N. A. W.S. A., 
at which time each will present a 
legislative program which will be 
adopted, amended or rejected by the 
League of Women Voters. 

This work has been done for 1919. 
The reports were made at the Chi- 
cago convention February, 1920. 

c. Members. 

All women living in full suf- 

rage states, As soon as a state 

is fully enfranchised the women 
of that state may become mem- 
pers of League. 

d. The League Council. 

1. Consists of one woman from 
each state having the full, 
presidential, or primary suf- 
frage vote. These shall be 
the presidents of the present 
auxiliary state associations 
or their proxies, and _ the 
chairmen of tne Ratification 


Hlection 


Committees m the seven 
states of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Colorado, Ne- 


vada, Arizona and Wyoming 
until such time as a more 
definite organization is es- 
tablished in those states. 

2. The Council snail pass upon 
all policies of the League, 
and legislative programs 

. must be approved by them. 


e. Spirit of the League. 
Absolutely non-partisan. Mrs. 
Catt has repeatedly advised its 
members to join themselves to 
either the Democratic or the 
Republican party, according to 
their political predilections. A 
‘““woman’s party’? merely in the 
backing and _ furthering all 
forces making for protection and 
uplift of women and children. 
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WHERE TO GET INFORMATION 


Community leaders feel the neces- 
sity of keeping in touch with the 
agencies which are promoting com- 
munity programs. From time to 
time Community Progress will pub- 
lish names and addresses of such 
agencies. 

State Executive Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
of North Carolina, Association Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. 

American National Red Cross, 
Southern Division, Atlanta, Ga. 

Interchurch World Movement of 
North America, General Headquar- 
ters, 894 Broadway, New York. 

North Carolina Rura: Survey Sece- 
tion, 503 Tucker Building, Raleigh, 
N. C. Geo. J. Ramsey, State Super- 
visor. 

Community Service Incorporated, 
One Madison Avenue, New York. 

North Carolina State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare, R. F. 
Beasley, Commissioner, Raleigh, N. 
C. 

National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, 7 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


1. Establishment of agricultural col- 
lege in Michigan 1857. 
a. Several attempts 
made but failed. 
b. Rothamstead Exp. station in 
England already established. 


had been 


bo 


organized in 1860. 

3.. The Land Grant or Morrill Act. 
a. First—1862. 
b. Granted certain tracts of land 
in each state. The interest and 
sale of this land to support col- 
leges which were to teach Agri- 
culture, Mechanic Arts, Military 
Science. 
c. Second Morrill Act 1890. 
Granted $25,000 annually to each 
state for these colleges. 
d. Nelson Amendment 1908. 
Increased this grant to $50,000 
annually. 

4. The Hatch Act 1887. 
a. Establishing experiment §sta- 
tions in connection with each col- 
lege. 
b. Provided $15,000 annually to 
each state. 
c. Adams Act 1906. 
Increased this to $30,000. 

5. Smith-Lever Act. May 8th, 1914. 
(McLaughlin.) 
a. Funds to be used for extension 
teaching only. 
b. $10,000 to each state the first 
year—$480,000 not duplicated 
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by state and continuing as perma- 
ment grant. 
c. Second year $600,000 addition- 
al to be divided among states ac- 
cording to the percentage of the 
rural population of the U.S. Mich. 
4.5 per cent. 
d. This fund increases by $500,- 
000 each year until 1923. 
Total fund to reach $4,100,000. 
e. States must appropriate equal 
amount dollar for dollar. 
f. The emergency amendment 
brought act to maturity or ap- 
proximate maturity during tthe 
War. 

6. Smith-Hughes Act 1917. 
a. Vocational education in Agri- 
culture, Domestic SESS Manual 
Training. 
b. Must deal with children above 
14 years of age. 
c. Funds go to schools and must 
be duplicated by state and school 
district. 
d. Portion of funds go to higher 
schools of education for teacher 
training. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE TO THE NATION 


Chinese proverb: 
like a tree. The roots are agricul- 
ture; the branches are commerce 
and the leaves and fruits are the 
products. 

A. Raw products. 

1. Four-fifths of all raw products 

used in industry raised on farms. 
B. Population. 

1. About one-half (and over two- 

thirds of children) of total pop- 

ulation lives in country. 

2. One century ago our urban 

population was 4 per cent of to- 

tal. 
a. 1890 
1900 


Civilization is 


-,--63.9 Pe, rural 
. rural 
1910 . Tura) 
1918 . rural 
3. In proportion to gainful occu- 
pations: 
a. Professional.. 
b. Trade & Trans. 6,800,000 
ce. Manufacturing... 8,000,000 
d. Home makers. .21,000,000 
e. Agriculture .12,600,000 
(Pre-war figures) 
C. Land area: 
1. Possibilities for the future de- 
velopment: 
a. Total acres in 
USS orden 1,900,000,000 
b. Cap. cult’n.. 950,000,000 
c. In farms now 873,729,000 
d. Not in farms. 177,000,000 
e. Improved land 447,448,000 


1,7000,000 


A Department devoted to the publication of prac- 
tical “things to do.” If you have found a particular 
-plan, program or activity successful im your com- 
munity, pass it on to your fellow-workers. 





D. Food supply and increase of pop- 
ulation: 
1. During 
two censuses food supply in- 


creased 20 per cent while popu-— 


lation increased 21 per cent. 
a. Population 
35- to 50 years. 
b. Surplus food products now 
exhausted. 
E. Tendencies in changes of popula- 
tion: 
1. States having lost in popula- 
tion between 1900-1910: New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri. 
Ten to 15 per cent of city in- 
crease comes from country. q 


SHOULD CHILDREN BE PENAL- 
IZED FOR LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY? A 

After food, raiment andi shelter 
every true American parent desires. 
for his child the advantage of an ed- 
ucation that will equip him for life’s 
struggles and opportunities. For 
decades, 


nities for all the children of all the 
people. The quality of education as 
of other commodities may be fairly 
well judged by its cost. The ie 
capita cost per child for education in 

North Carolina for the three years” 
covered by the last two reports of 
the State Superintendent are in ru- 


ral and city schools as follows: 2 
Rural City | 

1915-16 .......$4.00 $ 9.42 © 
191 ae 4.21 9.52 
190 Stes le 4.48 10.63 — 


Are jhe rural districts paying too 
little or the city districts too much? 
It may help you to answer when you 
know the average per capita cost per 
child in the United States as a whole 
in 1914 was $39.06. Are parents of 
moderate means who are vitally in- 
terested in the education of the chil-) 
dren likely to move to the city or re- 
move in the country? What kind of 
citizens are such parents? When 
they move out of a community on ac- 
count of cheap schools and hence 
poor schools what kind of people 
will take their place? As long as 
rural districts are paying for the ed- 
ucation of their children only one- 
seventh of the average paid in the 
United States, the educational op- 
portunities of the country boys ‘and 
girls are not equal to those of the 
city. As long as the cities of North 
Carolina pay only one-fourth of the 
average per capita cost of education 
in the United States, the most valua- 
ble resource of North Carolina is 
not being conserved. 










doubles every 


our democracy has strug-— 
gled for equal educational opportu-. 
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The Crisis In Education In North Carolina And 
! How To Meet It 








The State of North Carolina is about to attempt a 
‘statesmanlike solution of its educational problem. There 
is a wide-spread feeling that the period of ‘‘talk’”’ is 
over and that the time for action has arrived. 

The Commissioner of Education of the United States 
has joined with State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
‘tion E. C. Brooks, Governor Thomas W. Bickett and 
‘President Julius I. &».+.'» salling a state conference to 
consider ‘‘the Cris: 6; ,Carolina and 
How to Meet it.” Tu reas lau. oot teachers 









‘or those professionally hersomraea pit is to 
‘be a representative me thy aiivvod. dime f the 
(State of North Carolina. es, ¢) sat ~tr. oti! wage Dugchat 
jthe problem of education i, tloged dy at » regis a 
‘local problem but a state anv iV -p bree. adi e 


county and city officials, farn 


‘manufacturers, home-makers, lawyers, pnysiclaus, inil- 
\isters, editors, educators and representatives of all other 
groups are invited to 
take part in this confer- 
sence. 

Speakers of national 
authority on various 













problem will be present to 
jaddress the general ses- 
sions. The important 
ipart of ithis conference, 


| tio meetings. These 
}will be real discussions 
‘where the pressing prob- 
ilems of North Carolina’s 
feducational situation will 
ibe considered. The prin- 
iciples upon which these 
iproblems are to be deter- 
jmined, and then is to fol- 
‘low the formulation of 
practical plans of action looking toward effective legis- 
lation. ; 
All organizations interested in education are urged to 
appoint and send delegates. This includes boards of 
education, parent-teacher clubs, farmers’ clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, merchants’ associations, Kiawanis 
and Rotary Clubs, teachers’ associations, churches, col- 
@ges and all other organizations and institutions inter- 


7, 1920. 


Washington, D. C. 

















|. 






h A recent article published in The New Republic and 
Hiwritten by Prof. William C. Bagley, of Columbia Uni- 
ersity, presents the educational problem of the United 
States in such graphic and forceful manner that we quote 
at length from that article: 

“The time was when teaching, while not highly hon- 
red as a permanent calling, was at least looked upon 
as a thoroughly respectable and even desirable tempo- 
‘ary occupation for capable young men who needed to 
arn a little money toward preparation for a real pro- 
ession. 

_ Public education, indeed, has been far from burden- 
q to the taxpayer. The entire schooling of the aver- 


| 








U 


throughout the country a real crisis. 





THE. CALL 


To the People of North Carolina: 


At the request of His 
Thomas W. Bickett, the Honorable E. C. Brooks, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Julius I. Foust, President of the State College for 
Women, and many prominent citizens, educators 
and others, I am, as United States Commissioner 
of Education, calling a conference on education in 
North Carolina, to meet in Greensboro, May 6 and 








age adult native-born citizen has cost the public less than 
one hundred and fifty dollars—an amount comparable 
perhaps with that which the village grocer invests in his 
daughter’s piano lessons. 

It is small wonder, then, that public school service has 
become progressively less and less attractive to the type 
of young manhood and young womanhood that the na- 
tion needs for this important work. Recent develop- 
ments have intensified the situation, and have created 
In the early days, 


conditions were at least tolerable. Teaching was a stop- 


‘gap occupation, it is true, but many of ithe strongest and 


most promising young men were drawn into the schools 
for a brief period, and some of these, finding the work to 
their liking, remainedi even in the face of meagre rewards 
and inadequate recognitions. 

Today all this is changed. Almost no men become 
classroom teachers in the urban elementary schools; they 
are rapidly deserting the 
rural schools; and those 
seeking even itemporary 
appointments in the high 
schools are diminishing 
in number and apparently 
deteriorating in quality. 

ihn  oreernoeilny © Gnyeiny 
state there is today an 
acute shortage of teach- 
ers for the rural schools; 
it has been reported from 
the headquarters of the 
National Education Asso- 
ciation that nearly a mil- 
lion of children are out of 


Excellency, Governor 


P. P. CLAXTON, school because teachers 
Commissioner of Education. cannot be found for 
them; and this in spite 


of the fact that wages 
have been advance d 
while the standards of 


certification have been lowered by the wholesale issuing 
of ‘“‘emergency’”’ licenses. At least sixty thousand teach- 
ers are reported unable to meet the very meagre stand- 
ards of the lowest grade of teachers’ certificate. 

The military draft gave us for the first time an ade- 
quate picture of our educational limitations, and its rev- 
elation may stimulate us to look upon education as a 
National problem. [Illiteracy suddenly revealed itself as 
a National handicap when we found that the two hun- 
dred thousand illiterates drawn into the training camps 
appreciably delayed our military preparations. The piti- 
able inefficiency of a school system in which one-fourth 
of all the teachers are scarcely more than boys and girls 
themselves finds an ominaus parallel in the fact that one- 
fourth of the drafted men were reported as being unable 
to write an intelligible letter or read a newspaper in- 
telligently. 

Three hundred thousand teachers are employed in the 
rural and village service. Taken in the aggregate theirs 
is at once the most difficult and the most responsible 
task that public education imposes. Nearly sixty per 


Continued on Page Hight 
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PUBLIC WELFARE 


“The Growth of Those Services Which Are Suported by Taxation Measures a People’s Conscious- 








GUILFORD COUNTY WELFARE 


DAY. 


The citizens of Guilford County 
were invited to attend the first 
County Welfare Day program on Sat- 
urday, March 13th. Although the 
attendance was not large the meet- 
ing was considered highly success- 
ful. Some excellent papers were 
read. These will be published in 
succeeding issues of Community 
Progress. Below will be found ex- 
tracts from some of the addresses: 

E. S. Willis, Chairman Guilford 
County Board of Public Welfare: 
“We hope the time will come when 
we can cover every phase of welfare 
work in this county. This means 
that the work will need to be de- 
partmentalized.” 

R. F. Beasley, State Commissioner 
of Public Welfare: ‘Utilizing the 
county as the unit for welfare work 
is a new idea. The State of North 
Carolina is making this interesting 
experiment. The object of all wel- 
fare work is to make every citizen 
an efficient individual. The promary 
agencies of home, school, church and 
government must be made to func- 
tion more efficiently. Public welfare 
co-ordinates the work of these 
agencies. All but six counties of 
the State now have Superintendents 
of Public Welfare. Twenty-five 
counties have part-time superin- 
tendents and seventy counties have 
full-time superintendents. 

Mrs. Blanche B. Carr, Superin- 
tendent of Public Welfare of Quil- 
ford County: ‘“‘During the past six 
months we have handled eighty cases 
of juvenile delinquency. Fifty-four 
of these were brought into the Juve- 
nile Court. Thirty are now on pro- 
bation, seventeen ‘have been placed 
in new surroundings, two are in in- 
stitutions and twenty-seven were 
handled outside of court. Seventy- 
six personal visits have been made 
in connection with school attendance. 
Five adults have been brought into 
court for violating the compulsory 
school attendance law. Ten cases of 
desertion have been cared for. The 
husbands who deserted left forty de- 
pendent children. One wayward 
girl per week has been the record for 
the past twenty-four weeks. Six 
girls have been sent to the State in- 
stitution, five have been returned to 
their own homes and three are now 
rhiay ete wl GS 

Miss Clara Cox, Member of the 
Guilford County Board of Public 
Welfare: “‘The welfare needs of the 


State of North Carolina and the 
County of Guilford are: 

1. A new County Home. 

2. Removal of incurably insane 











ness of Common Interest.” 


and epileptics from County Home. 

3. Enlargement of all institutions 
for the poor and incompetent. 

4. A state institution for the in- 
curably insane. 

5. A refrom school for 
boys and for colored girls. 

6. A mothers’ pension law. 

7. Public support for the child 
labor laws, the compulsory school 


colored 


attendance law and the juvenile 
court. 
A. W McAlister, Member of State 


Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare: ‘‘Poverty, crime and disorder 
need not exist in a well, ordered 
community. We must not only re- 
strict evil amusements, but we must 
also direct constructive amusement. 
Public welfare has no limit to its 
operations; it is as broad as life it- 
self. Individual character is the 
basis of citizenship and its founda- 
tion is Christian morality”’ 

W. C. Boren, Chairman Guilford 
County Board of Commissioners: 
“County government is guided by 
less business principle than any other 
form of organization. No business 
concern could stand its method of 
changing personnel according to the 
whims of petty politics. Many state 
laws are passed without provisions 
for their enforcement.”’ 

Judge M. W. (Gant, Juvenile Court: 
“My short experience with the juve- 
nile court has convinced me of the 
tremendous need for its work. I had 
no idea that there were so many 
wayward boys and girls in this 
vicinity. We need an institution for 
colored boys and girls. The juve- 
nile court needs the support of all 
good people.”’ 

Supt. We Ma Marry sich Pot. 
“The Juvenile Court should lead 
directly to the Big Brother move- 
ment. The great need is for public 
support.”’ 

Dr. Wm. M. Jones, County Health 
Department: ‘“‘The object of public 
health work is to reduce the death 
rate. We must have accurate mor- 
tality and morbidity records. Isola- 
tion is rapidly taking the place of 
quarantine and is much more effec- 
tive. Hach disease should be treated 
as separate entity.” 

(Mrs. Clarence Johnson: ‘One of 
the functions of the Child Welfare 
Department is to visit the instNu- 
tions for child caring. There are in 
the State 10 orphanages, 1 institu- 
tion for delinquent girls, 1 for de- 
linquent boys, and 1 for mental de- 
fectives. All of these need enlarge- 
ment. They now have large wait- 
ine lists.” 

H. C. Lindeman, North Carolina 
College for Women: ‘‘The future so- 
cial worker must ‘be professionally 


. time. 








trained. The objective of all socia 
work ‘is to build a society. It in 
cludes the well and sick,—physicall; 
and socially. We must create meth 
ods for making constructive use 0 
the leisure time. Welfare work wil 
never reach its highest success unti 
all of our communities are organizer 
30 that itthey will have a voice i} 
directing their own affairs.”’ 

Rev. W. A. Lambeth: ‘‘We mus 
take our motor nerves to church a 
well as our sensory nerves. Th 
church creates a great dynami 
force every Sunday. Welfare work 
ers must harness this energy to defi 
nite jtasks.’’ 

Rey. R. M. Williams: ‘“‘If religio’ 
stops at mere worship it will not pla 
a vital part in our social structure 
The function of the church is t 
teach and to preach and to heal.’’ 

Miss Ola Stephenson: ‘“Throug 
Home Demonstration work we ar 
attempting to organize all of th 
communities of the County. Th 
economic phases of Home Dem 
onstration work have to do wit 
making the home and the farm mor 
efficient. We also encourage socié 
affairs and recreation.’ 

S. R. Bivens: ‘‘The business of th 
Farm Demonstrator is to teach th 
farmer how to make more mone} 
The Demonstrators are travelin 
teachers. By enabling the farmer t 
make more money and to grow mot 
per acre we also increase his leisu1 
The welfare workers mu 
teach the farmer how to spend h 
money and his leisure time.’’ 

Miss Betty Aiken Land: ‘The 
are in Guilford County 242 teachei 
and 7,000 pupils who are doing we 
fare work every day. In our §, 
schools we teach health, thrift, oc 
operation, and fair play. These ai 
essentially welfare activities.’’ 


Five Hundred school teachers : 
the City of Cleveland, Ohio, find | 
necessary to hold two jobs in ordi 
to keep up with the cost of livin 
Many of them serve as telephone oO 
erators at nights. 













Land hunger is beginning to mati 
fest itself among the returned sc 
diers. The U.S. Reclamation Ser 
ice has received 15,000 applicatio: 
for 144 farms in the North Plat 
and Shoshone irrigation districts. 


i 
On February 13th there were 1! 
279 schools closed because of lai 
of teachers. 41,900 schools are | 
ing taught by teachers who do n 
comply with the minimum standar. 
of training. 
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HOME =: 


“A vision of the meaning of democ- 
racy opens before us when we conceive 
of citizens going to school to one an- 
other in common schoolhouses to un- 
derstand and answer public questions, 
as hitherto only representatives of the 
citizens have gone to school to one an- 
other in the buildings provided for 
them.”’—President Wilson. 


SCHOOL =: 


A Department for the Home, 
School and other Community 
Institutions such as Churches, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Women’s 
Clubs, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
et cetera. 





Park Road Community House 


What One Mecklenburg County Rural Community is Doing 
i ._ Without Outside Aid or Appropriations 


The Charlotte Observer in a recent 
issue published this very interesting 
account of what one North Carolina 
community is accomplishing in the 


interests of its community life. 


iy 

| Judging from the amount of lum- 
ber the size of the rock pile and the 
trim appearance of the itrees and 
shrubbery on the Park Road commu- 
nity grounds the community house 
is to be a reality. The first week of 
February was to ‘have been ‘“‘base- 
ment week,’’ but the ground hog was 
not of the same opinion. The build- 
ing will be a frame structure, 66x30 
eet, with a porch 12 feet wide, ex- 
tending the length of the front, the 
basement will be the same size of 
he building. The foundation of the 
ouse will be of old field stone with 
stone chimney and a six-foot open 
replace in the assembly room. with 
uilt-in booksases on either side. The 
main floor will contain an assembly 
room with a seating capacity of 200, 
and a large stage, a kitchen, two toi- 
ets and two large committee rooms. 
[The lot, which is 210 feet by 480 
feet, is well situated for an excellent 
thletic field at the rear of the build- 
mg. This building is to be erected 
without any expenditure of money 
whatever except for material that is 
jeing bought at a reduction, as cash 
s being paid. 

Every sunshiney afternoon ‘rock- 
Jickings’’ are held, in which the wo- 
nen and children participate. They 
are riding in the fields of the rocks, 
which are a pest, and the men are 
nore than willing to do the hauling 
‘or them. The women have proven 
chat their hands can move as fast as 
their tongues, for they can load a 
agon in five minutes by a watch. 
The sand for the cement is also to be 
tiven and hauled by the men in the 
sommunity. The men are co-operat- 
ng in the work as well as the wo- 
nen. Ten teams were lined up to 
‘o for lumber at one time. A record 
Ss being kept of the work being done 
yy each man. 

The occupations of the men in the 
Ommunity are as varied as in the 
ursery rhyme, rich man, poor man, 





























beggar man, thief, etc., so there is 
an expert to supervise every job. Mr. 
S. F. Washam, who can move moun- 
tains with mules will oversee the 
digging of the basement. Mr. H. G. 
Ashcraft a man who does everything 
well, will see and know that the 
house has a good foundation. Mr. 
B. J. Sumerow, who is well informed 
in building, will have charge of the 


erection of the building. Mr. C. M. 
Creswell, architect and landscape 
gardner, drew the plans for the 


building and grounds that were 
unanimously approved and adopted 
by the community. ‘There is an ac- 
tive building committee, which is 
composed of Mr. B. J. Summerow, 
chairman; Mr. C. M. Creswell, secre- 
tary; Mr. H. G. Ashcraft, treasurer, 
and Mr W. F. Graham, that has been 
given 'a vote of confidence and au- 
thority by the community. 

Besides being a liberal subscriber 
to the building, Mr. Frank Shannon- 
house of the Charlotte bar has said 
that he will make us a present of a 
heating plant and water system. 
Such interest in the community is 
greatly appreciated and the is extend- 
ed a vote of thanks for services al- 
ready rendered. 

The Park Road community house 
really had its beginning fin May, 
1917, when in response to invitations 
sent out by an interested member of 
the community the women assem- 
bled and organized the Park Home 
Demonstration Club, electing Mrs. 
Harvey B. Hunter president, 
who still serves in that capacity, 
having been re-elected from time to 
time. There being no church, school 
nor community center of any kind. 
it being only four miles from the 
square, the women had never met 
together before, neighbors had to be 
introduced. There have ‘been regular 
monthly meetings of the club ever 
since and at no time has there been 
more than 12 active members. The 
ccunty demonstration agent has ai- 
tended most of the meetings. There 
have been various demonstrations in 
canning (the club buying a canning 
outfit), bread making, home conven- 
iences, Red Cross work and contribu- 
tions to benevolent causes, but the 





and 





COMMUNITY 





“The very definition of community 
is a body of men who have things in 
common, who are conscious that they 
have things in common. A community 
is unthinkable, unless you have a vital 
inter-relationship of parts, there must 
be a fusion, there must be a coordina- 
tion, there must be a free intercourse, 
there must be such a contact as will 
constitute union itself before you will 
have the true course of the wholesome 
blood thrugh the body.’—President 
Wilson. 


greatest thing accomplished was the 
building up of a community spirit. 
Whether the meetings were well at- 
tended or only a mere handful, each 
oae present went home feeling bet- 
ter for having ‘gone. When the Fed- 
eration of Home Demonstration 
Clubs of Mecklenburg county was 
organized in May, 1919, 75 per cent 
of the members of this club joined, 
for they had learned the value of as- 
sociation with their fellow country- 
women. 

The need was being felt for some 
kind of meeting place, the meetings 
having been held at the home of the 
members. When it was announced 
that the clubs of the county would 
compete at the fair of the Carolinas 
with educational booths, a chance 
was seen whereby a library or $50 or 
a club room could be received. The 
club did not hesitate to enter the 
contest, as it held a successful fair 
of its own in ithe fall of 1918. 
With this amount as a starter, inves- 
tigations were started at once to see 
what the prospects were for getting 
a ‘‘meeting house’’ large enough for 
the whole community, as the commu: 
-nity spirit had grown so that the 
whole family wanted to be included 
instead! of only the mothers and 
smaller children as _ heretofore. A 
banquet was planned with the hus- 
bands and new neighbors as guests, 
at which the advice and the assist- 
ance of the men was asked as to 
how, what and where a community 
house be built. It seemed as though 
the men had just been waitin fo1 
‘such an invitation, for soon they had 
secured the donation of the abuvve 
mentioned lot from Mr. J. K. Wolfs, 
who owns property in the commun’: 
ity, but who lives in town. Mr. Wolfe 
cheerfully gave the land! and let the 
,community decide on the size and lo- 
cation and a more ideally situated 
‘lot could not be found elsewhere. 
' (At the first call for money $1,100 
cash was given, but the community 
spirit already shown is worth an in- 
calculable amount. There are only 
«25 families included in the commu- 
nity and seven of those have moved 
in during the past six months. 
~ The women of the community, the 
peaicuiy of whom are mothers, have 
been working for the good of the 
jcommunity for the past three years 
«and who still have its welfare in the 
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S EDITORIAL. ¢ 


WELFARE WORK AND DEMOCRACY 











Employers of labor undertook, several years ago, to 
install programs of welfare work in their factories. This 
movement created a great deal of interest in the indus- 


industrial welfare 


trial world. A new profession of 
workers was created. It was the task of these special- 
ists to provide activities and conveniences for the work- 
ers. 

Curiously enough the workers manifested no sincere 
or lasting interest in the program. After the novelty of 
the factory dance, the factory motion picture and the 
factory lunch-room had worn off there was noted a 
gradual return of the workers to their former places of 
recreation and leisure. To many tthis appeared to be 
gross ingratitude on the part of the workers toward their 
employers. A closer analysis of this problem, however, 
does not bear out this conclusion. 

Welfare work paid for by others and supervised by 
others is not in harmony with the principles of dem- 
ocracy. This the workers felt instinctively although 
they were not always able to make their feeling articu- 
late. All men have an inherent desire to be free, and 
they will purchase freedom at great sacrifics to them- 
selves. The worker’s club may not compare in size or 
attractiveness to the clubroom provided by the employer 
but it is his club. Within its walls he is a free man and 
for this feeling of freedom and independence he is will- 
ing to make great sacrifices. 

The lesson which has been learned through the at- 
tempts made in industrial welfare work is that welfare 
is a community right. It is not the function of an in- 
dustrial corporation to furnish its employees with ad- 
vantages which are not common to the entire commu- 
nity. The industrial corporation should rather take its 
place as a community institution and assist the commu- 
nity in promoting the welfare of all. It is a funda- 
mental law of democracy that people are contented only 
when they participate on the basis of equal rights. The 
welfare of a community is assured only when all of the 
people in the community contribute and participate in 


the program. 


COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS 


As the close of the school-year approaches notices of 
Oc- 
casioually one reads an announcement which indicates 


commencement exercises appear in the public press. 


that there is a relationship between the school and the 
community, but such cases are rare. The majority of 


schools still conduct the traditional commencement pro- 





gram which consists in a few orations or modes of ex 

pression by the members of the graduating class with th 

prominent feature an address by some public speaker 
The best reason for this type of commencement is the 
fact that it has always been done this way. 

The commencement period is a propitious time fo 
bringing the school and the community into working re 
lationship. The feature of such an event should be th 


co-operative participation of school and community in 






















activities which provide the the graduating class with a 


sense of its community membership. 


EDUCATION AND THE NATION 


A large majority of the leading educators of the 


United States are now agreed that the educational 
problem will never be adequately solved until education 
is recognized as a national concern. The legislative ma- 
chinery for creating a Department of Education in the 
Cabinet fs now before Congress in the form of the Smith- 
Towner bill. This measure deserves the earnest study 
of every thinking citizen. Its opponents are using the 
time-worn argument of ‘states rights’ in objecting to 
national control of education. Prohibition and equal 
suffrage have had to overcome this same argument if 
their slow but successful campaigns. The same reasons 
which render prohibition and suffrage concerns of -th 
entire nation are valid in the case of education. . Ther 
is nothing in the Smith-Towner bill which takes away 
from the local community any of its essential rights. 
There is in it the force which will make schools of the 
poorer states as good as those of the wealthier states. 
Justice to children should overbalance the narrow basis 


of the ‘states rights’ argument. 

















Communities desiring to be enlightened regarding 


the Smith-Towner bill should arrange debates and pub- 


lic presentations of the subject. This most important 


citizens. 
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Education for Democracy 


A page of educational news intended to assist the teacher in keeping in touch with the latest and 


the best information of the profession. 





Relation of the Education of the Farmer to His Income 


Unquestionably one of the best 
things for a young man who intends 
to become a farmer is a good high 
school education. Many farmers 
with very little schooling succeed, 
but these same men would do better 
if they had had the opportunity of 


further training. No one ever hears 
a farmer regret that he spent a part 
of his early life in school. 


In table the farmers are divided 
according to the extent of their edu- 
cation. 


Table—Relation of the owner’s or tenant’s education to his income on farms 
in Indiana, Illinvis, and Iowa. 
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There were only eight men, four more than a district school educa- 


owners and four tenants, who never 
shad a school training. Of the own- 
ers and tenants, 77 per cent. attend- 
ed a common or district school. 
About 18 per cent attended a high 
school, and one out of every 35 went 
to college or to some institution of 
similar grade. 

On the whole the tenants had re- 
ceived more education than the own- 
ers, 23 per cent. of them having 


tion, while only 20 per cent. of the 
owners had such training. 

Those men having the best train- 
ing made the largest incomes,  al- 
though they were materially helped 
in doing this by much larger farms 
and greater capital. 

To determine the real influence of 
education, the tenant farmers hav- 
ing the same training were divided 
according to their capital (Table II). 


Table Il.—Relation of education to profits of tenants with equal capital. 








‘Capital and training. 
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The difference is in favor of the is given to their training. Farming 


“high school man, especrally in the 


group of those having over $3,000 
capital. In this case they made near- 
ly double the average income. 
Considering that the farm boys of 
today will be the farmers of tomor- 
rcw, altogether too little attention 


is a business the same as any other 
industry, and until our schools teach 
some of the fundamental principles 
governing profitable farming the 
farm boy is likely to seek work else- 
where. Many boys leave the farm 
because they see no future in it. An- 


other important reason is the lack of 
profitable work at home. A mod- 
erate-sized farm is necessary to give 
employment to the farmer and his 
sons. The small farm does not pro- 
vide work; hence, the boys must find 
employment elsewhere. Let them 
fully understand huw rarm profits 
and losses are made and there will 
be an incentive to remain. First 
make our farms profitable, and the 
question of keeping the boys there 
will solve itself.—Bulletin U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
SCHOOLS? 


At the recent meeting of the N. E. 
A. in Cleveland the results of a sur- 
vey conducted on the basis of 1792 
school superintendents were pub- 
lished. These superintendents had 
sent in signed statements regarding 
the educational situation in their 
communities, and on these state- 
ments the following estimates were 
made: 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY 
THOUSAND have quit the teaching 
profession the past year. 

THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
SCHOOL ROOMS, without teachers, 
failed to open their doors for the fall 
term. 

SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND MORE 
school rooms filled by teachers tem- 
porarily certified—that is, below reg- 
ular teacher standards. 

NINE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
BIGHT teachers in New York City 
alone have dropped out since last 
September to take more remunera- 
‘ive positions. 

NORMAL SCHOOL ENROLL- 
MENTS have fallen off 30 per cent 
the past year while colleges and uni- 
versities are crowded. 

THACHERS’ SALARIES have in- 
creased from 20 to 50 per cent since 
before the war, while values in terms 
of currency have doubled. 


WHERE TO GET INFORMATION 


Bureau of Extension, University 
of North Carolita, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
L. R. Wilson, Librarian. 


The Community Center Associa- 
tion, 1415 East 57th Street, Chica- 
go, Ill. Edward L. Burchard, Ed- 
itor and Asst. Sec. 


National University Extension As- 
sociation, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, N. C. J. J. Pettijohn, 
Treasurer. 
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For the 


Community 
Leader 


Tools 


GAMES FOR RAINY DAYS. 


Question: Can you give me a few 
good games that can be played in 
the halls of a high school on rainy 
days? ‘There is no gymnasium and 
this year the auditorium has been 
converted into classrooms. There 
are just two long,narrow halls where 
the children can be assembled. 

Fe Wan Ge 


Answer: There are a large num- 
ber of relay games which may be 
utilized under the conditions men- 
tioned above. These may be found 
in any good book on games such as 
Bancroft’s ‘‘Games for the Home, 
School,Playground and Gymnasium.” 

Several games which may be suit- 
able are described below: 


VIS-A-VIS. 
Good to mix up crowd. 

Grade: Grammar, High. 

No. of Players: 20 to 60. 

One player is chosen to be “‘it.’’ 
The other players stand in couples 
about the room, and! obey the orders 
of the one who is “it.’”’ When he 
calls, “‘Face to face!’’ the two in 
each couple face each other. When 
he calls, ‘‘Bac kto back!’’ they turn 


their backs on each other. (Other 
commands may be given.) Finally, 
when he calls, ‘‘Vis-a-vis!’’ they 


change partners. Then the one who 
is “‘it’’ tries to secure a partner for 
himself. The player who is left 
alone is “it”? in the next game. 


ROUND BALL. 

20 to 60 players. 

Playground; gymnasium; 
room. 

Hand ball: basket ball. 

This is an advanced form of Circle 
Ball, there bing two competing teams 
in a circle, with wide spaces between. 

The players form in a circle, drop 
hands, and step backward two paces 
to make an interval between play- 
ers. They number off in twos. The 
A No. One is captain for the Ones, 
and the A No. Two is captain for the 
Twos. Each captain has a ball. The 
game consists in throwing the ball 
around the circle, the ball started by 
captain No. One going only to the 
players of that number, and the ball 
started by captain No. Two to the 
players who bear his number. 

The party wins whose ball first 
completes the circle five times. Hach 
time that the captain receives the 
ball he calls out a number corre- 
sponding to the number of times the 
ball has circulated. ‘‘One’”’ for the 
first time. ‘‘Two’’ for the second, 
etc. The play should be rapid. Any 
player dropping the ball must pick 
it up and throw in regular form. 


school- 


A Department devoted to the. publication of prac- 


tical “things to do.” If you have found a particular 
plan, program or activity successful in your com- 


munity, pass it on to your fellow-workers. 


The game may be varied by re- 
quiring different methods of throw- 
ing and catching, such as catching 
with the right hand, left hand, both 
hands, etc., if a hand! ball be used; 
or throw from below, above or push- 
ing straight from the chest if a bas- 
ket ball be used. It is well to start 
ball on opposite sides of the circle. 


ARCH BALL. 

10 to 100 players. 

Playground; gymnasium; 
room. 

Basket ball; bean bag; oat sack; 
any substitute. 

The players line up in two or more 
single files ,which compete with each 
other, and must therefore contain an 
equal number of players. The cap- 
tain or leader of each file toes a line 
drawn across the ground and holds 
a basket (a bean bag or other object 
may be used.) ‘At a given signal he 
passes the ball backward over his 
head to the player next behind, who 
in turn passes it backward as rapid- 
ly as possible, and so on until it 
reaches the last player in line. He 
at once runs forward, carrying the 
ball to the front of the line, which 
moves backward one place to make 
room for him. He toes the line and 
passes the ball backward over his 
head. The play continues until the 
captain reaches the end of the line, 
and runs forward with the ball to 
his original place at the head of the 
file. As he takes his place there, he 
holds the ball aloft as a signal that 
he has finished. 'The file wins whose 
captain is the first to return to his 
place. 


school- 


ALL UP RELAY. 

10 to 60 or more players. 

Playground; gymnasium; school- 
room. me 9 oe 

The players are divided into two 
or more groups of like numbers 
which compete against each other. 
The different groups line up in single 
fie behind a starting line drawn on 
the ground. Directly in front of 
each team, at the opposite end of the 
running space( which should be 
from twenty to fifty feet long), are 
drawn two circles, each three feet in 
diameter, and placed side by side, 
with rims touching. In one of the 
circles of each pair three Indian 
clubs are placed. 

On a signal, number one of each 
file runs forward and with one hand 
only changes the clubs from one cir- 
cle to another. Each club must be 
made to stand, and none must touch 
the outline of the circle. 
each player finishes this, he runs 
back to his file, touches the next 
player on the hand, and passes off, 


As soon as | 


back of the line. The second player 
should be waiting for this ‘‘touch- 
off’? with toe on the starting line and 
hand outstretched. 

The second player, on reciving the 
touch-off, runs forward to the cir- 
cles and change sthe clubs from the 
second ring back tothe first, ob- 
serving the same rules of procedure. 
Each player, in turn does this, the 
file winning whose last player is first 
to dash over the starting line on his 
return. 


MILL WHEEL. 

One player, the miller, stands in 
the center and the other players 
choose partners and march or skip 
around the miller two-by-two in a 
large circle. At a given signal all 
must change partners, and during 
the change the miller tries to secure 
a partner. The one left without a 
partner goes to the center and the 
game continues. Fun is added if in 
changing, the players try to avoid 
the miller; and also if they _try to 
secure a new partner from across the 
room instead of near at hand. The 
signal may be a clap of the hands, 
a blow of a whistle, or if music is 
used, a sudden and unexpected stop. 


Standard Stories and Poems—Suita- 
ble as Recitations for All 
Occasions. 


Anyone desiring a copy of any of 
the following may secure same by 
sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope ito Vera Pachal, North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro, 
Nae Ga 


STORIES 
Title Author 

The ‘PurplemMress'-). 152 oe O. Henry 
October and) June eee O. Henry 
The Gift of the Magi..... O. Henry 
The Romance of Busy Broker 

cee Meet oso Os. Tak 
The Brief Debut of Maggie 

Paspeliorel stevie dle’ sey hea O. Henry 
The Exact Science of Matrimony 

ote 2 wteih |e & 40000 nee O. Henry 
The General Grafter ..... O. Henry 
School and Schools ...... O. Henry 
Supply and:Demand ..... O. Henry 
The Voice of the City ....0O. Henry 
A Lick Penny Lover ..... O. Henry 


Roses, Ruses and Romance 
eS PH CERIN S by o.0.0 c O. 

Jimmie Hayes and Muriel.O. 

The Arm of Gravelotte 

The Bad Man 

The Joke on Preston 


Henry 


Continued on Page Seven 
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NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


BR@OM COLLEGE 
TO COMMUNITY 


A page of Campus Activities to keep Former Students, Friends and Tax-payers Acquainted with 
the Progress of the North Carolina College for Women. 


A POET OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Vachel Lindsay, the 
guished American poet and wander- 
ing minstrel of the twentieth cen- 
tury, entertained the faculity and stu- 
dents of the college on March 10th 
and 1lith, by a series of readings 
from his poems. Those of us who 
had tried in vain to follow Mr. Lind- 
say’s marginal notes of instruction 
for reading his poems, no longer 
wondered at the futility of our at- 
tempts when we heard the poet him- 
self render them according to the 
original pattern he had followed in 
combining words and music. Among 
the poems which he read were: ‘The 
Congo,’”’ a gorgeous barbaric rhap- 
sody of the African, his famous 
“General Booth,’’the ‘‘Chinese Night- 
ingale,”’ “Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight in Sprinfield, Illinois,’ 
“King Solomon and the Queen of 

Sheba,”’ and “‘Andrew Jackson,’’ one 
of his most recent poems. 


Because his characteristic chant- 
ing of the poems was unlike anything 
that had been given here before, the 
music of his verse was stressed more 
than the thought which it contained. 
Yet his interpretations were  sufii- 
cient to remind us that the poet lov- 
er of humanity who has learned to 
know all types of people, in his 
tramps across the country had a 

real message to give. His sympathy 
with the negro, as he _ expressed 
many times, goes deepr than ithe 
common appreciation of his humor 
as we see it in his rude dialect. It is 
the orginal African, with his ‘‘wealth 
of untold geuins’”’ for music, oratory, 
and religion, that Mr. Lindsay sees 
and admires with something ap- 
proaching reverence. And in his 
“King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba”? he gave us through the ne- 
gro’s ideal of “‘Sunday be every day,”’ 
his own message of hope and opti- 
mism, expressed in an altogether dif- 
ferent way in the famous ‘‘Chinese 
Nightingale’s’”’ song of the inevitable 
return of Spring, no matter how 
black the winter may be, and in “‘the 


league of sober folk’’ of which he- 


sang in 1914, when Belgium was in- 

vaded,, in his poem, “‘Abraham Lin- 

coln Walks at Midnight in Spring- 
field, Illinois.’’ 





The largest teacher shortages are: 
Kentucky, 6,250; Texas, 2,055; Vir- 
ginia, 2,000; Georgia, 1,500; North 
Carolina, 700; Iowa, 600. 


distin- 


The Y. W. C .A. alld the Woman 
In Industry. 


The 1860 report of the Ladies’ 
Christian Association of New York 
City mentions religious services for 
the 100 women employed in ithe 
Tract House, and the 500 women 
employees in a skirt factory. 


In the 60 years since this extreme- 
ly small beginning the Industrial 
Work of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has passed through 
various stages. The spirit of work- 
ing and playing with the women and 
giving them a chance to express 
themselves has taken the place. of 
vnat of working for and teaching 
them. The emphasis instead of be- 
ing placed on corrective gymnastics, 
as it were, is being placed on sources, 
the laws governing labor. 


In order to meet the tremendous 
needs of industrial women created 
by the war, the industrial program 
ot the association was greatly en- 
larged. Nor since November, 1918, 
has the work decreased to a great 
extent. During the past 18 months 
about 300,000 girls have taken part 
in the activities of industrial .cen- 
ters. 


Great, indeed, are ithe opportuni- 
ties before the Y. W. C. A. to do its 
part in bringing the abundant life 
to the women in industry. Not only 
are just laws which guard their 
physical welfare, essential, but also 
it is equally important that their 
mental and spiritual lives should be 
given a chance to grow. 


To give such an opportunity to ithe 
women in industry for this three- 
fold development is part of the work 
of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 





Officers of the Student Government 
Association for the Year 1920-21 
President, Lena Kernodle, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Vice-President, Gladys Wells, Clin- 

ton, N. C. 

Secretary, Mabel Stamper, Leaks- 

Ville pe Nee Cs 


Treasurer, Virginia Terrell, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Fire Chief, Evelyn Wilson, 
Dover, N. C. 


Cheer Leader, Eunice McAdams, 


Salisbury, N. C. 


ey 


Standard Stories and Poems—Suita- 
ble as Recitations for All 
Occasions 


Continued from Page Six 


Thicker Than Water 
hoe Soe oe Se pina Bourbor and Osborn 


Mee ATES WiC Ciete sccheen ites sins ois Edward 

Bee Wiksaeoppice te Bey eee ee ak Wiley 

WOVE: AO area sae ates tate eter New 

THe SCATCCrO Woes siete ole as Mather 
OEMS 

attle* Orphane Annies fe. se Riley 

Tier BAT PSUO Tyee emake cle es snes Riley 


That Old Sweetheart of Mine. . Riley 
Farmer Whipple Bachelor ....Riley 
The Wind and the Moon. .McDonald 
A Ballad for a Boy ....Anonymous 
The Brides of Enderly ....Ingelow 
Recessional [Lest We Forget] 


J SUT, oak et SRCRM Let Gr eau: Kipling 
MORCALIU YES at cine Pavone) skamreus tet at's Knot 
TLS nee RUS iiss een eters Browning 
DO, SA IMCTIC Awe. sci steke meets ke aban. Austin 
Some) OteViiyseliv: cena een eeu Whitman 
The Man With the Hoa.. .Markham 
Wreck of the Hespews ..Longfellow 


The Destruction of Sennacheub 
cess 2; SUR RiCec erate CREO ERG Since i AOA Bryan 





SCHOOL HYGIENE 


A survey of the slow or retarded 
children in one large school of the 
United States reveals the following 
physical causes: 

Hypertrophied tonsils, 47 per cent. 

Adenoids, 11 per cent. 

Enlarged cervical glands, 66 per 
cent. 

Heart defects, 36.7 per cent. 

Regular coffee drinkers, 54.5 per 
cent. 

Insufficient sleep, 50 per cent. 

Regular attendance at shows two 
to five times per week, 26.5 per cent. 





“Dynamite can tear out the ice 
gorge that chokes the stream of pro- 
gress, but toleration is the June air 
that will melt it.” 


“Once resort to violence and you 
can no longer persuade.”’ 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens” 
does not mean ‘“‘Share ye one an- 
other’s delusions.”’ 
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PARK ROAD COMMUNITY HOUSE 


Continued from Page Three 


future at heart have drawn up the 
following set of principles for the 
benefit of newcomers into the com- 
munity and whosoever elsewhere 
might be concerned. They have been 
voted on and adopted by the com- 
munity and with the personal signa- 
tures attached will be framed and 
hung in the community house. 


Principle No. 1. Realizing that 
questionable amusements might, in 
time become destructive of the above 
aim of the community, we therefore 
agree that dancing andi card playing 
shall not be tolerated in the commu- 
nity house. 


Principle No. 2. In order that all 
entertainments held in the commu- 
nity house may be recreative, educa- 
tional and moral in nature, no enter- 
tainment of any (kind whatsoever 
shall be held without the presence 
of one or more representatives from 
either Park Road Demonstration 
Club or the community house land 
trustees. 


‘Principle No. 3. For the promo- 
tion and encouragement of temper- 
ance in the community, no alcoholic 
drinks of any kind whatsoever shall 
be served at any time in the commu- 
nity house. 


This community house will be for 
use by the people at any time and 
all times. There is as yet only one 
organization in the community, which 
is the Park Road Home Demonstra- 
tion Club, but at the next regular 
meeting of this club plans will be 
discussed as to the forming of a book 
club that will take up a course of 
study similar to that of the Women’s 
Club in Charlotte. There will be an 
organization of the children which 
will be under the supervision of the 
demonstration club and will meet at 
the same time, so that the mothers 
and children can go together. There 
will be a nursery fitted up for the 
smaller children, and a playroom for 
the larger ones. A library for chil- 
dren and grownups will be started 
as soon as the building is completed. 
There bing a number of young peo- 
ple in the community, they will form 
a dramatic club and develop the 
splendid musical talent among them. 





“The search for: happiness based 
upon untrue beliefs is neither very 
noble nor very glorious.” 


It cost $200,000,000 to maintain 
the penal institutions of the United 
States last year. $45,000,000 worth 
of property was stolen in transporta- 
tion, 


“TRUTH, INDEED, IS 
SINGLE, BUT OPINIONS 
ARE INFINITELY VARI- 
OUS.) eg ee) a eee = 


“Nothing puts an edge on one’s 
thinking like coming on new and 
interesting truth mixed, neverthe- 
less, with some error.” 


“Good teaching deals primarily 
with ideas and feelings rather than 
with words, and it consists in fitting 
or dovetailing new thoughts and 
emotions with those already in the 
pupil’s possession; it is a process of 
adjusting the new to the ocld.’’ 


“Thinking is often a rearrange- 
ment of our prejudices.” 

“Resolutions and moral or ethical 
principles should be determinedly 
put into action, at once and on every 
occasion. Letting ideas ooze out in 
vapid sentimentality produces only 
a tiresome and ineffective prater.”’ 


“There is no alchemy by which a 
universal harmony can be produced 
out of hatred.’’ 

“Peace on earth and good-will to 
men.” But there can be no peace on 
earth until there is good-will among 
men. 


“And a good community does not 
spring from the glory of the State, 
but from the unfettere:! develop- 
ment of individuals: from happiness 
in daily life, from congenial work 
giving opportunity for whatever con- 
structiveness each man or woman 
may possess, from free persona] re- 
lations embodying love and taking 
away the roots of envy in thwarted 
capacity from affecticn, and above 
all from the joy of life and its ex- 
pression in spontaneous creation. 

The tendency of a thorough sys- 
tem and elaborate organization is to 
introduce a dead level of dull effi- 
ciency in the schools. 


Excessive devotion to ‘“‘bread stu- 
dies,’ whether voluntary or compul- 
sory tends to make ‘a man’s vocation 
the prison of his soul. 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION IN 
NORTH CAROLINA AND HOW 
TO MEET IT 


Continued from Page One 


cent of the next generation of 
American citizens will have all of 
their schooling under the direction 


of these teachers. Most of the 
schools are of the one-room va- 
riety. The teachers are isolated; 


they lack the help and insipration 
that the companionship of fellow- 
workers alone can furnish. They 
teach a varied program. They must 
adjust their teaching to every level 
of ability represented by from twen- 
ty to sixty boys and girls, ranging in 
age from five or six to fifteen or six- 
teen. They are unsupervised, except 
for an occasional call from a county 
superintendent,—whose office is usu- 
ally in politics and whose education- 
al qualifications are sometimes as 
meagre as are those of the teachers 
whom he is employed to help. 

It is thoroughly in keeping with 
the public attitude toward the work 
of teaching that the difficult and re- 
sponsible work of the rural and vil- 
lage schools is given over to the 
youngest, the most transient, and 
the least well-trained section of the 


teaching population. An overwhelm- 


ing majority of these three hundred 
thousand teachers have not passed 
the age of twenty-one; at least one 
hundred thousand of them are six- 
teen, seventeen, or eighteen years of 
age. These estimates are pased upon 
pre-war figures. The condition to- 
day is doubtless much worse. 

The rural school teachers are 
transient in the calling. The Fed- 
eral Commissioner of Education es- 
timated that 130,000 recruits were 
needed for this service last year— 
an annual “‘turn-over’’ of more than 
one in three. In the state just re- 
ferred to, the Bureau of Hducation 
reports the average term of service 
of the rural school teacher to be not 
more than two years. 

The situation in the rural and vil- 
lage schools throws its dark shadow 
over every type of educational work. 
Urban schools are, in many ways 
vastly better off, andi yet the fact 


that the rural and village teachers | 


constituting nearly one-half of the 
teaching population are immature, 


transient, and untrained, operatesto 
depress standards throughout the en- 
Most of the larger cities, — 


tire field. 
for example, maintain local training 


schools for elementary teachers, and — 
’ could easily require reasonably high 


standards of preparation. With a 
few exceptions, they demand but one 
or two years of professional training 
after the candidiate has completed a 
high school course. It is generally 
agreed that two years of such train- 
ing represent the minimum that 
should be tolerated, but even our 
largest and richest cities are content 
with this. Indeed, of all of our pub- 
lic school teachers onty one in five 


have met this minimum standard.’ 
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CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The State of North Carolina Calls Its Citizenship To Help Solve the State’s 
Greatest Problem 


“Plans for the Citizens’ Conference on Education are 
almost complete. There is every indication that this is 
destined to be one of the most important conventions 
ever held in the State of North Carolina. The promoters 
are taking a courageous step. They are inviting the citi- 
zenship of the State to give its counsel in solving the 
most perplexing as well as the most important problem 
of the hour. 

Every citizen of North Carolina has a vital and a direct 
interest in the public school system. They own the sys- 


village and city schools of elementary grade. 

b. Length of school term for rural, village and city 
schools, compulsory attendance, etc. 

2. COMMITTEE ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

a. Discussion of salaries for rural, village and city 
secondary schaols. 

b. Length of school term for various types of schools. 

3. COMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


a. Inspection of schools. Visiting Nurses. 


tem. The teachers are their employes, 


affairs of the schools 
have been left almost 
entirely in the hands of 
the employes—the teach- 


ers. But, the teachers 
do not constitute the 
executive force which 


alone is able to deal ef- 
fectively with the educa- 
tional problem. This 
proposed conference calls 
the owners of the system 
to come together to de- 


cide what shall be done. 


If the citizens of North 
Carolina display a states- 
manship-like ability to 
deal with this vast and 
perplexing problem the 
influence will spread to 


other sections of the 
country. 
Those who read the 


following plan of organi- 
zation for the conference 


will learn at once that 


this is intended to be 


‘something more than a 
‘convention of 


speeches. 
It is to be a real working 
conference with every 
minute filled with vital 
considerations. Read the 


plan carefully, and then 


In the past the b. 





SPEAKERS AND LEADERS 
CITIZEN’S EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Hon. P. P. Claxton ,Commissioner of Education, 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Bickett, of North 


Hon. Thomas W. Governor 


Carolina. 


Hon. E. C. Brooks, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, North Carolina. 


Mr. J. L. McBrie®, Director Rural School Ex- 
tention, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, Specialist in School Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Mr. Clarence Poe, 
Farmer. 


Editor of The Progressive 


Dr. W. S. Ranki®, Secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Board of Health. 


Mr. R. F. Beasley, North Carolina Commissioner 
of Public Welfare. 





Physical education, recreation and play. 


4. COMMITTEE ON 
SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY. 

a. The school 
community center. 

b. Community recrea- 
tion through the school. 

ce. The school as a 
place for the discussion 
of matters affecting the 
community. 

(This committee will 
“nake spec.al recommen- 
dations for rural, village 
and city schools). 

5. COMMITTHE ON 
EXTENSION WORK. 

Til. Program: 

TUESDAY, MAY 4 

3 to 4 p. m.—EH. C. 
Brooks, Chairman. 

Meeting of all special 
committees, where the 
delegates will be given 
information regarding 
the organization of the 
Conference, 

4 to 5 p. m.—E .C, 
Brooks presiding. 

Meeting of commit- 
tees of the four sections, 
namely: Rural School, 
Village School, City 
School, and Higher Insti- 
tutions of Learning. 


as a 


decide upon the part 
which you ought to play in it as an earnest citizen of the 
State of North Carolina. This is your Conference! 

I. Sections of Conference: 
The Rural School and its Development. 
The Village School and Its Problems. 
The City School and Its Problems. 
Higher Education and Its Problems. 

II. Special Committees 

COMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Salaries and preparation of teachers for rural, 


mode 


oe 





8 p.m. General Meeting of all Delegates. 
a. Community Singing. 


b. The National Educational Crisis, by Hon. P. P. 
Claxton. 

ec. The North Carolina Situation, by Supt. E. C. 
Brooks. 


d. The Rural School Problem, by Clarence Poe. 
e. Informal ‘‘Get-Togther.”’ 


Continued on Page Hight 
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‘The Date of this Gonvention is May 4 and 5, The Place is Greensboro. To Attend is to Serve Your State! 
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PUBLIC 


WELFARE 


“The Growth of Those Services Which Are Suported by Taxation Measures a People’s Conscious- 
ness of Common Interest.” 





PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


Public health nursing as an at- 
tractive profession for young women 
was the subject of a recent address 
to the students of the North Caro- 
line College for Women delivered by 
Dr. L. B. McBrayer, of the State 
Sanatorium. 

In presenting this subject, Dr. Mc- 
Brayer mentioned the four main di- 
visions of the nursing profession 
which are: Private nursing, hospital 
nursing, teaching and public health 
nursing. He informed his audience 
that all of these divisions of the 
profession were now offering attrac- 
tive remuneration. The minimum 
salary for ‘public health nurses is 
$1,500 and' man yreceive aS much as 
$2,500. In addition to the salary 
transportation is also furnished. 

The North Carolina College for 
Women offers a co-operative course 
which makes it possible for young 
women to take three years of train- 
ing in the college and then two 
years of hospital training school 
work which leads to a degree. Dr. 
McBrayer advocated the plan of tak- 
ing four years of college work be- 
fore taking the hospital training 
school course. 

Public health nurses or those pre- 
paring themselves for this field were 
urged to study the social sciences. 
In fact, all public health nurses are 
required to take from four to eight 
weeks of additional training after 
having completed the hospital train- 
ing school course. 

Dr. McBrayer spoke enthusi- 
astically concerning the opportuni- 
ties for service in the field of public 
health. He stated that there were 
just 18 public health nurses to be 
made available in the State of North 
Carolina during the next two months 
and that the state needs at least 200. 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY 


Social workers and students of so- 
cial problems will be interested in a 
recent publication of the University 
of Missouri entitled ‘The Social 
Survey, Its History and Methods.”’ 
This excellent bulletin was prepared 
by Carl C. Taylor, Associate Profes- 
sor of Socialogy and may be secured 
by writing to the University of Mis- 
souri at Columbia. 

The historical sections of this pub- 
lication are of great value, but prac- 
tical social workers will be most 
interested in those portions which 
deal with the technique of social 


surveying, the technology of the so- 
cial survey, the possibilities and 
limitations of the social survey and 
the appendix containing survey 
blanks. In addition to all of this 
the bulletin contains an exhaustive 
bibliography on the whole matter of 
social surveys which should form a 
valuable equipment for. all social 
workers. 





Cea ets me ne ge yy Tiree oS eee 
= HEALTH HINT 
* *k * * * * * * *! * * 
Do the first Spring days find 
* you in a state of constant 
* fatigue? ‘ 
* Sufficient sleep and avoidance 
of undue worry or exhausting 
* mental labor keep the ‘brain, 
nerves and whole body in a 
* condition of fitness. 
* Before charging ithe ‘‘all in”’ 
* feeling to work, either mental 
* or physical, examine your mode 
of life and see if your body is 
in such a condition of fitness. 
Contributing elements to the 
tendency to fatigue are—over- 
weight, over-eating, insufficient 
nourishment, badly managed 
diet, lack of recreation and out- 
door exercise, mouth infection, 
constipation, faulty posture, eye 
strain, worry and _ insuificient 
sleep.—Red Cross Lake Divi- 
sion News. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE PLAN FOR IN- 
DUSTRY 


(By Carl Vrooman, Former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture. ) 

The following is an abstract of an 
address delivered by 'Hon. Carl Vroo- 
man, former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, delivered at the recent 
conference on Community Organiza- 
tion at Washington, D. C.: 

The greatest need of America to- 
day is industrial peace. Community 
organizations by educational cam- 
paigns and in other ways can help 
gain this goal. 

We have heard a great deal about 
the ‘“‘Plumb Plan.’’ The entire coun- 
try will soon be discussing the pro- 
posals of the President’s second In- 
dustrial Conference. I wish tonight 
to suggest the possibility of develop- 
ing a type of co-operative partner- 
ship that is neither socialistic nor 
sordidly individualistic, and that 
would be more efficient than any 
system yet devised by efficiency ex- 
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perts, because it would combine 
with the most expert management 
a loyal and enthusiastic esprit de 
corps among employes, for lack of 
which the business world today is 
floundering about in a half-dazed, 
semi-paralyzed condition. 

The proposed plan is this: That 
business men continue to finance and 
mahage their enterprises as at pres- 
ent, except for two things—first, 
that labor and the purchasing public 
be allowed a minority representa- 
tion on all committees and boards of 
management; and second, that after 
a reasonable wage has been paid to 
capital in the shape of dividends on 
capital stock (depreciation and risk 
being taken into account) all .sur- 
plus profits shall be divided between 
capita:, Management, labor and the 
purchasing public. Representatives 
of the public could be appointed by 
governmental authority and the pub- 
lic’s participation in surplus profits 
could be easily arranged for by price 
reductions. 

Such a plan eventually would re- 
suli in the elimination of both orofi- 
teering and economic domination 
without representation—the two 
most obnoxious features of our pres- 
ent industrial system. No change in 
wage scales, no lavish expenditures 
on welfare work and no profit-shar- 
ing schemes that do not 
these two features should be even 
so much as considered in our present 
crisis. There are times when pallia- 
tives are worse than futile, when — 
they irritate and exasperate. We are 
living in such times. 


A NATIONAL COMMUNITY OR-- 
GANIZATION PROPOSED 


At the call of Ex-Secretary Lane, 
of the Department of the Interior, 
30 governors sent delegates to Wash- 
ington on March 20th for the pur- 
pose of discussing plans for a na- 
tional clearing-house for commun- 
ity organizations. In addition to the 
delegates sent by governors there 
were present a representative group 
of representatives of national, state 
and local organizations, government 
bureaus, business organizations, la- 
bor unions, churches and other in- 
stitutions. 

After a day of intense dsicussion. 
and debate a preliminary commit- 
tee was appointed to make further 
study of the whole problem of com- 
munity organization. This commit- 
tee is expected to ‘call a future con- 
ference at which time the plans for 
a national organization will be com- 
pleted. 


North Carolina Citizens’ Conference on Education, Greensboro, May 4th and 5th 


involve | 


_ +o deal with. 
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“A vision of the meaning of democ- 
racy opens before us when we conceive 
of citizens going to school to one an- 
other in common schoolhouses to un- 
derstand and answer public questions, 
as hitherto only representatives of the 
citizens have gone to school to one an- 
other in the buildings provided for 
them.”—President Wilson. 


COMMITTEE ON “SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY” CITIZEN’S CON- 
FERENCE ON EDUCATION 


As an example of the type of work 
which is to be done in connection 
with the coming Citizen’s Conference 
on Hducation, May 4th and 5th, we 
may cite the proposed program of 
the Committee on “School and Com- 


munity.” This Committee is or- 
ganized as follows: 
Chairman, R. F. Beasley; secre- 


tary, EH. C. Lindeman. 
Members—Miss ‘Clara Cox, High 
Point; Rev. W. L. Hutchins, Marion; 


W. C. Bivens, Wadesboro; A. HEH. 
Howell, Goldsboro; W. C. Crosby, 
Raleigh;. EH. ‘Sternberger, Greens- 


boro; A. W .McAlister, Greensboro; 
W. N .Everett, Rockingham; Miss 
Elizabeth Kelley, Raleigh; C. B. Mc- 
Nairy, Kinston. 

Hach member of this committee 
has been furnished with a list of 
problems which it will be expected 
By correspondence, 
much of the work of the committee 
will have been accomplished before 
the conference meets in May. 

When the Conference is in session 
this committee will be expected to 
formulate a program dealing with 
the relationship between the schools 
and the community. This program 
will then be submitted to each of the 
major sections of the ‘Conference, 
namely to the Sections on Rural 


Schools, Village Schools and City 
Schools. 

The Committee on ‘School and 
Community” welcomes’ suggestions 


from readers of Community Prog- 
ress. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
CAROLINA 


IN NORTH 


What is the problem of higher 
education in North Carolina? It has 
frequently been stated that there 


were nearly 1,000 North Carolina 
young men and women who desired 
to enter institutions of higher learn- 
ing last autumn but could not do 
so because the institutions could not 
care for them. In other words, many 
think that this State does not have 
adequate facilities for higher educa- 
tion and for that reason many of its 
young people are forced to enter in- 
stitutions in other states. 

The office of the State Superin- 
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A Department for the Home, 
School and other Community 
Institutions such as Churches, 
Toe nd Yo W. OC: "A. Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Women’s 
Clubs, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
et cetera. 





tendent of Public Instruction pub- 
lished a report on the Colleges of 
Northe Carolina in’ 1916.7) This) sur= 
vey was conducted by Samuel P. 
Capen, Specialist in Higher Sduca- 
tion for the United States Bureau of 
Education. This report states: 


1. North Carolina is oversupplied 
with colleges. 

2. Several groups of 
ought to be consolidated. 

3. The colleges of North Carolina 
do not receive adequate financial 
support. 

4, The colleges of North Carolina 
do not have adequate resources of 
books and scientific equipment. 

5. The ‘colleges of North Caro- 
lina do not pay adequate salaries. 

6. ‘Some of the colleges have in- 
adequate systems for keeping 
academic records. 

7. The units of entrance do not 
mean the same thing in all institu- 
tions. 

8. The entrance requirements of 
the colleges are of such a nature as 
to retard the development of stand- 
ard four-year high schools. 

9. The varying standards for the 
granting of degrees jeopardizes the 
value of these degrees. 

These criticisms of North Carolina 
colleges were made in 1916. Many 
of the points mentioned have been 
wholly or partially corrected since 
that date. Readers of Community 
Progress are requested to send in 
their suggestions regarding the prob- 
lems of higher education. The fol- 
lowing institutions are concerned: 

North Carolina College of ‘Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, Raleigh; Ap- 
palachian Training ‘School, Boone; 
Asheville Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute, Asheville; Atlantic Christian 
College, ‘Wilson; Carolina College, 
Maxton; Catawba College, Newton; 
Chowan College, Murfreesboro; Con- 
cordia College, Conover; Cullowhee 
Normal and Industrial School, Cul- 
lowhee; Davenport College, Lenoir; 
Davidson College, Davidson; LEast 
Carolina Teachers ‘Training School, 
Greenville; Elon College, Elon Col- 
lege; Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs; Greensboro College for 
Women, Greensboro; Guilford Col- 
lege, Guilford College; Lenoir Col- 
lege, Hickory; Louisburg College, 
Louisburg; Mars Hill College, Mars 
Hill; Meredith College, Raleigh; 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro; Oxford College, Oxford; 
Peace Institute, Raleigh; Queen’s Col- 


colleges 








COMMUNITY 





“The very definition of community 
is a body of men who have things in 
common, who are conscious that they 
have things in common. A community 
is unthinkable, unless you have a vital 
inter-relationship of parts, there must 
be a fusion, there must be a coordina- 
tion, there must be a free intercourse, 
there must be such a contact as will 
constitute union itself before you will 
have the true course of the wholesome 
blood thrugh the body.’—President 
Wilson. 


lege, Charlotte; Salem Academy and 
College, Winston-Salem; St. Gene- 
vieve’s College, Belmont; ‘Statesville 
Female College, Statesville; Trinity 
College, Durham; University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest; 
Weaver College, Weaverville. 





WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BRING 
WITH YOU? 

It is a well-known truism that one 
receives from a convention in pro- 
portion to what one contributes. The 
delegate who attends the North Car- 
olina Citizen’s Conference on Edu- 
cation at Greensboro on May 4th and 
5th are invited to bring with them: 


tdeas, Good-will, Serious Interest 
and a Willingness to Work. 
NEIGHBOR’S DAY 

The recent conference on com- 


munity organization called by for- 
mer Secretary Franklin K. Lane, 
of the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, passed resolutions call- 
ing the Nation to celebrate Flag 
Day, June 14th as Neighbor’s Day. 
It is proposed that all communities 
in the United States use this oppor- 
tunity to bring to the attention of 
the people the necessity of commu- 
nity organization. Programs which 
will crystallize community sentiment 
and spirit are suggested. 


The negroes of Greensboro have 
recently organized a Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Plans for a 
building are now in process. 


Four school districts of Guilford 
County are planning consolidation. 
Colfax, Alba, Sanidy Ridge and Mill- 
wood are the districts which are 
contemplating falling in line with 
the march of progress. 





Harry Woodburn Chase will be in- 
augurated as President of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina on April 
28th. This will be one of the fore- 
most academic functions of the year 
for the State of North Carolina. 
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S EDITORIAL ¢ 


NORTH CAROLINA’S OPPORTUNITY 





The coming Citizen’s Conference on Education offers 
to the State of North Carolina a distinct opportunity. 
This conference has the possibility of making an unmis- 
takable contribution to the educational forces of the 
United States. 

The citizens of the State are called upon to form an 
educational program. Nothing comparable to this has 
been attempted since the early days of State education. 
Gradually the entire educational system of the country 
has drifted into the hands of the professional educators. 
School boards are elected or appointed as a matter of 
course. Annual school meetings are attended by num- 
bers infinitesimal compared to the total population. More 
interest is manifested in the budgets for streets and 
sewers than in the budgets for schools and children. And 
now, comes the realization that the educational prob- 
lem has: become extremely acute and that it cannot be 
solved without the earnest participation of the citizens. 

It is unwise to prophesy the result of this venture. 
There is as yet no concrete evidence that the citizenship 
of the State is thoroughly aroused to the seriousness of 
the crisis. Hither this conference will be consumed in 
declamation or it will consummate a really statesman- 
like program of education. At any rate, the issue is 
clear. ‘The call for the conference includes every citizen 
of the State. 


interested in the problems of education do not attend 


If the thinking citizens who assume to be 
the conference it will, of course, end in failure. Again, 
if those who do attend do not come prepared to sulk 
merge personal and petty affairs in the interest of the 
larger problems of the State, the conference will. end 
in failure. 

The Citizen’s Hducation Conference places the State 
of North Carolina in the light of the critical gaze of the 
entire nation. If the conference eventuates in a prac- 
tical program of education for the State, we shall have 
led the way for other States. A glorious opportunity is 
presented. Do we possess the co-operative genius to 


grasp the opportunity? 


INTELLECTUAL DEMOCRACY 


The theory of Democracy has some important corol- 
laries, many of which are forgotten or purposely omitted 
by the political proponents of Democracy. One of these 
important corollaries has to do with the intellect of man. 

At the outset the intellectual Democrat admits mental 


differences between individuals. He does not claim in- 





He first 
insists that no class shall have exclusive intellectual 


tellectual equality. His claims are two-fold. 
privileges; that mental development shall be within the 
With this basis of freedom in education 
he lays his foundation for intellectual Democracy. His 
next claim would be to insist that every individual have 
the right to develop his mental capacities to their fullest 


reach of all. 


possible degree. 

When these two corollaries of Democracy are granted 
we may begin to hope for Democratic realities. We may 
then develop the faith which will grant that the funda- 
mental insights of life are within the reach of every 
normal man. Only when such a faith becomes articulate 
can we expect the coming of a real Democracy, for the 
term itself implies that every group shall make its con- 
tribution to the common life. This contribution cannot 


be made until intellectual Democracy is achieved. 


DUPLICATION A MENACE 


A recent survey of a middle-western city of 125,000 
population revealed the startling fact that there were 
nearly .two hundred agencies doing social work. Many 
of them were over-lapping and duplicating. The survey 
committee of this community is now at work attempting 


to show in chart form the waste of duplication. The 


time has passed when a number of agencies can secure 


funds for doing work which should be done by a single 
agency. Social work is now under the critical scrutiny 


of citizens. 


In the attempts to do away with duplication — 


it is probable that some very worthy agencies will be | 


harmed. 
of social agencies which will voluntarily minimize the 


menace of duplication. 


Such councils are now being organized in many sec- 


tions of the country. The plan should include county 
and state councils as well. The social agencies should 


be the first to demonstrate practical co-operative living. 





North Carolina | 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


A periodical published twice a month 
by the faculty and students of the North 
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The way to prevent this is to have a council © 
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Education for Democracy 


A page of educational news intended to assist the teacher in keeping in touch with the latest and 





A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR BET- 
TER RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Bureau of Education, in its 
campaign for better schools has pro- 
moted a program which deserves the 
widest possible publicity. The pro- 
gram is herewith printed. 
Community Progress is anxious to 

receive similar condensed programs 
‘for village and city schools. Such 
suggested programs will be of inval- 
uable importance in connection with 
the coming Citizen’s Conference on 
Education. Send your suggestions 
to the editor. 
_ Fifteen Rural School Standardg 
Recommended by the U. S. Bureau 
‘of Hducation: 
= 1. A minimum school term of 
not less than one hundred and sixty 
days. 
' 2. <A sufficient number of teach- 
ers adequately prepared for their 
work. 
¥ DaaebnemecoOnsolidation’ of rural 
‘schools where practicable, and where 
‘impracticable to make the one-teach- 
er school the best it is possible to 
‘make it by placing therein an ade- 
quately prepared teacher. 
_ 4, The teachers’ ‘home and the 
demonstration farm of five or more 
acres as the property of the school 
| and as an illustration for the com- 
munity in better home-making and 
oo better farming. 

“ An all-year session of school 
| adapted to local conditions—school 
home projects similar to the work 
7 which Superintendent H. J. Tobin 
i has carried to such a signal success 
ie. rural Cook County, Illinois. 

6. Community organization with 
he public school building as a so- 
| cial and civic center. 

1 7. Free county public libraries 
| Similar to the California plan. 
A Ss. A high school education for 
ecuntry boys and girls that will al- 
\;ow them to secure such education 
| without breaking home ties. 
9. Such ‘readjustment and re- 
| formation of the course of study in 
| elementary and secondary rural 
}schools as will. adapt them to the 
{lives of the people they are to serve. 
10. The elimination of illiteracy. 
if 11. Better civic and patriotic in- 
struction so as to make true Ameri- 
‘cans ct all who live under the Stars 
eo, Stripes. 
The 




























conservation of rural 
Hbalth. 
~-18. Good roads as related to bet- 
iter rural schools and the improve- 
ment of country life conditions. 

14. The needs of the farm 
‘woman. 

15. Federal aid in co-operating 
With the States in carrying out the 
foregoing program to its ultimate 









; | the best information of the profession. 





CHNAP SCHOOLS—WASTE 


We are almost insanely wasteful 
of our school resources, equipment, 
and of the lives of the children who 
are victimized. In fact, if any mod- 
ern business man ‘were as foolishly 
wasteful in the administration of his 
business as some of our county and 
cit yschools are he would be pro: 
nounced insane for persisting with 
such methods until he succumbed to 
complete failure. 


We invest our past accumulations 
and mortgage the future to construct 
and furnish modern schools. ‘This is 
the minor investment. The major 
investment is the lives of our chil- 
dren. Buildings, equipment, and the 
flower of our homes are turned over 
to teachers who get less and in 
many cases are worth less than mill 
hands. We pen these children in 
buildings where the janitor service 
‘gs excelled by all institutions from 
the chicken coop up, where the re- 
sulting sanitary conditions are un- 
hygienic (a mild term) and de- 
moralizing. 


The composite result is that our 
children, though taught in a way, 
have their time and energies wasted 
because the poor little untrained 
teacher does not know ‘how to em- 
ploy them; have perverted notions 
of cleanliness, order, hygiene, man- 
ners, and morals because of dirt, 
disorder, and carelessness; and go 
on into life with the confirmed con- 
viction that the school is an imposi- 
tion, a good thing to get through 
with as soon as possible in order 
that something else worth while may 
be done. We send out boys and girls 
not well enough trained to read and 
write and compute with a degree of 
skill that will make those things of 
real service to them and society, 
with ideas and standards of sanita- 
tion and hygiene that result in dirty 
kitchens, yards, barber shops, stores, 
and cities; just because,—after put- 
ting our money and children into 
school buildings we are unwilling to 
properly man the schools’ so that 
teachers really teach, so that super- 
intendents and _ principals. really 
know when their buildings and toil- 
ets are helping to develop good citi- 
zenship and satisfactory individual 
and social tastes, ideals, and morals. 


In short, we waste about 75 per 
cent. of the money invested in in- 
ferior teachers, janitors, and equip- 
ment, in addition to the wasting of 
our initial investment and the lives 
of our children. The time must 
speedily come when we see that 


doubling salaries will more than 
double returns. Raising salaries 
means that we can have superior 
teachers. Only superior teachers 


accommodations for visiting 





can really make our initial invest- 
ment pay dividends. 

We wouldn’t put the care of our 
teeth, hair, horses, hogs, automo- 
biles, or bees into the hands of as 
poorly paid and poorly trained work- 
ers. Why then waste the investment 
of the community and forever pen- 
alize our children with such service. 
May the time also speedily come 
when teacher, principal, city or 
county superintendent, who shuts his 
eyes to filth in classroom or toilet 
be considered a social menace who, 
because of inefficiency and lack of 
vision, may be relegated to the scrap 
heap because we are willing to pay 
for better service. 

It is not a problem of delaying 
the increasing of teachers’ salaries 
until teachers are better prepared. 
It is a question of paying enough to 
get the teachers who are already 
superior. It is not a question of 
delaying until we are able to pay. 
We buy the highest priced automo- 
biles, are paying the highest sery- 
ant’s wages ever paid, and are 
spreading our money on our backs 
in the form of the finest clothing 
we ever wore. Just as soon as we 
pay the salaries that superior teach- 
ers will flock to us from everywhere 
and those who are inferior will de- 
cide to train or quit. 


A, P. KHPHART: 





YSBORO CHAMBER OF COM- 
MEHRCE CO-OPERATES 


GREEN 


The Citizen’s Conference on Edu- 
cation is to have the assistance of 
a special committee appointed by 
the Greensboro Chamber of Com- 
merce. One of the functions of this 
committee will be to care for hotel 
dele- 
gates. Other chambers of commerce 
contemplating sending delegates 
should correspond with the Greens- 
boro chamber. There is also the pos- 
sibility that this committee may lay 
plans for publicity for the conference 
in connection with business organi- 
zations. 

Communications for this commit- 
tee may be addressed to W. C. Jack- 
son, who is the chairman. Superin- 
tendent Fred Archer’ will shortly 
make contacts with all business or- 
ganizations in the State. 


False education is a _ delightful 
thing, and warms you, and makes 
you every day think more of your- 
self. And true education is a deadly 
cold thing, with a Gorgon’s head on 
her shield, and makes you every day 
think worse of yourself.—Ruskin. 
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The charm of the May-day festi- 
val is that it has so many possibili- 
ties for variety that it need never 
grow old. With the May-pole as the 
basis, we may make infinite combi- 
nations of color, movement and 
grouping to suit the size and inter- 
est of the community. The festival 
itself depends for success chiefly on 
the Spring spirit of joyousness, ani- 
mation and color. It may be par- 
ticipated in by young or old, how- 
ever untrained the group, or how- 
ever simple the costumes. 

The May-pole should be from 12 
to 18 feet high, and may have a 
wooden disk fitted securely over the 
top, to which are firmly fastened 
streamers of alternating colors. 
These streamers should be about 3 
yards longer than the distance from 
the base of the pole to the top. Any 
even number of dancers may take 
part, but 16 or any higher multiple 
of 4 is the most satisfactory. 


White dresses with ribbons, paper 
hats, or something similar to har- 
monize with the streamers, make the 
simplest costume. Or the costumes 
may be a distinctive type to fit the 


character of the pageant, such as 
flowers, milk maids, shepherdesses, 
gypsies, etc. The dancers should 


approach the pole marching, skip- 
ping or in some other definite order. 


The following typical May-pole 
dance may serve as a suggestion: 
May-Pole Dance—Music Any Galop 

Formation: 

Single circle, numbered off 1-2. 

Step I. 

8 slides right with hands joined 

8 slides left with hands joined. 

4 slides toward the center. 

4 slides away from the center. 

Repeat step I. 

Step II. 

Number one kneels facing the cen- 
ter. 

Number two takes 8 skips around 
number one. 

Number two kneels. 

Number one takes 8 skips around 
number two. 

With hands joined partners whirl 
in place. 

Step III. 

Number one takes 4 skips to cen- 
ter and 4 skips back to place. 

Number two takes 4 skips to cen- 


ter while one is coming back to 
place. 

Number two takes 4 skips back to 
place. 


With hands joined partners turn 
in place with 8 skips. 

Step IV. 

Number one takes 4 
center, 


skips ito 
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Number one kneels on right knee 
and picks up ribbon (four counts.) 

Number two takes 4 skips in to 
center (as one comes back), picks up 
ribbon and 4 skips back with ribbon 
to place. 

Face partner and curtsy once 
Then number ones who are on the 
inside, take 16 skips left. 

Number two’s on the outside take 
16 skips right. 

Repeat skips reversing turn—this 
unwinds the ribbons. 

Step V. 

Grand right and left until partners 
meet. 

Loud shout—all run off stage. 

In addition to this dance, or if a 
pole is not used, the following rib- 
bon dance is very effective. The rib- 
bons may be of cheesecloth, tarletar, 
or other soft material,—or the danc- 
ers may carry garlands of flowers. 

The music for this dance is victor 
Record No. 17329, or it may be had 
in manuscript form by sending 11 
cents in stamps to Horace Hllis, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, for Bulletin 
No. 36 on Physical Education. 

Other references for May-day sug- 
gestions are: 

The Festival Book, by Jeannette 
Lincoln, published by A. 8. Barnes 
Company, New York. 

Festivals and Plays, by Percival 
Chubb, Harper and Brothers, pub- 
lishers, New York. 

May-Pole Possibilities, by Jean- 
nette Lincoln, published by Ameri- 
ean Gymnasia Company, Boston, 
Maiss. 


THE NEW STATE 


The New ‘State, published by Long- 
mans and written by Mary P. Follett, 
is a book which will be better un- 
derstood if it is called by its sig- 
nificant sub-title which is: ‘“‘Group 
Organization the Solution of Popu- 
lar Government.’’ It is truly a re- 
markable book. No student of mod- 
ern life can afford to omit it from 
his list. It throws into the confusion 
of present-day discussions a distinct 
challenge which can be expressed no 
more adequately than by quoting the 
first two paragraphs of the intro- 
duction: 

“Our. political life is stagnating, 
capital and labor are virtually at 
war, the nations of Hurope are at 
one another’s throats—because we 
have not yet learned how to live to- 
gether. The 20th century must find 
a new principle of association. 
Crowd philosophy, crowd govern- 
ment, crowd patriotism must go. The 
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A Department devoted to the publication of prac- 
tical “things to do.” If you have found a particular 
plan, program or activity successful in your com- 
munity, pass it on to your fellow-workers. 
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herd is no longer sufficient to en-| 
ford us. 

“Group organization is to be the 
new method in politics, the basis of 
our future industrial system, the) 
foundation of international order. | 
Group organization will create the 
new world we are now blindly feel- 
ing after, for creative force comes) 
from the group, creative power is. 
evolved through the activity of group 
life.’’ 

This quotation is probably suffi- 
cient to give the reader a ‘“‘taste”’ 
for what is to follow. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


One of the special courses to be 
offered at the Summer Session of the 
North Carolina College for Women 
is to be entitled “‘Community Recre- 
ation.’? The theoretical portion of 
this course will be presented by 
Prof .E. C. Lindeman. The modern 
theories of play and recreation will 
be discussed and also the principles 
of organizing communities for recre- 
ational programs. The last three 
weeks of this course will be devoted 
entirely to practical demonstrations 
in recreational activities, such as 
group games, play festivals, athletic 
meets, pageantry, drama and com 
munity music. | 


COMMUNITY HOUSES 


Three very attractive and helpfu 
bulletins on Community Houses hav 
been published by Community Serv) 
ice, Inc., One Madison Ave., Ney 
York City. Those interested in ru 
ral community houses may receiv 
assistance by referring to the Offic 
on Farm Management, U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washingtor 
Dm: | 





CONFERENCES 


Readers are requested to send | 
notices of state and national gathei 
ings which may be of interest. Ul 
doubtedly many of our readers wi 
wish to keep the following in minc 

National convention of three Pul 
lic Health Agencies at Atlanta, Apr 
9 and 10. 

National Conference of Soci 
Work at New Orleans, April 14 to 2 

North Carolina Citizen’s Confe 
ence on Education at Greensbor 
May 4 and 5. ; 

National Young Women’s Chri 
tian Association at Cleveland, Ohi 
April 13-20. g 

American Country Life Conferen 
at Springfied, Mass., October 16-1] 
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FROM COLLEGE 
TO COMMUNITY 


A page of Campus Activities to keep Former Students, Friends and Tax-payers Acquainted with 
the Progress of the North Carolina College for Women. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CLUB 


Prof. Hamilton of the University 
yf North Carolina recently addressed 
he students of the Junior and Senior 
lasses of the History and Social 
science Departments in connection 
vith the formation of an Interna- 
ional Relations Club. The students 
resent were greatly impressed with 
he value of such an organization 
md the Club was immediately 
ormed. 

The address by Prof. Hamilton 
vas extremely interesting and in- 
tructive. It may be fairly summar- 
zed by stating that he presented the 
mmistakable reasons for America’s 
articipation in world affairs. 


‘ACK TO FACE WITH THE NEGRO 


Facts not fancies concerning our 
egro population are being brought 
9 the attention of the World Citi- 
enship Study group led by Prof. W. 
» Jackson. ‘The fact that 12,000,- 
00 of these human beings, essen- 


ally different from our’ race in 
igmentation, features, ete., and 
aving different ethical standards 


"om ours,—are here to stay; and 
ve fact that they are influential 
nough to make the South vote 


idly Democratic in every election, 
t least made us’ realize in part, 
hen they were brought to our at- 
sntion, the importance of looking 
1e question squarely in the face 
od dealing with true facts. Why 
1e negro has less regard for prop- 
‘ty than we have, Mr. Jackson ex- 
ained, is because he himself un- 
1 about 50 years ago, was property 
ist as the horses and cows. Why 
2 has not our regard for marriage 
because in Africa they are nearly 
1 polygamists while here the insti- 
tion of slavery deprived them of 
mily life. 

Yet in spite of their many handi- 
ps, negroes in the United States 
e making great progress and are 
WwW engaged in 75 different indus- 
ies. Quite a number, he said, have 
stinguished themselves, scholars, 
titers, artists, besides the indus- 
al workers. But along with this 
Ogress, there has grown up among 
2m a powerful race consciousness 


















partly based on hatred. And it is with 
this problem, largely that we must 
deal. The South, Mr. Jackson told 
us, has the biggest responsibility in 
finding a solution for, all along we 


have said to the North: ‘‘Hands off 
the negro. He is our problem. We 
know him and you _ don’t,” until 


finally the North has about taken us 
4t our word. But the truth of the 
matter is, he said, that we do not 
know the negro. We may know one 
or two negroes, who have worked in 
our homes, but to solve the prob- 
lem, as it is commonly called, we 
must have a scientific knowledge of 
the negro, as a race. And it is time 
we were facing the subject 
squarely . 


SUMMER SESSION NOTES 


Education within the reach of 
everyone has long been an Ameri- 
can ideal. The summer session of 
the North Carolina College for Wo- 
men offers an educational oppor- 
tunity which constitutes real com- 
petition for the High Cost of Liv- 
ing. 

The expense for the summer ses- 
sion, including registration, board, 


room, laundry and medical attention. 


will be $42.00. With this arrange- 
ment it will be cheaper for many 
teachers to attend summer school 
than to remain at home. ] 

All courses, both college credit 
and special, will be offered this sum- 
mer. In addition, there will be of- 
fered certain courses leading toward 
a master’s degree. These graduate 
courses are intended primarily for 
rural supervisors and principals. 

Among the teachers who will be 
engaged for special summer school 
courses are: 

Miss Fannie W. Dunn, Columbia 
University, Rural Education. 

Lee L. Driver, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Con- 
solidation Expert. 

Miss Winifred Ward, Northwestern 
University. 

Principal D. R. Price, Greensboro 
High School. 

Prot... Wim. Lyon 
University. 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, formerly of 
Columbia University. 


Phelps, Yale 
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Dean Frank P. Graves, University 
of Pennsylvania. 
Supt. E .C. Brooks, North Carolina 


Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

L. HE. Bowman, Columbia © Uni- 
versity. 


H. Ida Curry, New York State 
Charities Aid Organization. 

Among the resident teachers who 
will offer courses are: 

Dean W. C. Smith, Literature. 

Dean W. C. Jackson, History. 

Prof. J. A .Highsmith, Psychology. 

Miss Harriet Elliott, Citizenship. 

Miss Htta Spier, Rural Socialogy 
and Hducation. 

Dr. A. P. Kephart, Education. 


Miss Blanche Shaffer, Home 
Economics. 

Prof. H. C. Lindeman, Community 
Organization. 





MODERN ART 


Dr. Frank A. Parsons, President 
of the New York School of Fine 
Arts, recently gave three interesting 
lectures before the students and 
facul tyof the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women. The _ following 
titles of his three lectures indicate 
the subjects covered: 

“Art In Its Relation To Modern 
Life;’’ “Art In Its Relation Lo the 
Homes’) “Art Injslts) | Relationmlo 
Dress.’’ 


Winston-Salem is the only city in 
the State which has a birth-rate as 
high as the average for all of the 
counties of the State. The records 
are as follows: Winston-Salem, 31.9 
per thousand population; Wilming- 
ton, 27.1; Raleigh, 25.3; Asheville, 
PALO ILE Charlotte, 20.6; Durham, 
16.2; Greensboro, 15.2. 


A comparison of county birth-rates 
may be intersting: Forsyth, 35.5; 
Guilford, 29.8; Wake, 29.5; Dur- 
ham, 28.9; Buncombe, 22.5; Meck- 
lenburg, 21.7; New Hanover, 19.9. 

Inasmuch as these statistics indi- 
cate that the birth-rate is higher on 
the average in the counties as a 
whole than in the cities it enforces 
the consideration of our rural popu- 
lation and its importance. 
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The North Carolina College for Women cordially welcomes the citizens of the state 
attending the Citizens’ Conference on Education May 4th and 5th. 
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CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


Continued from Page One 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 5 


9 a. m. Meeting of the special 
committees to formulate programs 
to be presented to the different sec- 
tions. 


10 a.m. Meeting of the four sec- 
tions. At this meeting the special 
committees provided for will present 


to each section their recommenda- 
tions. 
Noon. An address interpreting 


the spirit of the Conference. 


3 tos. ps m Meetings of the four 
sections to adopt general principles 
and to formulate definite programs 
for rural schools, village schools, 
city schools, and higher institutions 
of learning. 

6. p. m. Banquet. 

a. The chairman of each section 
will report on the program adopted 
by his individual section and this 
will be voted upon by the entire Con- 
ference. 


b. The appointment of a com- 
mittee of twenty-five to take the re- 
ports adopted and formulate a 
declaration of principles for the en- 
tire ‘Conference. 


ec. Community Singing. 


d. Address by Gov. 7T. W. 
Bickett. 


e. Brief responses by citizens 
and leaders of the Conference. 


By detaching this blank, filling in the items of information requested and return by mail to 
Greensboro, 
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“TRUTH, INDEED, 
SINGLE, BUT OPINIONS 
ARE INFINITELY VARI- 
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“Nothing runs by itself uniess it’s 
running down-hill.’”’ — Henry HE. 
Jackson. 


Only so much do I know as I have 
lived.mEmerson. 


“The past is forever struggling to 
perpetuate itself in opposition to the 
future which is sure to dawn. Hence 
those crises, martyrdoms, revolu- 
tions which make the path of man 
a road to calvary. Man is forever 
climbing up war d—bearing his 
cross.”’ 


Perhaps never before have young 
people been expected to work from 
motives so detached from-~- direct 
emotional incentive. Never has the 
work of youth been so separated 
from the family life and jthe public 
opinion of the community. Hduca- 
tion alone can repair these losses.— 
Jane Adams. 


The civilized world is trembling 
on the verge of a great movement. 
Hither it must be a leap upward, 
which will open the way to advant- 
ages yet undreamed of, or it must 
be a plunge downward, which will 
carry us back toward barbarism.— 
Henry George. 
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Comment on the experiment in 
community management in Truxton, 
Virginia, a town of 100 per cent? 
negro population, is made in a re- 
cent. issue of The hector Char- 
lotte,-IN.'C, oats ] 


“What appears to be one endur- 
ing work of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service,’ says The Observer. 
“ig found in constructing, populat- 
ing and managing the negro town 
of Truxton, near Portsmouth, which 
is being exploited as an example of 
the United States Housing Corpor- 
ation’s endeavors.’ 


the Charlotte newspa- 
per shows, is populated by more 
than 200 negro families and has 
been called the model negro town. 
The Southern Workman, published 
at the Hampton Normal Institute, i 
quoted as saying it was laid out firs 
to accommodate negro workers em- 
ployed at the Hampton Roads Na- 
val Base. The municipality is gov- 
erned by a council of nine members, 
Meetings of the council are open to 
all and residents of the town have a 
voice in the deliberations of the 
council. 


Truxton has a town manager 


Truxton, 

































pointed to office by 
Corporation. Aside from 
local governmental responsibiliti 
borne by him, local administration 
is carried on through four commit- 
tees of the Council. One has health 
and sanitation under its direction; 
another has control of law enforce- 
ment and a third handles questio 
of social betterment and welfar 
A fourth committee has charge of 
fire protection matters. 
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ASHEVILLE MEANS BUSINESS 


A RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, the Board of Commissioners of the City of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, fully realizes the importance of the position 
and duties of the Teachers in the Public Schools of the country, 
and the welfare of our nation demands that the Teaching Profession 
be composed only of Educators of the highest intellectual ability and 
moral character; and 

WHEREAS, due to the inadequate compensation received by 
followers of this profession, Educators of the necessary qualifica- 
tions are declining to enter it and many are leaving it to engage in 
other businesses wherein they will receive more adequate salaries. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Asheville, North Carolina, that the said 
Board unanimously favors and approves the movement started for 
the purpose of urging immediate legislation, by the State Legisla- 
ture, necessary to increase the compensation of Public School 
Teachers throughout the State. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the City of Asheville send 
representatives to the Educational Conference at Greensboro, North 
Carolina, on May 4th and 5th, 1920, ag called by P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Education of Washington, D. C., at 
the request of Governor Thomas W. Bickett and Superintendent EH. 
C. Brooks; said Committee to represent this City at said Confer- 
ence and to interest itself, together with the Committees of other 
Cities and various Civic Organizations, in securing the necessary 
action by the Extra Session of the State Legislature. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the proceedings of the said Board of Commis- 
sioners, and that copies of same be forwarded to the Governing 
Bodies of the various Cities in the State, with a communication 
urging that each of them take immediate action to assist in the 
movement to get the necessary State Legislation forwarding this 
worthy cause. 

Adopted unanimously by the Board of Commissioners of the City 
of Asheville, North Carolina, this the thirtieth day of March, Nine- 
teen Hundred and Twenty. 

GALLATIN ROBERTS, 
Mayor. 
R. J. SHERRILL, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 
Reale EU DAPAT RICKS 
Commissioner of Public Safety. 
Attest: 
G. Cy. HUNTER, 
: Secretary-Treasurer. 








WATCH THE DATE. 


The Citizens’ Conference on Eidu- 
cation was first called for April 29th 
and 30th. This was found to conflict 
with the meeting of the State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Cluns and hence 
was changed. The next date was 
set for May 6th and 7th, but this 
was found also to be impracticable. 
The final date of ithe Conference is 
May 4th and 5th. 


SUCCESS ASSURED. 


Acceptances to attend the Citizens’ 
Conference on EHEiducation at Greens- 
boro, N. C.,'on May 4th and 5th are 
beginning to arrive. Together with 
the numerous letters from citizens 
and school authorities these accept- 
ances assure that the conference will 
be successful from the standpoint of 
attendance. Whether or not the Con- 
ference is successful from the stand- 
point of achievement depends upon 
the spirit of those who attend. This 
is to be a ‘‘working’’ and not a “talk- 
ing’’ Conference. 


SPEAKERS AND LEADERS CITI- 
ZEN’S EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner 
of Education, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

Hon. Thomas W. Bickett; Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. 

Hon. BE. C. Brooks, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. J. L. McBrien, Director Rural 
School Extension, U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 

Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, Specialist 
in School Administration, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education. 

Mr. Clarence Poe, Hditor of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

Dr. W. S. Rankin, Secretary of the 
North Carolina Board of Health. 

Mr. R. F. Beasley, North Carolina 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. 


Notice to Citizens 


The fact that you are reading this annouNce- 
ment is an indication that you are interested in 
the educational problem of your State. But, you 
have many friends and acquaintances who may 
Not have that same degree of interest. Are you 
sufficiently interested to give some of your time . 
cultivating the less-interested? Tell them about 
the Citizens’ Conference at Greensboro on May 4th 
and 5th. Invite them to attend. Organize a dele- 
gation from your local community. Have an- 
nouncements made at public gatherings. Ask or- 
ganizations to appoint delegates. Spread the news! 





Notice to Newspapers 


The Citizens’ Conference on Education must de- 
pend for its ultimate success on public opinion. 
This means that the newspapers of the State will 
be one of the most important factors in creating 
this public opinion. 

The immediate need is publicity for the Confer- 
ence. The newspapers of the State are urged to 
give this Conference all of the space which it de- 
serves as a movement to provide North Carolina 
with an adequate educational program. If you 
desire additional information we shall be pleased 
to furnish it. 
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THE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The Citizens Conference on Education will convene at tthe 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, on May 4th. The 
following it a tentative program of the Conference; 


3:00 p. m., Tuesday, May 4th. 

Meeting of all in attendance. Supt. 
E. C. Brooks will preside at this 
meeting. The organization of the 
conference will be explained at this 
time. All delegates should plan to 
be prompt in attending this meeting 
upon which all the work of the con- 
ference will be based. 


3:30 p. m. 


Meeting of special committees. 
Each special committee will be in- 
structed in regard to the work which 
it is expected to do. 


4:00 p. m. 

Meeting of the four main sections 
of the Conference: Rural School, 
City School, Village School and 
Higher Education sections. 


8:00 p. m. 

General meeting of all delegates. 

The National Educational Crisis— 
Hon P. P. Claxtonn. 

The North Carolina Crisis—Supt. 
BE. C. Brooks. 

The Rural 
Clarence Poe. 


Schoor Problem— 


Wednesday, May 5th. 
Wednesday, May 5th, 9:00 a. m. 
Meetings of the special committees 

to formulate programs to be pre- 
sented at ithe sectional meetings fol- 
lowing. 


10:00 ua. m. 

Meetings of the four sections. At 
these meetings the various special 
committees will present their pro- 
grams and recommendations. These 
recommendations will then be dis- 
cussed and amended. 


Noon. 


An address interpreting the spirit 
and the work of the Conference. 


~ 3:00 p. m. 

Meetings of the four sections. At 
these meetings the various sections 
will adopt general principles and 
formulate definite programs for ru- 
ral schools, village schools, city 
schools and institutions of higher 
earuing. 


6:00 p. m. 

Banquet. The chairman of each 
section will report on the program 
adopted by his respective section. 
These reports will pe voted on by 
the entire Conference. 

A committee will be appointed to 
digest the reports adopted and to 
formulate from these a declaration 
of principles for the Conference. 

A program for making the work 
of the Conference effective will be 
voted on. 

Address: Governor T. W. Bickett. 

Responses by Citizens and Leaders 
of the Conference. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE TEACHERS? 
Education pays; but does it pay to 
educate? 
Teaching is respectable; but re- 
‘spectability does not pay the rent. 
Teaching is honorable; but honor 
cannot stave off starvation. 
Teaching is noble; but nobility 
does not keep the body warm. 


Teaching is a high form of public 
service; but the consciousness of 
duty well performed is not legal ten- 
der with the lauNdryman ,the street 
railway company, the doctor, or the 
government. 

Teaching is a high calling with a 

low wage. 
. Quoted from an article in ‘De- 
mocracy,’” by Dr. Wile, Member of 
Board of Education of the City of 
New York under Mayor Mitchell. 


WHAT IS THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM? 


Readers of Community Progress 
are sending the editor suggestions 
for the coming Citizens’ Conference 
on Education. This is what they say 
in answer to the question: ‘‘What 
is North Carolina’s Most Pressing 
‘Educational Problem?” 


“Competent, conscientious teach- 
ers and more of them.’’—J. C. G. 
“Waste in unequipped schools and 
teacher training.’’—W. B. C. 
“Better taching force and consoli- 
dation of schools.”—J. S. EH. : 
“T have a conviction * * that 
our schools are neglecting the big- 
gest factor in training for citizenship 
by not offering definite instruction 
in Christian morality.”’—A. W. M. 


ence on Hducation. 
ence. 
Merchant’s Associations. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rates of postage provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized Feb- 


ruary 24, 1920. 





BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


The business man who is interested in his community as well as 
his business appreciates the present crisis in education. 
that this business will suffer if the schools decay. 

The Greensboro Chamber of Commerce appreciates this fact so 
thoroughly that it is using every possible means of interesting the 
business men of the State of North Carolina in the Citizens Confer- 
A special committee is at work on the Confer- 
Invitations are going out to all Chambers of Commerce and 
If these 
please consider this announcement as an invitation. 

If the initiative anid the brains of the business men of North Car- 
olina are applied conscientiously to this problem it will be solved. 


CONFERENCE ORGANIZATION 

The Citizens’ Conference on Hdu- 
cation is to be unlike most educa-. 
tional gatherings. It is not to be 
devoted to speeches, but rather to 
work on the part of those who at- 
tend. This necessarily means that 
the Conference must be organized on 
a working basis. The following plan 
of organization has been adopted: 

Special Committees to prepare 
principles and programs in connec- 
tion with special phases of the edu- 
cational problem. 

1. Committee on Elementary 

Schools. 

To prepare principles and pro- 
grams for salaries, length of termy 
et cetera, for rural,'\village anid! city 
elementary schools. 
2...Committee on Secondary Schools 

To prepare principles and pro- 
grams for secondary schools in re- 
gard to salaries, length of term, 
equipment, et cetera. 

38. Committee on Health and 

Physical Education 

To prepare principles and pro- 

grams in regard to health, recreation 


and physical education for all types © 


of schools. 
4, Committee on School and 
Community 
To prepare principles and pro- 


grams for the wider use of the school > 


as a community institution. 
5. Committee on Club Women alld 
the Schools 
To prepare principles 
grams in regard to parent-teacher 


clubs and other school activities pro-- 


moted by the Women’s Clubs. 
6. Committee on Extension 
Education 


To prepare principles and pro-. 


grams in regard to college and uni- § 
versity extension, high school exten- § 


sion, et cetera. 
Conference Sections 
All delegates to the Conference 


will be asked ito state what type of 

school they are most interested in. 
This will determine the section in 
which they will be expected to work. | 
The following sections are to be or-, 


ganized: 4 
1. Section on the Rural School. 
Section on the Village School. 


is 
3. Section on the City School. 
4, 


He knows 


invitations fail to reach you, 





A. WAYLAND COOKE, P. M. 


anid’ pro- | 


Section on Higher Education. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA PROGRAM 
OF EDUCATION 


Over six hundred citizens of the State of North Carolina gathered at Greens- 
boro on May 4th and 5th to attend the Citizen’s Conference on Education. They 


sense of the term. 


should meet the present emergency. 


came with the single purpose of constructing a State program of education which 
It was a “working” Conference in the full 
Many called it the most effective educational meeting ever 


held in the South. The results are so important that Community Progress devotes 
this entire issue to the publication of the various Sections and Committees. 


i 
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CONDENSED REPORT OF THE 
SECTION ON RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


Having in mind the fact ithat the 
committee of (twenty-five, which is to 
study the findings of this conference 
and prepare a final report, will make 
such elaborations as are deemed es- 
Sential, this section has attempted to 
state its fundamental conclusions as 
md as possible. 

I. CURRICULUM. 


We submit tthe following recom- 
mendations laffecting the curriculum 
of the rural school: 






















a ad 


1. That a course of study ac- 
quainting students with the ‘'work- 
ings and the function of our various 
forms of government be made icom- 
pulsory. 


; 2. That the rural schools provide 
special teachers for the menttally ‘die- 
ficient pupils, and that psychopathic 
clinics be conducted. 


8. That courses in thygiene and 
health be introduced in the rural 
schools. 


4. That vocational 
cluding training in business methods, 
but with emphasis wpon agriculture, 
home economics, farm mechanics, be 
conducted in (the rural schools. 

Me 5. That courses in music be pro- 
vided for the pupils of rural schools. 


=6. That the entire course of 
study of the rural schools be read- 
usted to meet the needs in the rural 
ife, 


courses, in-- 


II. SCHOOL TERM. 


We recommend that teachers for 
rural schools be employed for the 
12-month period. 


III. SALARIES AND HOUSING 


1. We recommend that the min- 
imum galary schedule proposed by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction be adopted by this Con- 
ference, ” 


2. We recommend the erection 
and maintenance of homes for rural 
teachers; and further that if it is 
found difficult to proceed with the 
erection of, such homes that this 
Conference recommend enabling leg- 
islation looking to that end. 


IV. HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


1. We recommend that medical 
inspection with treatment for the 
common defects be extended to all 
children of the rural schools. 


2. We recommend the co-opera- 
tion of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction with the State De- 
partment of Public Health in the 
promotion of a complete program ot 
health and recreation for rural 
schools. 


3. We ask this Conference to en- 
dorse the Fess-Capper Bill (H. B. 
12652) providing for federal aid for 
physical training ‘with such amend- 
ments as are proposed by the State 
Department of Public Health of the 
State of North Carolina, 


REPORTS ADOPTED BY THE SECTIONS 


V. COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES OF 


THE RURAL SCHOOL. 


1. We endorse the program of 
community activities submitted to 
this section by the Committee on 
School anid) Community. ‘This pro- 
gram includes recreational, educa- 
tional and health activities on the 
part of the school extended to resi- 
dents of the community ‘who are not 
pupils of the school. It looks toward 
the utilization of the rural school as 
a public forum and a community 
center. 


VI. ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANIZATION 


1. We endorse the county unit 
system of administration for rural 


schools. 


2. We recommend the employ- 
ment of a full-time well-trained 
county superintendent of schools, 


and the employment of one or more 
assistants or supervisors. 


2. We enldorse the movement 
which looks toward {the consolidation 
of rural school districts and also the 
erection of adequately equipped con- 
solidated rura@ schools. 


4. We endorse the public trans- 
portation of pupils to and from con- 
solidated rural schools on the ‘basis 
of local appropriations supplemented 
by state aid. 


VII. PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT OF 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


1. We recommenid that rural 
schools be equipped to give adequate 
laboratory instruction in science, 
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agriculture, home economics, ‘farm 


mechanics and recreation. 


2. Werecommend legislation to 
facilitate the building of larger and 
better school buildings for rural 
communities. 


VIII... THACHER TRAINING 


1. We endorse the program of 
teacher training outlined and pro- 
posed lby the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction which includes 
adiditional normal college facilities, 
summer schools and county training 
courses. ; 


2. ‘We recommend that state in- 
stitutions for teacher training ‘be re- 
quested to give ‘courses of special 
training for teachers of ‘country 
schools. 





RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That there is imperative 
necessity for increasing the reve- 
nues of the State lin order to provide 
the better schools needed for all our 
people; and jthat these revenues 
should be collected with the utmost 
possible fairness and in such man- 
ner as to put the heavier burdens 
on those mos table to ‘bear them. 
Therefore we heartily endorse the 
proposed income tax amendment 
making all income taxes apply on 
unearned incomes the same as on 
earned incomes. 

















VILLAGE SCHOOL SECTION 


The Village School Section of the 
North Carolina Hducational Con- 
ference Makes the Following Rec- 
commendations: 


1.-That the salary schedule ‘for 
teachers as recommended (by Dr. H. 
C. Brooks be adopted as essential 
not only to the upbuilding but even 
to the continued existence of our 
schools, with the provision that mo 
principal of a school ‘having as many 
as ten grades amd) as many as six 
teachers shall receive less than $1,- 
800 a year; that no principal of a 
school ‘having as many as four teach- 
ers shall receive less than $1,200 a 
year; that no high school teacher 
holding a high school certificate 
shall receive less than $1,200 a year. 


II. That we endorse the move- 
ment for the more adequate jtrain- 
ing of teachers, that we recommend 
that scale of teachers salaries shall 
be based upon the extent of the 
training of the teacher as ‘well as 
upon his experience and ability; that 
we further recommend that a two- 
years course at college or normal 
school in addition to a four-year high 
school course be established ias raip- 
idly as possible as a minimum train- 
ing for an elementary teacher. 


Ill. ‘That the principal ‘be em- 
ployed ‘for 12 months and that he de- 
vote his entire time to the school and 
community ‘betterment. That the 
principal Shave at least one-half of 
his time free for other work than 
actual teaching. 


IV. That teachers’ homes be es- 
tablished in all town communities. 


V. That each school ‘thave a lot 
of not less than five acres on which 
there may be adequate playground 
equipment, and that there be em- 
ployed a physical ‘director who shall 
be on the pay roll as a teacher. 


VI. That when a new ‘building is 
erected it contdin an auditorium, 
gymnasium, and rooms for vocational 
training. 'That a building expert be 
adided to the stafl of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
who shall pass on all buildinigs erect- 
ed for school purposes. 


VII. That one or more courses in 
vocational training ‘be given in each 
high school in the State. 


VIII. That one of the teachers ‘be 
employed for 12 months to supervise 
school gardening during the summer 
months. 


IX. That the Board of Health be 
encouraged to extend its health work 
so as to reach every child iin the pub- 
lic schools. 


xX. "That a high school shall not 
be considered a standard high school 
until the sanitary condition of the 
school is approved ‘by the state in- 
spector of high schools. 


XI. That the town school build- 
ing ‘be the community ‘center where 
the people may become acquainted, 
hear lectures and discuss vital ques- 
tions of the community. 


Xo eb tare: wherever feasible, 
town, mill and (country schools 
should ‘be consolidated with a view 
of eliminating all schools having less 
than three teachers. 


XIII. That 32 ‘weeks (be the 
length of the minimum school term 
and that 36 weeks ‘be the length of 
term to ibe approached. 


XIV. That a committee be ap- 
pointed iby this Conference whose 


duty it shall be to work iaurectly for 
the passage of such laws as may be 
necessary to put the foregoing reso- 
lutions into effect, ‘with especial re- 
gard to paragraph one hereof. 


CITIZENS REPRESENTING 

VARIED INTERESTS FORMULATE 

THH EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The following is a. summary of 
those who registered at the Confer- 
ence: : 


Harmers - .2iegeeic eae cence reenter 14 
Bankers ster teneee teen ne pS 2 
Business Mien 2.22 .00.2...2..:.4-. 28 
College and University Teachers 37 
College Presidents ........... 10 
State Hmployees ............ 24. 
Federal Hmployees .......... 9 
School Administration ....... 142 
School Teachers ............. 139 
ING WSPapelss — jee ee) care 6 
FROUSG WEEE: 27 aie erence Neha, oe instal octeuenes 16 
Social Workers ............6% 14 
Religious Workers .......... 22 
A TEOPNEY SOR ace. ci tenets oie eet cee hee 13 


Industrial Workers and Mers... 8. 
Home Demonstration Agents... 16 
Public Accountants .......... 
Physical Hducation Directors. . 
Physicians 
Unclassified 
Supervisor Nature Study 
Gardeninge” 4c ere canes eemes 
Book Representatives 
Music Directors 
Club Women 
Students 
Commercial ‘Tourists 
Cooks 
Mayors 
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A Citizen’s Conference on Hduca- — 
tion in every county in North Caro- — 
lina would solve the educational 
problem of the State. a 


5 


Cleveland County Plans Citizen’s 
Conference 


Word has come that Superintend-— 
ent Griffin, of Shelby, is already at 
work planning the Educational . 
Conference for Cleveland County. 
the date is May 25th. In order ito — 


impress the coming session of the 
General Assembly these Conferences 

the — 
Start | 


at 


should ‘be conducted during 
months of May and June. 
now! : 


















“PREPARE FOR COLLEGE 
DAY” 


Students of all high schools of | 
the State are asked to consider 
the importance of a college edu- 
cation and the necessity of saving 
money in order to get it, on Fri- 
day, May 14th. This day has 
been designated by the ‘Treasury 
Department as ‘Prepare for Col- 
lege Day.” If this day is not 
suitable for your school, provisions | 
for presenting this subject to the 
students should be made for some 
later date. 
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CITY SCHOOL SECTION 


Summary of Recommendations of 
the Section on City Schools 


1. That teachers be employed 
and paid ‘by the lcalendar month for 
12 months in the year ,on such sal- 
aries as may be commensurate with 
the dignity and ‘worth of their serv- 
ices to the State, along the lines sug- 
gested ‘by the State Superintendent 
in his address last evening. 


2. That provision ibe made for 
closer supervision of all school 'work 
‘anid for the regular, systematic and 
scientific of the results ‘which the 
schools are producing. 


3. That provision ‘be made for a 


wider use of tthe school plant, 
through the development of com- 
munity forums, through school-di- 


rected social, educational, play, and 
recreational centers, and through 
continuation schools and some suiper- 
vision of fhome-project work during 
the school vacation. 


4. That the State provide for the 
services of an expert ‘building and 
lanidiscape architect for the sunper- 
vision of plans for new buildings and 
grounds and for the improvement of 
old buildings and ‘grounds. 


5. That more adequate provision 
be made for the care of the health of 
school children, and the employment 
of school nurses and medical inspec- 

‘tion anid) treatment to this end. 


6. That the State provide a direc- 

tor of physical educaition, and that 
the colleges and training schools be 
requested to make this department of 
their work a ‘part of their profes- 
} sional ‘training of teachers. 


7. That public school music be 
taught in all the schools, and ‘that 
to this end the colleges and train- 
ing schools ‘be requested to make this 
work a ‘part of their training of 
teachers. 


8. That provision 'be made for the 
care of mentally deficient and re- 
tarded children and for ‘super-normal 
children ‘by providing teachers spe- 
cially trained for this work. 


9. That public school organiza- 
tions ‘have expert surveys made 
which will clearly indicate the con- 
dition of the material equipment and 
which ‘will ‘give adequate accommo- 
dations for future development. 


10. That more adequate (pro- 
vision be made for vocational educa- 
tion in the high school for ‘both boys 
and girls, and jithat ‘high school 
buildings ‘be so constructed and 
equipped as to ‘provide adequately 
for instruction in science, manual 
training, home economics, and phys- 
ical education; that athletic grounds 
be available ‘for all high schools; and 
that physical directors be employed 
to co-operate with the health author- 
ities in safeguarding the health of 
high school pupils. 


11. That the salary of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
be increased! to not less than six 
thousand dollars annually. 


12. That the General Assembly, 
at its special session be memorialized 
to make provision in some way for 
raising sufficient funds to meet a fair 
salary schedule for teachers. 


13. ‘The assembly endorsed the 
Revaluation Act. 
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_ HIGHER EDUCATION SECTION 





REPORT OF THE HIGHER EHDUCA- 
TION SECTION 


al Hlementary Schools — The 
‘Higher Education Section endorses 
the policy of the State ‘Superintend- 
lent of Public Instruction for the 
ina. Schools of North Caro- 
ina 


: 2. Secondary Education — The 
| Section endorses the recommenda- 
tions made ‘by the Secondary EHiduca- 
tion Committee to the several Sec- 
tions of the Conference, ‘which rec- 
ommendations are attached hereto as 
“Exhibit A.’’ 

re 

: 3. Public Health and Physical 
“Education— The Section endorses the 
recommendations made by the Pub- 
lic Health and Physical Hducation 
ommittee to the several Sections of 
he Conference, which recommenda- 
ions are attached hereto as “Hx- 
Mbit IB.” oe 0 





4, .Community Organization—The 
Section recommends (1) that the 
University of North Carolina and the 
Colleges of the State align them- 
gelves and their courses of study 
with the movement which attempts 
to make the public schools centers 
of community life, (2) that a Board 
be appointed, representing the Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, to pro- 
mote co-ordination of extension ac- 
tivites on the part of these institu- 
tions, (3) that the following be the 
members of the Board: Dr. 'H. W. 
Chase, Dr. E. ‘C. Brooks, Miss Mary 
O. Graham, Dr. W. P. Few and Dr. 
J. I. Foust, (4) that the Board report 
to the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion at the next meeting of the 
Teachers’ Assembly. 


5. Women’s Organizations—The 
Section endorses the recommenda- 
tions made by the Women’s Organ- 
izations Committee as follows: (et) 
that all colleges include in their 
physical equipment 


comfortable 


homes for their faculty, (2) that the 
cirricula of the Institutions of Higher 
Education of women as well as men 
include courses in Political Educa- 
tion ‘which ‘shall be directed toward 
developing a ‘patriotic conscience 
and an acquaintance with the pro- 
cesses of our Government and ‘with 
the practical ‘political issues before 
us, (3) that the University of North 
Carolina Building ‘Committee make 
appropriation for a Woman’s Build- 
ing at ithe ‘State University, (4) that 
every college girl shall have an op- 
portunity to take courses in home- 
making and that these courses be 
put on an equal standing |with the 
other college subjects and receive 
full college credit, that they include 
theory and practical work as other 
college ‘sciences, that some means be 
provided to give the college girl an 
opportunity to use this knowledge of 
home-making while at college. 


In General—The Section recom- 
mends to the Institutions of Higher 
Education that tthey present to their 
students the vocation of teaching as 
a life-work, and especially to the 
men, aS sO many of our men teachers 
have been diverted into other lines of 
activity, that the Institutions use 
their influence toward jsecuring bet- 
ter salaries for public school teach- 
ers, that the Institutions align them- 
selves solidly ‘with the efforts to meet 
the crisis in education that called 
the Conference int obeing. 





Write to the institutions of higher 
education in the State for assistance 
with your county educational con- 
ence. 


SECTION OFFICERS 


Hach section of the ‘Conference 
was organized to dio its work. The 
following persons acted as officers of 
the various sections: 


1. ‘Rural School Section—Chair- 
man, Dr. Clarence Poe, Editor of 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; (Secretary, Miss Annie 
Cherry, ‘Rural ‘School Supervisor, 
Halifax ‘County. 


2. Village School Section—Chair- 
man, Mr. Z. V. Turlington, Moores- 
ville, North Carolina; Secretary, Mrs. 
John Parker, Marshville. 


3. ‘City ‘School 
man, Hon. Jones Fuller, Durham, 
North Carolina; ‘Secretary, Superin- 
tendent Fred Archer, Greensboro. 


4. Higher Education Section— 
Chairman, Hon. Gilbert Stephenson, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
Secretary, Miss Mary O. Graham, 
Raleigh. 


Section—Chair- 


In case questions arise regarding 
the recommendations presented by 
the various sections readers are re- 
quested to correspond) directly with 
the chairmen jand secretaries. 
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"x EDITORIAL 


NORTH CAROLINA CITIZENSHIP RESPONDS 





The ‘Citizens’ (Conference on Education was a success 
without qualifications. It was a vindication of the demo- 
cratic theory of control. The earnest citizens of the State 
devoted two days and two nights to the single task of 
preparing a program of education which shall meet the 
needs of the present day. It may be fruitful to enumer- 
ate the manner in which the 'Conference jsucceeded. 

The members of the Conference represented the 
State of North ‘Carolina. ‘The 


equally divided between men anid 'women. 


gathering ‘was about 
Only a few 
counties were not represented. ‘There were six hundred 
and seven registered delegates. A'pproximately one-half 
of these delegates were directly or indirectly connected 
with the public schools. The other half represented a 
wide range of occupations and interests. 

The Conference was organized to work and the re- 
sults of the various section and committee meetings pub- 
lished in these pages give proof to the fact that it was 
Petty and local ‘‘hobbies”’ 


were relegated to the background. 


indeed a working gathering. 
The earnestness with 
which the delegates devoted themselves to their tasks 
was marked to a degree seldom reached in deliberative 
assemblies. There was very little oratory and very little 
wasteful debate. 

It was a practical Conference. Its program contains 
recommendations that are within the sphere of practical 
application. Every proposal was tested by the question: 
“How can it be accomplished?” It was clearly evident 
that the temper of the delegates was such that they 
meant to produce a program which they would insist 
upon realizing. 

It ‘was an inspirational Conference. There are two 
or three varieties of inspiration which usually accompany 
public gatherings. 'The type of inspiration which results 
from emotional appeals was absent from this gathering. 
In its place there arose a type of inspiration ‘born of 
It was the kind of inspiration which 
No 
one who attended the final meeting of the Conference 


failed to catch this spirit. 


practical idealism. 
is the natural counterpart of honest achievement. 


It was a sort of culmination 
of decades of educational campaigning finally brought to 
the altar of fulfillment. 


THE NEXT STEP 


The Citizens’ Conference on Education reached a 
large proportion of the communities of North Carolina 
through its delegates. But, its program and its hope of 


have a citizens’ conference on education. 


attainment ‘will not be fully realized until it becomes 
The 
method for accomplishing this was suggested) to the Con- 


conscious in the minds of a larger citizenship. 
ference and) ‘was heartily endorsed. 

Every county in the State of North Carolina should 
In some cases 
several counties might profitably combine for district con- 
ferences, but in theory at least, the educational crisis 
and the program for meeting it should be extended to 
every county. 

This step should be taken quickly. 
widespread sentiment in ithe State determined to meet 


There is now a 
the educational issue squarely anid) fairly. This senti- 
ment should be capitalized. It should be so thoroughly 


capitalized that no time will Ibe lost in the coming ses- 


sion of the General Assembly for acts providing the 


means and the machinery ‘for making the program an 
actuality. 


VACATION DANGERS 


The school children will soon be relieved of all” 
school responsibilities. 'The labor laws will prevent most 
of them from engaging in productive labor. This ism 
justice to the child. But, it igs not justice to the child ~ 
to fail to provide wholesome and constructive activities 
for the vacation period. Some day we shall learn the 


for the summer months. 


agencies must be brought into existence to provide recre-_ 


ational activities for the vacation days. In order to pre- j 


vent the three or four months of vacation from dissi- 


In the meantime volunteer 


‘folly of closing the schools and dismissing the pupils — 


pating the discipline of the eight or nine months of | 


school we must provide for supervised, organized play. | 


} 


, 
| 
North Carolina i 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Report of the Committee on ‘School 
and Community”’ 


Principles ;which form the basis of 
the ‘Committee’s report: 

1. The public schools of the 
State of North Carolina belong to all 
the people; school buildings, in most 
communities, are the only (buildings 
which are thus democratically own- 
ed. For this reason the 'Committee 
believes that the public schools 
should be used for the welfare of 

all the people of the community and 
not merely for the childiren. 

= 2. Human progress rests  ulti- 
mately upon education; therefore, 
programs of public welfare have a 
direct relationship to the’ public 
schools ‘which are the educational 
centers of our communities. 

= 3. Im order to articulate and to 
function democratically, every com- 
munity needs a common center or 
radiating place. The Committee be- 
lieves that the public school is, in 
“most cases, the logical institution for 
functioning as a community center. 

» 4. The school as a community 
center implies that the school may 
-nromote activities and provide oppor- 
mtunities for the expression of the 
eee instincts of play, of 
‘discussion and of search for truth. 





Lig RECOMMENDATIONS WHICH 
APPLY TO ‘ALL PUBLIC 
g SCHOOLS: 


: 1. This Committee recommends 
| that the public schools of the State 
of North Carolina be utilized! for the 
| purpose of community forums. ‘To 
| this end, the Committee recommends 
| that this Conference endorse legisla- 
ion favoring the use of public 
chools as community forums. 

2. The ‘Committee recommends 
| that programs of public 'welfare af- 
fecting the health, the recreation and 
the education of the people of the 
communities of North Carolina be, 
| wherever possible and feasible, con- 
ducted through the medium of the 
| public school. This recommendation 
implies that the tpublic school may 
| be used as. 

- (a) A Community Health Center. 



































(b) A Community Recreation 
| Center. 
(c) A Cota mruntty Educational 
+ Center. 

ie (a) The Committee recom- 


{mends that all state agencies and 
departments (governmental and non- 
governmental) which ‘promote com- 
| munity programs through the schools 
proceed to the organization of a 
State council of such agencies for the 
} purpose of preventing duplication of 
| effort, of promoting a harmonious 
-and ‘well-rounded community pro- 
gram and for the purpose of ‘lessen- 
es the overhead expense of such 


The Committee further rec- 
-ommends that similar councils of 
milar agencies be organized on the 


county lbasis for the same punpose. 
4. Realizing that the public 
school teacher is already overbur- 
dened with the numerous activities 
imposed upon him or ‘ther, this Com- 
mittee recommends an added and an 


adequate compensation for these 
teachers upon whom is placed the 
responsibility of promoting com- 


munity activities through the public 
schools. 

5. The Committee recommends 
that the teachers and the school au- 
thorities supplement their forces by 
means of community organization 
which shall furnish and _  assiist in 
training the local, volunteer leader- 
ship for the community program, and 
which shall also guide and direct the 
community activities of the school 
on a democratic basis. 





I. RECOMMENDATIONS WHICH 
APPLY TO RURAL SCHOOLS: 


There are two general types of ru- 
ral schools in the State of North Car- 
olina: The one-room, one-teacher 
school, and the consolidated school. 
While this Committee believes that 
the ultimate objective for most com- 
munities should be the consolidated 
school, it also ‘believes that the com- 
munity program of the rural school 
need mot necessarily await the com- 
ing of the consolidated school. The 
Committee believes that the utiliza- 
tion of the smaller schools for icom- 
munity purposes ‘will in itself hasten 
the desire for consolidation. 

A. 1. The Committee recom- 
mends that the following activities 
be carried on in rural schools of all 
types: 

(a) A community forum for the 
discussion of vital problems. 

(b) ‘Community recreation em- 
bracing recreational activities for all 
residents of the community, such as: 
Play, festivals, pageants, athletic 
contests, dramatics, community mu- 
sic, motion ‘pictures, etc . 

(c) Boys’ and girls’ agricultural 
and home economics clubs promoted 
by county agricultural agents and 
home demonstration agents and or- 
s-anized on the (basis of the school- 
community unit. 

(d) Short courses in agriculture 
and home economics for adults. 

.\ Health and nutrition clinics. 

(f) Community schools for illit- 
erates and continuation classes for 
boys and girls above the age of 14 
years. 

(g) 

(‘h) 

(i) Americanization and 
ship classes for adutls. 

(j) ‘A community library. 

(k) Imnter-school iactivities ‘with 
exchange ‘between rural schools and 
rural and city schools. 

2. The Committee recommends 
that rural teachers be employed for 
the 12-month period in _ order to 
maintain and guide the community 
program of the school. 


Lecture or lyceum ‘courses. 
Community exhibits of fairs. 
citizen- 


3. The Committee recommends 
that rural teachers and school au- 
thorities effect a working relation- 
ship with all State agencies and de- 
partments renidiering services related 
to the above activities. 

4. The Committee recommends 
the erection and maintenance of 
homes for teachers to be utilized as 
residences for teachers and also for 
sociable purposes. 

B. The ‘Committee recommends 
that in the case of consolidated 
schools at least one of the teachers 
be employed for the full year or 12- 
month period, and that this teacher 
shall be trained in tthe technique of 
recreation. 





Ill. RECOMMENDATIONS WHICH 
AIPPLY TO VILLAGE SCHOOLS: 


Where the village school is a con- 
solidated school, serving the ediuca- 
tional interests of the surrounding 
rural territory, the Committee rec- 
ommends that its program ibe the 
same as that recommended for con- 
solidated rural schools. 

1. The ‘Committee recommends 
that the following activities be car- 
ried on in village schools: 

(a) ‘A community forum for the 
discussion of vital \jproblems. 

(b) ‘Community recreation em- 
bracing recreational activities for all 
residents of the community, such as 
play festivals, athletic contests, mo- 
tion ‘pictures, pageantry and drama, 
community music, et cetera. 

ce) Boys’ and girls’ agricultural 
and home economics clubs organized 
on the basis of the school wnit. 

(d) ‘Short courses in agriculture 
and home economics for adults. 

(e) Health and nutrition clinics. 

(f) Community schools for illit- 
erates and continuation classes for 
boys and igirls above the age of 14 
years. 

(¢g) Community exhibits or fairs. 

(h) Lecture or lyceum courses. 

(i) \Americanization and citizen- 
ship classes for adults. 

(j) Community library. 

(k) Interchange school activities 
between village, rural and _ city 
schools. 

2. The ‘Committee recommends 
that village school authorities effect 
a working relationship with all State 
agencies and departments rendering 


services related to the above ac- 
tivities. 
3. The Committee recommends 


that each village school ‘be supplied 
with at least one teacher 'who is em- 
ployed on the 12-month basis, who 
shall be responsible for maintaining 
and continuing the community pro- 
gram of the school. This teacher 
should be trained in tthe technique 
of recreation. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS WHICH 


APIPLY TO CITY SCHOOLS: 


1. The Committee recommends 
that the following community activ- 


ities be carried on by the citv 
schools: 
(a) Neighborhood forums for 


the idiscussion of all vital issues. 
(b) Utilization of the school 

playground and gymnasium for all 

residents of the school neighborhood. 


(c) ‘Neighborhood recreation in 
the form of motion ‘pictures, 
pageantry, drama, play festivals, 


community music, et cetera. 
(d) ‘Community schools for illit- 
erates and continuation classes for 


boys and girls above the age of 14 
years. 
(ea) Home and ‘school gardening 


and canning. 


(f) Health and nutrition clinics. 

(g) Courses in nursing and ‘feed- 
ing for mothers. 

(h) Americanization and _  citi- 
zenship classes for adults of the 
neighborhood. 

2. The Committee recommends 


that city schools provide from one to 
three teachers who shall be employed 
for the 12-month period, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and continuing 
the ‘community program of the 
school. One of these teachers should 
be trained in the technique of recre- 
ation. 

3. ‘The Committee recommends 
that the city school teachers and 
school authorities effect a working 
relationship ‘with all the ‘State agen- 
cies and departments rendering serv- 
ices related to the above activities. 





V. RECOMMENDATIONS WHICH 
APPLY TO INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION: 


1. The Committee recommends 
that the University of North ‘Caro- 
lina and the colleges of the State 
align themselves and their courses 
of study ‘with the movement which 
attempts to make the public schools 
centers of community life. 

2. 'The Committee suggests the 
following activities: 

(a) ‘Courses in recreation 
eantry, and dramatics. 

(b)' Courses dealing ‘with an 
analysis of the factors in community 
life. 


'‘p ag- 


(c) Courses dealing ‘with the 
technique of community organiza- 
tion. 

(d) Courses acquainting stu- 


dents with the various State depart- 
ments having community programs. 

(e) Extension schools conducted 
in communities for the purpose of 
training the local, volunteer leaidler- 
ship which is essential to the suc- 
cess of the school’s community pro- 
gram. 

(f) 
tion of higher learning for commun- 
ity leaders. 


(g) The publication of bulletins 
of information regarding community 
activities, PUL 


Short courses at the institu- 


wa ed seo oe 


(h) The employment of special 
resident and extension teachers who 
shall co-operate ‘with the teachers of 
the State and jthe communities of 
the State in promoting a successful 
community program. 





VI. RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
WAYS AND MEANS FOR MAK- 
ING THE SCHOOL-COMMUN- 


ITY ‘PROGRAM A 
REALITY: 
1. The Committee recommends 


that this Conference take steps to- 
ward the promotion of a staitewide 
campaign of publicity ‘which shall 
acquaint the residents of the State 
with the aims and objectives of the 
school-community movement. 





Committee on Women’s Clubs 


Recommendations Presented By a 
Committee Representing the 
Women’s Clubs 


1. We recommend that in our 
public school ‘system provision 
should be made for the mentally de- 
ficient and retardied children by se- 
curing teachers specially trained for 
this work, and by the establishment 
of psychopathic clinics. 


II. We earnestly recommend that 
a Teachers’ Home be an integral part 
of the City School equipment. 


III. We recommend that the cur- 
ricula of the schools include studies 
in government which ‘shall make the 
pupils asquainted with the ideal of 
our igovernment and a knowledge of 
simple ‘processes. 


IV. ‘We recommend that ‘the Pub- 
lic School organizations have expert 
surveys made which twill clearly in- 
dicate the condition of the material 
equipment and which will give ade- 


quate accommodations for future 
development. 
V. We recommend that Thrift 


Education be carried into the indi- 
vidual public schools and that it ‘be 
placed in the curriculum. 


VI. We heartily endorse the 
Teacher Salary Program as outlined 
by ‘the State Superintendent in his 
address last evening. We ‘believe 
this salary program should be a mini- 
mum salary scale and that every dis- 
trict, city or county should increase 
this minimum as far as possible. We 
wish to express our appreciation of 
the 'work done by the legislature last 
year and the (State Superintendent, 
Dr. Brooks. 


VII. We recommend that physi- 
cal training and scientific recreation 
be included in our school system, 
and that the women urge the pas- 
sage of the Physical Culture anid 
Play Recreation Bill in the National 
Congress and State Legislature. 





cessful experience. 


2. The Committee recommends 
State and federal financial aid for 
the school-community program. 

38. The Committee recommenidls | 
legislative enabling acts ‘which will | 
legalize the use of school property 
for the purpose of the community | 
program and also permit the com- 
munities to appropriate funds for | 
such ‘purposes. } 

4. The ‘Committee recommends | 
ithe wider application of the State | 
law which permits rural communities | 
to incorporate; such application twill | 
serve as a political and geographic | 
foundation for the school-community 
program. | 

5. The City Section reson en | 
that the Parent-Teacher Association 
be asked to co-operate in ‘promoting | 
this program of school and com- 
munity activities ‘wherever possible. | 





VIII... To the City and Towng 
Schools: ; 4 


x 
That every high school girl should 
have an opportunity and lbe urged to | 
take courses in ‘thome-making which 
should be on the ‘basis of other high 
school subjects and should receive 
credit as other subjects. ‘That ade- | 
quate equipment be installed to give 
these courses, and trained teachers | 
be employed. Definite co-operation 
betwee nthe home and the school 
should be established so that the | 
girl may have an opportunityt to use | 
immediately this work in home-mak-~ 
ing as a house daughter. 
ry 
IX. ‘City Schools: g 
Teacher Training Recommendatione. 
‘We desire to endorse the present 
plans for Teacher 'Training in the | 
State as carried on through county | \ 
and State summer schools; through | 
Teacher Training courses in high 
schools; through the establishntent | 
of more normal schools ;and through 
giving the highest recognition in th 
certificate classification and salary | 
schedule to teachers ‘having four 
years of college training. | 


teachers >: Two. years of 
training beyond graduation from a 
standard ‘high school. 


We place ourselves on record as | 
favoring a salary schedule for 12 | 


Pert 


We urge a salary schedule ade= | 
quate for independent living, based 
on training anid! experience, with a 
yearly increase for teachers ‘whc 
show ‘professional growth and sue 


cation. 
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Committee on Health and Physical 
Education 


Action of the Special Committee on 
Public Health and Physical 
Kducation 


Be it resolved ‘by the Special Com- 
mittee on Public Health and Physical 
Hducation, that it is the sense of 
this Committee that the Conference 
should record itself as recognizing: 


First. That medical inspection of 
schools, with proper medical jtreat- 
ment for the common defects of 
school children and} physical educa- 
tion are primary and essential parts 
of any ‘wisely administered system of 
public education. 


Second. That the initial respon- 
sibility for the sanitary and hygienic 
construction and maintenance of 
school ‘buildings and ‘grounds, ithe 
provision of adequate recreation ‘fa- 
cilities, the supervision of the 'phy'si- 
cal exercises of school children, the 
training of. teachers to teach hygiene 
and sanitation anid! the teaching of 
these subjects in the public schools 
lies with the Department of HEduca- 
tion; that the initial responsilbility 


for the detection of physical defects 
of school children and ‘the treatment 
of such defects lies ‘with the Board 
of Health; that in the discharge of 
the aforestated responsibilities the 
closest co-ordination and  co-opera- 
tion (between the two governmental 
agencies mentioned should ‘be prac- 
tised. 


Third. That the present state 
plan of medical inspection of schools 
and treatment for physically defec- 
tive children should ‘be continued 
and extended to more adequately 
and quickly insure the physical 
foundations of Public Hiducation. 


Fourth. 'That the passage of the 
Fess-Ca'pper Bill, (H. B. 12652) for 
physical education with section 13 
amended so as to recognize the prin~ 
ciple of the State Sovereignty in the 
designation of the administration 
agency within the ‘state through 
which the provisions of this ‘bill will 
be carried into effect, and subsequent 
sections amended to accord there- 
with, is strongly urged by this Con- 
ference. 








Committee on Secondary Education 


Recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Committee 


| I. Resolved, That the committee 
recommend a minimum salary for 
high school teachers of $1200 a year; 
that the committee recommend that 
boards of education adopt salary 
‘schedules for high school teachers of 
@ minimum of $1200 a year, with 
annual increments of at least 10 per 
cent of the minimum salary through 
a period of at least 10 years. 

pil. That the legislature be urged 
oO provide the money necessary ito 
make this schedule operative. 

Ill. ‘That a legislative committee 
be appointed to co-operate with other 
committees and agencies in bringing 
this matter to tthe attention of the 
‘members of the igeneral assembly 
from now until the disposition of 
this question. 


IV. That the length of the term 
of all high schools be at least 36 
weeks exclusive oif holidays. 


V. ‘That an earnest effort be 
made to establish by consolidation of 
schools and transportation of pupils 
or otherwise, at least one standard 
high school in every county in the 





















RECOMMENDATIONS 
Elementary Section—City School 
Division 
1. ‘That ‘teachers be paid by the 
calendar month for the 12 months of 
the year, 


state ‘where such standard ‘high 
school does not now exist. 
VI. That attention (be called to 


the imperative need of trained teach- 
ers, both men and women, for the 
high schools, particularly men, ‘be- 
cause of the heavy losses sustained 
by the withdrawal of men from the 
profession. 


VII. That ‘high school buildings 
be so constructed jand equipped as to 
provide adequately for instruction in 
science, home economics, agriculture 
(in rural schools) and physical edu- 
cation; that athletic grounds be 
available for al Thigh |schools; that 
physical directors be employed to ‘co- 
operate with health authorities in 
safeguarding the health of pupils; 
that salary of director of physical 
education ‘be placed in the budget. 


VIII. ‘That the Board of Health 
be encouraged to extend its health 
work so as to reach every child in 
the public schools. 


IX. That a high school shall not 
be considered a standard high school 
until the sanitary condlitions of the 
school is approved by the state in- 
spector of high schools. 








— Committee on Elementary Education 


2. That plans be formulated! for 
some supervision of home project 
work during school vacation, thus 
bringing the child under school su- 
pervision for the entire year. 


8. That city schools encourage 


and adopt wherever possible home 
gardening as a ‘part of the school pro- 
gram . 

4. That provision ibe made for 
taking care of subnormal or defec- 
tive ‘children, and all exceptional 
children. 

5. ‘That provision be made for 
the regular, systematic iand scientific 
checking of the results which schools 
are producing. 

6. ‘That a supervisor of buildings 
be ‘provided by the State for the pur- 
pose of checking up building plans, 
ete. 

7. That the State provide a direc- 
tor of physical education, and ‘where 
possible a director of phy'sical educa- 
tion be employed in each city. 

8. That a trained nurse /bé pro- 
vided for each 1,500 children en- 
rolled. 

9. That the State provide an in- 
spector of city schools. 

10. That the State Department of 
Education be asked to ‘provide a sys- 


tem of uniform reports for city 
schools. 
11. That drawing, music, and 


physical education Ibe taught in all 
grades, and in order to provide 
teachers for these subjects that the 
depiartments of music, art and physi- 
cal education in colleges anid! train- 
ing schools be more closely co-or- 
dinated ‘with the department of edu- 
cation. 








COMMIETEH OFFICERS 


The principal work of the Confer- 
ence in regard to technical recom- 
mendations was performed by the 
Special Committees. ‘The officers of 
these committees were: 

1. Elementary ‘Schools —Chair- 
man, Mrs. J. A. Brown, ‘Chadibourn, 
North Carolina; Secretary, Miss Bet- 
tie A. Land, Greensboro. 

a. ‘Salaries and preparation of 
teachers for rural, village and city 
schools. Standard and salaries ito \be 
reached gradually. 

ib. Length of school term for ru- 
ral, village anid) city schools, etc. 

2. Secondary Education—Chair- 
man, Mr. N. W. ‘Walker, Supervisor 
of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; Secretary, Mr. 
J. H. Highsmith, State High School 
Inspector, Raleigh. 

3. Public Health and Physical 
Education—Chairman, Dr. W. S. 
Rankin, Secretary State Board of 
Health, Raleigh. 

4, Community Organization — 
Chairman, Mr. R. F. Beasley, State 
Director of Public Welfare, Raleigh; 
Secretary, Mr. E. C. Lindeman, State 
College for Women, Greensboro. 

5. Women’s Organizations, (In- 
cluding Women’s Clubs, organiza- 
tios of farm women, parent-teacher 


associations, etc.)—-Chairman, Mrs. 
Jane S. McKimmon, Raleigh. 
6. Men’s Organizations, (Includ- 


ing Boards of Trade, Chambers of 
Commerce, farmers’ organizations, 
labor organizations, Rotary Clubs, 
Kiwanis ‘Clubs, etc.) Chairman, 
Hon. Allen ‘Taylor, Wilmington, 
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Salary Schedules Recommended By The State Department O 
Public Instruction 


The minimum salary for white 
teachers holding high ‘school gram- 
mar grade and primary certificates, 
if such teachers have been graduat- 
ed from a college of required pro- 
fessional training, is $100 without 
experience, and for negro teachers 
of the same class $80 a month; for 
one year’s service the white $105 
and the negroes $85; for two years’ 
service the whites $110 and the ne- 
groes $90; for three years $120 and 


$95; for four years $1338.33 and 
$100. “| 
For the same holders of certifi- 


cates Who are graduates of two- 
year normal schools, or have three 
years’ standard college credit with 
professional requirements, the whites 
without experience get $90, the ne- 
groes $70; then for the years be- 
ginning with one and running to 
four $95 and $75; $100 and $80; 
$105 and $85; $110 and $90. For 
two years’ standard college credits or 
by State examination with required 
professional training, jthe lowest are 
for the races $85 anid) $70; $90 and 
$72.50; $95 and $75; $100 and 
$77.50; $105 and $80. For ‘holders 
of elementary certificates with one 
year of standard college credit the 
wages for the whites are $75, $80, 
$85, $90 and $95 and for the ne- 
sroes $55, $57.50, $60, $62.50 and 
$65. All other holders of elementary 
certificates with required profes- 
sional training for ‘whites $65, $75, 
$80 and $85, and for the mnegro 
teachers below the elementary 
grades get $45, $50, $55 and $60 
and the negroes $35, $45, $47.00, 
$50 and $515. 

In the provision for principals of 
standard high schools and superin- 
tendents of small graded schools of 
like size the salary based on training 
and ibeginning with the highest will 
be $2,400, $2,000, $1,800 and $1,- 
500 annually. 

For principals of elementary 
schools of 10 or more teachers and 
supervisors $2,000, $1,800, $1,500 
and $1,300. 

For principals of non-standardi 
high schools and elementary schools 
with att least six teachers in the sys- 
tem and so organized as soon to be- 
come a standard high school, the 
salary may ‘be $1,800, $1,500, $1,200 
and $1,000. Principals of all other 
schools of three or more teachers 10 
per cent more than they would re- 
ceive as teachers, the negro princi- 
pals sharing this, too. 


Superintendents, county and -city, 
will receive $3,500, $3,000, $2,400, 
$2,000 and $1,800. 

The conference adoplted 
gestions of the State 
which are: 

1. ‘Teachers of recognized fitness 
without college or high school cred- 
its will be rated according to their 
standing in the system, provided they 
have had at least five years experi- 
ence in jthe State, and they will be 
allowed the same salary from the 
State that others of their standing 
receive. Preference will be given to 
those who have had the longest ex- 
perience wp to 10 years of service. 

2. The State Department will not 
undertake to grade the county super- 
intendents this year. The salary 
from the State will be determined 
largely ‘by what the county board of 
education thinks the county super- 
intendent is ‘worth. 

3. ‘Professional requirements’’ 
mean meeting the rules and regula- 
tions for acquiring a certificate and 
keeping it in force. These rules will 
‘be changed beginning with the school 
year 19'21-22. 

The Staite Department is of the 
opinion that hereafter no state funds 
should be paid on the salary of a 
superintendent who is not devoting 
his ‘whole time to the administra- 
tion and supervision of schools. 

5. These salaries will not be paid 
to teachers in local jtax districts un- 
less the teachers receive the same 
monthly salary for the time beyond 
the six months school that the school 
runs. 


the sug- 
Department, 


Goame LL superintendents should 
consider the salaries outlined for 
their several classes of teachers, 


principals, supervisors and superin- 
tendents as minimum salaries, and 
wherever ‘possible these salaries 
should be supplemented out of coun- 
ty or local tax ‘funds. 

7. The annual salaries of prin- 
cipals referred to mean on a basis of 
nine months school term. If the 
term is less than nine months, the 
monthly salary will be one-ninth of 
the annual salary and the ‘State will 
pay for ijthree months at this rate. 

8. Length of service means the 
number of years teacher has been 
serving in that class of ‘work in 
which she is now engaged. A'fter 
this year the increase in salary 
should be determined partly by the 
length of service in the same school. 
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COUNTY CITIZENS’ CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 


One of the proposals ‘which ‘was received with enthusiasm at the 
State Citizens’ Conference on Education was to the effect that each 
county of the State might reproduce the State Conference on a 


county basis. 


This would be one method for conserving the splen- 


did spirit of the State Conference and it would also enlist the active 
support and) interest of many citizens who could not attend the 


Greensboro meeting. 


The members of the faculty of the North Carolina College for 
Women ‘will be eager to assist counties contemplating County Citi- 


zens’ ‘Conferences on Education. 





RESOLVED BY THE CITIZENS’ 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


I. That the thanks of the Con- 
ference be extended the Uniited 
States Bureau of Education for the 


= 





valuable help given in !planning and 


directing the work of the conference. 
Il. That the members 
Conference express the great pleas- 


of the 


ure they have had in the presence of © 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, the Commissioner 
of Education, and his assistants, and 
that they thank them for the timely 


advice and encouragement given in | 


their addresses. 

TI. 
ference be extended to Governor T. 
W. Bickett, Superintendent EH. C. 


That the thanks of this Con-- 


Brooks and President J. I .Foust for 


calling this Conference. 


1V. That the thanks of this Con- | 


ference be extended to the President, 


the Faculty and the Student Body of. 


the North Carolina College 
Women and to the Citizens ) 
Greensboro for the generous hospi- 
tality and the many courtesies shown 
the memlbbers of the Conference. 





Start plans for your county educa-_ 
tional conference at once! 


CONFERENCE BRIBES 


At the banquet on the last even- 
ing of the Conference the question 
of requesting the General Assembly 
to pass legislation which would elim- 
inate ten per cent limitation of tax 
increase from the Revaluation Act 
insofar as it concerns school taxes. | 
Superintendent Brooks spoke against 
this motion by saying that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had solemnly promis- 
edi the voters of the State that this” 
ten per cent limitation would be ad- 
hered to. He thought that it would ~ 
be asking the Assembly to forfeit its 
promise if this motion prevailed. 
After considerable debate ithe Con-— 
ference decided to request the As- 
sembly to provide other means for 
putting the educational program into 
effect. 


Commissioner Claxton: “This is» 
the first time in my experience that 
I have ever heard a North Carolina 
audience applaud) a statement favor 
ing higher taxes.” 


? 


Governor Bickett: ‘““The last Gen-~ 
eral Assembly ‘has put upon the 
statute books of North Carolina a_ 
series of acts which place this State — 
in the forefront of states of the- 
Union.” i 

Superintendent Brooks: ‘Raising — 
money for school purposes is a waste- 
ful process unless ‘we provide wise 
and trained administrators to ex-— 
pend the money.” 








Now is the time to interest your 
community in better schools, bette 
teachers and better pay for teachers! 
Call a Citizen’s Conference! 


for | 
of. 
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Practical Citizenship For Women 


B 


¥ 


The North Carolina College for Women Offers a Special Course in 


Citizenship for All Women of the State. 


_, Do women take citizenship seriously? Are they suf- Michigan, and has taught 
ficiently interested in the problems of government to 
make a serious study of those problems? These ques- 
tions are frequently asked by those who are skeptical 


June 14, 15, 16,17 and 18 


in citizenship schools for 
women in many different cities. 

Each day a definite problem will be featured. ‘There 
will ‘be lessons ‘in city, county, state and national gov- 


regarding the entry of women into the business of gov- ernment. Political parties and party issues pwill (be dis- 
ernment. It may be premature to hazard definite replies cussed. The school will close with an election dem- 


to these questions but 
there are many indica- 
tions that the American 
- woman is interested 
earnestly in government- 
al affairs and that she 
is determined that she 
shall no longer remain 
| deficient in the funda- 
Mentals of citizenship. 
_ The women of North 
Carolina are to ‘be given 
/ an opportunity of be- 
ginning the practice of 
| citizenship. A school of 
| citizenship is to be con- 
| ducted at the North Car- 
| Olina College for Women 
} from June 14th to 18th. 
| It is to be a practical 
course dealing with im- 
mediate problems of 
government. 





a 


The School Will Open 
June 14th 

Two experts have been 
/ secured to lecture and 
| teach the entire week. 
) Mrs. Raymond Brown, of 
| New York City, will be 
the woman lecturer. Mrs. 
Brown is vice-president 





THE SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP FOR WOMEN 
WILL ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS: 


What are the new civic responsibilities of 
women? 

What is the relation between local government 
and the home? 

What is the function of the extra-governmental 
agencies in modern life? 

What is the function of government in the sphere 
of education? 

What is the relation between municipal govern- 
mnt and the home? 

What are the essential elements of the city-man- 
ager plan and the commission plan of municipal 
government? 

What is the relation between state government 
and the home? 

What is the relation between national govern- 
ment and the home? 

What is the system of organization and technique 
of political parties? 

What are conventions, primaries and elections? 


In addition to the addresses by experts there will 
be round-table discussions dealing with North Car- 


olina problems. 





onstration. ‘Mrs. Brown 
will give talks every diay 
showing the relation of 
all government problems 
to ithe home. Every 
night Prof. Ryder will 
lecture on some vital 
problem which women 


must understand. W. (C. 


Jackson and EH. C. Linde- 
man, of the Social Sci- 
ence faculty, will each 
give one or more lec- 
tures. ‘Clara Byrd, of the 
college faculty and 
Louise Alexander, ipresi- 
dent of the Greensboro 
Equal Suffrage League, 
will assist in the school. 
Men in the state promi- 
nent in municipal gov- 
ernment ‘will help direct 
the ,work. 


Mothers, teachers and 
all professional and busi- 
ness women are invited 
to attend this school. All 
women will soon be 
voters. Women are 
urged to spena four days 
studying the most vitai 
problems confronting 
North Carolina ‘women 







| of the National Woman 
| Suffrage Association. She 
}has written several 
“books on government and has been one of the leaders in 
| organizing the National League of Women Voters. She 
| is considered the best woman teacher in practical gov- 

| ernment in the United States. She has conducted cit1- 
-zenship schools in many states. Prof. E. H. Ryder, of 
‘Michigan, will work with Mrs. Brown. He is a proies- 
i sor of political science. He is mayor of Hast Lansing, 


Fl 





today. Governmental 
ONT eee ea ee ee ee problems are community 
problems. Community 


problems are home problems. Home problems are 'wom- 
en’s problems. The citizenship school offers ‘women an 
opportunity to prepare for the privilege of helping to 
solve these vital home questions. 

The ‘women attending the school will live for a week 


(Continued on Page Hight) 
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PUBLIC WELFARE 


“The Growth of Those Services Which Are Suported by Taxation Measures a People’s Conscious- 


ness of Common Interest.” 








PUBLIC SCHOOLSBAN Datel @ 
WELFARE 


By Betty Aitken Land 


We have in our county ninety 
white schools, where for five days in 
every school weew, 242 teachers are 
actively engaged in public welfare 
work for ithe definite personal good 

more than 7,000 of our young 
citizens. I say definitely engaged 
in such work for the reason that 
the ‘pupils’ report card which we 
are no wusing places this responsi- 
pility upon tthe teachers in a very 
definite way. ‘They are required to 
report on the pupils’ progress in 
developing certain rundamental 
habits of good citizenship together 
with the report on his progress in 
scholarship. These habits of citi- 
zenship are so closely allied to the 
work of our public welfare commit- 
tees that I think they may be con- 
sidered a vital part of public welfare 
work. 


Is not public health work our 
most serious problem today? ‘The 
cultivation of ‘proper health habbits 
is the topic for first consideration ‘by 
our teachers. The teacher \discusses 
subject of health with the children. 
She helps each child to discover his 
individual need or deficiency and en- 
courages him to make a definite ef- 
fort to overcome this deficiency. 
Many children in the county are 
working to fix habits like the fol- 
lowing: The daily care of the teeth, 
the use of the individual drinking 
cup, sleeping in well-ventilated 
rooms, etc. 


INo big public project can be car- 
ried through without the earnest co- 
operation of the majority of the citi- 
zens affected by it. Therefore, our 
teachers are endeavoring in every 
possible way to cultivate this spirit 
of co-operation among the children, 
and to teach them to consciously 
work for their own improvement. 
Boys and girls, working for the good 
of the team; groups of children, 
perfecting plans for the good of the 
entire class; strong pupils, develop- 
ing initiative in caring for and help- 
ing their weaker classmates, will 
not be apt to develop a selfish spirit. 

We not only need co-operation in 
carrying out projects for the public 
welfare, but a certain amount of 
money is also needed. We cannot 
have good roads, well-equipped 
school houses, comfortable and at- 
tractive homes, beautiful and com- 


modious churches, without this es- 
sential factor. The children in our 

nools are encouraged to ‘be thrifity 
—thrifty not only of their school 
materials, but thrifty also of their 
ume. Many ‘bank accounts ‘have 

en opened by our school children 
his year. 

Other habits which the children 
are being stimulated jto develop are 
those of self-control, fair play, hon- 
esty, truthfulness, promptness, and 
courteousness, all of which we think 
are large factors in our public wel- 
fare. 


I want to express my thanks and 
gratitude to the public welfare work- 
er of our county, who is responsible 
in a large measure for the attend- 
ance of a number of children in our 
schools, children who needed this 
sort of ‘work most of all. 


We offer yo uour schools as meet- 
ing places for any community meet- 
ing; we offer you our 242 teachers 
as community leaders for any work 
which you wish done in the indi- 
vidual communities; we offer you 
our five Parent-Teacher Associations 
as helpers in this movement; ‘wie 
offer you the earnest co-operation of 
the administrative members of our 
educational force. 

We need to consider most of all 
the leisure time of our farm women. 
I am hoping that this will be one of 
the first problems which our board 
of public welfare will help to solve. 
No woman who has cooked three 
meals a day for a family of six, who 
has swept and cleaned five rooms, 
who has churned, who has washed 
the clothes for this large family, 
who has for the fear of hurting the 
feelings of her kind of husband, 
canned a bushel of tomatoes from 
the garden which he has so faithful- 
iy worked for her, and has done the 
necessary mending on the garments 
yf these little ones, jcan {be very 
much thrilled by the perfume and 
the beauty of the rose on the vine 

ver her porch, or the snow glisten- 
‘ng on th ‘eshrubbery around her 
door . 

‘We want to have in every consoli- 
dated school that is built in this 
county a demonstration of the mod- 

rn means for simplifying woman’s 
work. Running water in the home, 
. motor for churning, a dish washer, 


. Washing machine, a vacuum clean- 
-, a motor for the sewing machine, 
will, I hope, in future years, be a. 
part of the equipment of every farm 
.ome. What could possibly be done 

nore vital importance to the pub- 

2 welfare of our’ county than to. 
have the mothers of Guilford Coun- 
ty have a reasonable period of leisure 
time in ‘which to care for the sgpir- 
itual and material development of 
her children. We are ‘begging you 
to co-operate with us in this move-. 
went. | 


HEALTH RULES OF THE MODERN 
HHALTH CRUSADERS 


1. Keep windows open or stay 
outdoors when you sleep, play, work 
or study. Breath fresh air always 
and through your nose. ‘take ten 
deep breaths every day. 

2. Hat wholesome food, including 
fruit and vegetables, and chew it 
thoroughly. Avoild greasy fried food, 
soggy lbreads, heavy pie and cake. 
Bat little candy; none that is im- 
pure. Drink plenty of pure water 
and use your own cup. Drink no 
tea nor coffee. Never take beer, 
vine or other alcoholic drinks or 
soft drinks containing injurious 
drugs. Do not smoke or use tobacco 
_o any form. 

3. Make sure that everything 
that you put into your mouth is 
clean. ‘Wash your hands always be- 
fore eating or handling food. Wash 
our ears and neck as well as your 
face and clean your finger nails 
every day. Bathe your ‘whole body 
twice a week at least and) shampoo 
often. Brush your teeth thoroughly 
twice every day, after breakfast and 
supper. Have all cavities in your 
teeth. Consult a dentist twice a 
year. 

4, Play and exercise every day in 
the’ ope nair. Sit and- stand up 
straight. Have a regular time every. 
day for attending to toilet anid each 
.23ed of your body. Whenever you 
cough or sneeze, turn your head 
i side anid cover your mouth with 
your handqerchief. If you must 
spit, spit only where it will be re- 
moved before person or fly could 
touch it. Have a complete midical 
examination each year. 2 

5. Get long night’s sleep. Get up 
smiling. Keep your clothes neat. 
Brush your shoes before going to 
school. Keep your mind clean an 
cheerful. Be helpfur to others. 







Note: —Full particulars regarding 
the Modern Health Crusade will be 
furnished by Dr. L. B. McBraye: 
Sanatorium, N. C. 
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HOME =: 





“A vision of the meaning of democ- 
racy opens before us when we conceive 
of citizens going to school to one an- 
other in common schoolhouses to un- 
derstand and answer public questions, 


_as hitherto only representatives of the 


state to organize 


alumnae 


ment. 
‘sonal appeals to influential men and 





citizens have gone to school to one an- 
other in the buildings provided for 


_ them.”—President Wilson. 


SCHOOL =: 











A Department for the Home, 
School and other Community 
Institutions such as Churches, 
Y. M. and Y. W..C. Ax» Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Women’s 
Clubs, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
et cetera. 





North Carolina Educational Association 


At this time when the people of 
our state are concerned especially 
in securing better educational ad- 


vantages for our children, they will 


ibe interested to know of the ongani- 
zation, work and plans of itthhe North 
Carolina Educational Association. 
The association was organized ag 
a result of a discussion, May, 1918, 
in the alumnae and former students 
association of the N. C. College for 
Women, as to how the women of our 
state could best help in the improve- 
ment of our public schools. The 
and former students felt 
that statewide results could best be 
accomplished iby the united effort of 
all the people, anid therefore decided 
to ask the men and women of our 
into one greait 
association the purpose of which is 
‘to ‘work for longer terms, better 
buildings, better equipment, higher 
Salaries, and equal pay for equal 
Work. An organization committee 
‘was appointed. It began to organize 
county by county with a central 
committee in each county which ap- 
pointed a committee in each town- 
ship. Plans were completed for a 
meeting of representatives from the 
organized counties on October 5, 
1918, at the N. C. College for Wom- 
‘en to form the state organization 
and to discuss under the leadership 
of Superintendent Joyner ways by 
Which the county organizations 
could help with the six months 
school amendment. This state meet- 
ing ‘was provented! by the epidemic 
of influenza. Nevertheless the or- 
ganization was formed a little later 
by mail and did some effective work 


| during the following months. 


Forty counties ‘were organized in 
time to work for the amendment. 
Superintendent Joyner sent the 
‘chairmen suggestions and literature, 
and some excellent work was done. 


‘In 'Chowan county the central com- 


mittee saw every registrar in the 
fcounty just before election day and 
asked his influence for the amenid- 
Other icommittees made per- 
the 


did ‘publicity work through 


county papers. 


* When the Brooks-Bryant ‘bill met 
with opposition {before the educa- 


tional committees, the North Caro- 


lina Educational Association county 


committees, numbering fifty-eight, 
were asked to ‘get eight or ten in- 
flUuential men or women from eaich 
county to send letters to the edu- 
cational committees of the senate 
and the house, asking for support 
of the Brooks-Bryant bill. 


| Alfter this bill had been ‘favor- 
ably reported by both committees, 
the equal pay for equal service bill 
was introduced into the senate by 
Hon. H. #H. Stacy, of Roberson 
county. It passed its third reading 
in the senate unanimously within 
two or three days and, ‘was sent to 
the house where it was held in com- 
mitte. The support of this bill 
was well-nigh universal. Th mem- 
bers of the house, the citizens of 
the state, and the leading newspa- 
pers were in favor of it, and if the 
bill had ‘been given a fair chiance, 
it would undoubtedly have become 
a law. ‘This ‘bill was the special 
work of the North Carolina Educa- 
tional Association, and the support 
gained for it was most gratifying. 

In addition to snunnort of state- 
wide logislation the association, 
throvgh its county organizations, hus 
been at. work on !ocal prouiems, and 
is seeking to arouse a zeneral pub- 
lic sentiment for better schools. 


| The first state meeting ‘was held 
last November during Teacher As- 
sembly. (Officers wer elected and 
the work for this year discussed. 
(The work may \/be classed as two- 
fold. ‘First an effort is being made 
to extend the individual membership 
and to affiliate with the association 
every club of men or women in the 
state in order to have organized 
groups of citizens in every com- 
munity to ‘whom educational ap- 
peals may be made. ‘Second the as- 
sociation is seeking to arouse a pub- 
lie demiand for better paid, ‘better 
trained teachers. It has represen- 
tatives at tihe \citizns’ conference in 
Greensboro, and is lending and will 
lend its support to all progressive 
legislation offered by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 
The association is working hard to 
get our people to realize the truth 
+f its slogan: ‘“‘Better pay for better 
teachers is the bst insurance for bet- 
ter schools.”’ 


JULIA DAMERON. 











COMMUNITY 





“The very definition of community 
is a body of men who have things in 
common, who are conscious that they 
have things in common. A community |. 
is unthinkable, unless you have a vital 
inter-relationship of parts, there must 
be a fusion, there must be a coordina- 
tion, there must be a free intercourse, 
there must be such a contact as will 
constitute union itself before you will 
have the true course of the wholesome 
blood thrugh the body.”—President 
Wilson. 


Study Your School Problems 


The Farm Women’s Clubs of Ohio 
have been discussing during the 


year 1920 the question: ‘“Is Our 
School Getting Results?’’ It is {this 
type of self-analysis which brings 


results. When people who have no 
relationship to the community come 
in to conduct a survey there is at 
once the feeling that these surveyors 
cannot possibly understand local 
conditions as well as the resildients 
who have lived in the community for 
years. This feeling often prevents 
a survey from ‘bringing about the 
best results. But, when a commun- 
ity undertakes to make an honest 
valuation or itself, there is bound 
to be a beneficial result. 

The following outline was used by 

the farm women of Ohio: 
Discussion Outline 

1. If our ours is a one-room 

school, is it efficient? 

(a) If not, what is the reason— 
the jteacher, the community 
or the laws regarding financ- 
ing of rural schools? 

(bd) What do we pay our teacher? 
Is it adequate for her ability 
and her service? 


(c)! Describe your ideal of a one- 
room schoolhouse; its light- 
ing, ventilation, seating, heat- 
ing, wall arrangements, cloak 
and lunch box storage, etc. 

(d) How does our school equip- 
ment compare with our 
ideals? 


1. What can we mothers 
idio to improve the situa- 
tion? 

Il. Centralization—Does It Help the 
Rural School Proplem? 
(a)' Advantages of consolidated 
township schools. 

1. As to teachers and su- 
ipervision. 

2. As to economy of cen- 
tralized equipment. 

3. As to better opportunity 
for competitive stimulus 
fin class ‘work. 

4, Better social stimulus. 

5. ‘Better health conditions 
at school and enroute. 

6. ‘Possibilities for warm 
lunches. 

(b)' Comparative expenses of cen- 
tralized and one-room 
schools. 


(Continued from Page Three) 
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\ EDITORIAL 


BE FAIR TO YOUR TEACHER! 





How many of the teachers of your community are 
This 
may be a good index of your interest in your schools. 


planning to attend summer schools this season? 


It is safe to assume that most teachers have the desire 
Those who do not have this 
But, what about those who 


to improve themselves. 
desire are soon eliminated. 
have the desire but not the cash? 
bers in this class. 

One superintendent of schools recently said that a 
number of his teachers last autumn, in order to relieve 
the emergency created by the dearth of teachers, are 
planning not to teach again. He believes that many 
of them would continue teaching if they had the assur- 
ance that their salaries would be commensurate with the 


There are large num- 


cost of living. 

Inasmuch as we are forced to admit that our teach- 
ers have not received an adequate wage is it not our 
responsibility to make good, in part, this deficiency? 
What better method could be utilize than to send such 
teachers to summer school at fhe expense of the com- 
munity? 

The average cost of living for teachers has increased 
76 per cent. The average increase in salaries for teach- 
ers has been 7 1-2 per cent. If a number of North 
Carolina communities would recognize that this dis- 
crepancy is unjust and make the attempt to right the 
wrong by sending worthy teachers to summer schools it 
would do much toward creating a new spirit on the part 
of the teachers. 


WHY GO TO THE SUMMER SCHOOL? 


One of America’s noted psychologists has concluded 
that most school jteachers do not progress after the third 
year of teaching. In ordinary parlance, we say ‘‘Teachers 
get in a rut.’”” What are the reasons for this phenome- 
non? 

At first glance it would appear that those whi have 
the privilege of dealing ‘with young lives could not pos- 
sibly grow olid in mind and spirit. But the fact is, they 
do. In the first place teaching taxes the nervous sys- 
tem. It is wearing to deal with the complex person- 
alities of growing, groping, perplexing young minds. In 
the second place, most teachers are obliged to work too 
hard and too long. In the third place ,teachers are 
usually underpaid to the extent that they cannot afford 
to use the vacation period for study, growth and rest. 

Teaching, because it deals with the ever-changing 
aspects of human life is a profession which is con- 
tinually changing in principle and in context. No teacher 
who does not go perenially to the sources of new ideas 
and new methods can hope to maintain a high standard. 
The teachers who are most successful, the ones to whom 
are entrusted the greatest tasks and the ones to whom 
go the greatest rewards are those who “keep up.” At- 
tending summer school is the key to teaching success. 


‘grounds pay, not in cash dividends, but in character, in 








WOMEN AND THE BALLOT 


Some people are so constituted that they have to 
be pushed into progress backwards. The “looking-up,”’ 
‘courageous habit of life is foreign to them. Every re- 
form presents to them an opportunity for discovering 
dangers. Perhaps the constitutionally-minded conserv- 
ative ‘has had more opportunity to exercise his mind in 
connection with the issues of equal suffrage than with 
any issues in the last 50 years of our national life. 

We are all bound, more or less, to the past. Habits, 
customs and conventions rule us all in greater or less 
degree. The progressive sees good in the future andi he 
accepts change as inevitable. The conservative sees 
good only in the past and he fights change in any form. 
Extending suffrage to women runs counter to a custom 
and a habit of thought which has had centuries to 
solidify. There are many who approve it now only be- 
cause they recognize that it is inevitable. This is not 
the highest type of approval. In fact, it may be merely 
a type of intellectual dishonesty . 

The outworn arguments of ‘‘woman’s place is in 
the home,” “politics will degrade our womanhood,” and 
“only the bad women will vote,’ are no longer tenable. 
Carried to their logical conclusions each one of them con- 
tained an indictment against men. Man’s place is also 
in the home. If politics, per se, is degrading all good 
men ought to desert its arena. Tf only the bad women 
are to be excludied, then by the same token all bad men 
should be excluded. 

Is it not time for all objectors to equal suffrage to 
align more fundamental arguments? Andi, if these do- 
not exist, is it not time to be frank and courageous in 
making a real study of the basic problems of suffrage? | 


PLAYGROUNDS PAY DIVIDENDS 
Practical-minded business men meet every pro-- 
posal for public expenditure with the query: ‘Will it) 
pay?’’ When a community reaches the point where it 
desires recreational advantages for its children it asks 
for expenditure of funds. Playgrounds cost money. Do 
they pay? 
If it pays to rear children it most _certainly pays | 

to rear them well. Without wholesome, constructive 
play they cannot grow into wholesome citizenship. Play- | 








loyalty, in reliability—in the kind) of dividends upon | 
which all others depend. 
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Education for Democracy 


A page of educational news intended to assist the teacher in keeping in touch with the latest and 


the best information of the profession. 





SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 


The 1920 Summer Session of the 
College ought to be of state-wide in- 
terest, especially to those who are 
familiar with educational develop- 
ment and current need for better 
leadership in school and community. 

The points of chief interest are 
not innovations but are in a very 
new departure for the college in its 
summer work. 


1. All of the courses are for six 
~veeks only. 

2. Nearly all carry {both college 
and certification credit. 

®* It is possible for one who 
~tishes college credit to take enough 
sourses in educational theory, prac- 

.e, and content of teaching sub- 

‘ matter to count for half of the 
college course. 

‘ *A number of courses. offer 
graduate credit leading to the mas- 

5. Courses in community organi- 
zation and public welfare ‘work are 
open to all teachers who wish to 

6. Courses especially adanted to 
the training of supervisors and prin- 
cipals are offered. some of them are: 

a. (Rural Teacher ‘Preparation 
and Curriculum. 

ib. Rural School Surervisor. 

c. The Small High School. 

d. ‘The Principal and His School. 
e. ‘Courses in Special Methods. 
MEAG Tew course, sin Play Pre- 

q sentation. 


| 
| 








7. The expense is below home 
cost of living. Board, room, laundry 
and medical fees are all covered lby 


4 general fee of $42.00 ‘for six 
weeks. 
8. The admission requirements 


have been raised. Only those who 
meet college entrance requirements 
will be admitted. 

number of nationally known 
leaders in education have ‘heen se- 
-ured as teachers and _ lecturers. 
Nean Frank P. Graves of the School 
of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, one of the very first of 
American school men will lecture on 
Education; Dr. L. E. Bowman. of 
Columbia University; Lee iS. Driver, 
head of Bureau of Rural Hducation. 
State of Pennsylvania, expert on 
consolidation; Miss Fannie W. Dunn, 
Department of Rural Education, 
Teachers College: Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, Yale University; ‘will spend 
all or part of the six weeks at the 
college. 

With the emphasis unon the de- 
velopment of Supervisors, Principals. 
Community and Rural Leaders. and 
with the constantly improving nros- 
pects for the largest attendance in 
the history of the college. those who 
are coming may look forward to a 
session of unusual opvortunity and 
delightful fellowship where there is 
possibility of varied diversion and 
~acreation. 








FARM BUREAU 





Program For the Year 1919 
Budget $8,000 











First—Establishment of National 
Farm Bureau. 

Second—-Man to take charge of 
| shipping to be stationed at Chicago 
known as trouble man, whose ‘duty 
| it would be to look up any trouble 
| that the farmers might have with 
4 their shipments going through Chi- 

cago. 
| Third—Amended the laws so that 
{each county is obliged to give from 
$3,000 to $5,000 to the maintenance 
of the County Farm Bureau provid- 
ing there is an adequate member- 
ship in such bureau. 
| Fourth—Exerted their influence 
to pass laws by which the state ap- 
| propriation money for vocational 
and agricultural education equal in 
amount to that provided under the 
Smith-Hughs bill. 


Fifth—Obtained the passage of a 


livestock tuberculin bill by which 
tuberculosis among cattle will be 
eradicated. 

Sixth—Atttempted to repeal the 


daylight savings law and sent a pe- 
tition with 185,000 stgnatures to 
Washington. 

Seventh—BHstablished co-operative 
wool marketing association by which 
the growers obtained increase of al- 
most 70 per cent over their former 
prices. 

Kighth—Employed legal aid to 
watch the revision of Iowa laws to 
see that no clause was _ inserted 
which might prove of harm to the 
farmers. 

The above program “sold’”’ the 
Farm Bureau to the Iowa farmers. 
One hundred and twenty thousand 
of a possible 200,000 farmers are 
now members of the Farm Bureau. 


A LONG CLIMB AHEAD 


The Russel Sage Foundation re- 
cently published the results of its 
survey of the educational systems of 
the United States. The various state 
and territorial systems are graded 
on the basis of an index number 
which indicates the standing on the 


basis of (a) the number of chil- 
dren attending school; (ib) the 
amount of training they secure; (c) 
the rate of progress; Cai the 


amounts expended for ‘buildings and 
supplies; (e) salaries paid to teach- 
ers. The averages of these items 
constitute the index number. On 
this ‘basis the State of North Caro- 
lina is placed in 48th position. There 
are four states that have a longer 
climb ahead: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. The 
ratings are: 
Educational Index Numbers 
1 Montana, avo... 2.. (Calitorniar 


TU. 22s. eATIZOna. 96.6520 4 sINe wer 
sey, 65.9:.5, District of Columbia, 
64.3: 6, Washington, 63.7; 7, Iowa, 
61.9; 8, Utah, 61.4; 9, Massachu- 
vac, (Ue Mie My itolaierials = Cy Oaks all: 
Connecticut, 5.928 3 2320 hilo aoa 
13, New York, 59.4: 14, Colorado, 
FOZ be INorths Dakota, bidzdienll6r 
Nevada, 59.0; 17, Indiana, 58.9; 


18, Idaho, 58.6; 19, Minnesota, 58.4; 
20, Oregon, 57.8; 21. Pennsylvania, 


DT Di eeNelb rT askia sen ialemn oa 
Wallis: DiviO a4 9 0) Ti Onceuend Orne oie 
Wyoming, 56.7; 26. Rhode Island. 
Wears lite AMIE. I 4k es to. KCzhalan| 


Zone, 55.1; 29, South Dakota, 515.0; 
280, New Hampshire, 54.4; 31. New 
Mexico, 53.0; 32, Vermont, 51.5; 33, 
Wisconsin, 51.3; 34, Missouri, 49.6; 
35, Maine, 47.4; 36, Oklahoma, 44.4; 
37, Maryland, 43.2; 38, Delaware, 
49.3% 39... Texas, 4101740. Mlorida, 
27.8: 41, ‘West Virginia, 37.7; 42, 
Porto Rico, 35.8: 43, Virginia, 35.8; 
44, Tennessee, 35.1; 45, Kentucky, 
Bu (New lin MoT noNnieh oh. alas he Arie 
Georgia, 32.6; 48, North Carolina, 
30.6; 49, Alabama, 30.6; 50, Ark- 
ansas, 30.3; 51, Mississippi, 30.0; 
52, South Carolina, 29.4. 

“In the matter of teachers’ salaries 
the states show most diversified 
vractices. The lowest average sal- 
ary is $25 per month for the state 
of North Carolina, while the ‘highest 
is $88 in (California.”’ 


NOTICE. This will be the last 
issue of Community Progress for the 
season. Publication will be resumed 
‘1 September. If you are changing 
your address, or if you wish to have 
your name removed from the mail- 
ing list, will you kindly send word 
now. 
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SUMMER READING 


Many people have the mistaken idea that the summer months are 


not to be used for serious reading. If proper attention is given to the 
simple rules of health and hygiene, 1 if the mind is kept continually 
ilert there is no pnysiological reas n for allowing the summer days to 
drift uselessly by. In fact, many st lents reserve the summer months 
‘or systematic reading. The books which cannot ‘be read during the 
rush of the other months of the yea are reserved! and tabulated. The 
vacation period becomes to such st ‘ents a time of real growth. 

The following suggestions for Simmer reading are intended to as- 


sist the reader in making selec )dns: 


RURAL LIFE REFERENCES 
Books 
Bailey—The Country Life Movement. 
Butterfield—The Farmer and the 
New Day . 
Carney—Country Life and the Coun- 
try Schools. 


Cubberly—Rural Life and Educa- 
tion. 
Dewey—New Schools for Old. 


Harp—The Rural ‘Church Serving 
the ‘Community. 
Fought—The American Rural 


School. 

Galpin—Rural Life. 

Gillette—Constructive Rural 
ogy. 

rroves—Rural Problems of Today. 

Hart—Educational Resources of Vil- 
lage and Rural Communities. 

Jational ‘Country Life Association— 
Proceedings. 

Plunkett—The Rural Life Problem 
in the United States. 

U. S. ‘Commission on ‘Country Life 
—Report. 

Pamphlets 

Clark—Rural School Sanitation (U. 
S. "Treasury, P. H. 'S.; Bulletin 
(Oye 

Freeman—Good Water for 
houses (U .S. Treasury, P. 
Bulletin 70). 

Galpin—The Country Church an 
Hiconomic and Social Force (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bul- 
letin 278). 

Galpin—Method of Making a Social 
Survey of a Rural Community 
(University of Wisconsin, Agri- 


Sociol- 


Farm- 
Jal dsc 


cultural Experiment Station, 
Cire: Inf. 2:9). 
Galpin—Playdays in Rural Schools 


(University of Wisconsin Agri- 


cultural Extension Service, Cir- 
cular 118). 
Galpin—Rural Relations of High 


Schools (University of Wisconsin, 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
‘Bulletin 288). 

Galpin—Social Anatomy of a Rural 
Community (University of Wis- 
consin, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Research Bulletin 34). 

Mann—Social Responsibilities of 


the Rural Community (Cornell 
University ). 

“Tlorgan—Mobilizing the Rural Com- 
munity (Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College Extension Bulletin 


23). 


‘eely—Country Life and Rural 
Problems (Study Outline). 
Sanderson—The Farmer and Child 


Welfare Work (National Confer- 
ence Social Work). 

.1—Health Essentials for Rural 
School Children (American Med- 
ical A'ssociation, Chicago). 


RECREATION 
Pamphlets 
eGroot—A Practical Talk on Play- 
ground Equipment. 
Galpin—Playdays in Rural Schools. 
Tammer and Knight—-Sources of 
Information on Play and Recre- 
ation. 
“.ee—How to Start a Playground. 
°amphlet on Community Recreation. 
Pamphlet on Comrades in Play. 
Books 
Work 


Bonzer—School and 


Time. 


Spare 


FTillin—Wiholesome Citizens and 
Spare Time. 

Perry—Community Center Activi- 
ties. 

Thurston—Delinquency and Spare 
Time. 

Ward—Social Centers. 

Surveys : 
Central Philanthropic Council, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, Pool Room Survey. 

Juvenile Protective Association, Cin- 
cinnati, Recreation Survey of 
City. 

Yammer and Perry—Recreation in 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Phelan—Motion Pictures as a Phase 
of Commercialized Amusement 
in Toledio, Ohio. 

Phelan—Pool, Billiards and Bowling 
Alleys as a Phase of Commercial 
Amusements in Toledo, Ohio. 

Magazines 

The Playground. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
Books 

Clarke—The Little Democracy. 

Dewey—New Schools for Old. 

Farrington — Community Develop- 


‘Club. 


A Department devoted to the publication of prac- 
tical “things to do.” If you have found a particular 
plan, program or activity successful in your com- 
munity, pass it on to your fellow-workers. 





ment . 
Jackson—A Community Center. 


Morse—Fear God in Your Own Vil- 
lage. 

Perry—Community Center Activi- 
ties, 

Ward—Social Center. 

Pamphlets 

Cotter—The Town That Found It- 
self. 

Community Council Work and the 
Permanent Organization of Com-_ 
munities. 

Morgan—Mobilizing the Rural Com- | 
munity. | 


Ward—Social and Civic Centers. 
Wettstein—A Program of Com- 
munity Activities. 





SOCIAL WELFARE BOOKS 


Listed from the library of the de- 
partment of Rural Social Service at. 
the University of North Carolina. | 




















Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of 
Sociology. | 
Morse’s Fear God in Your Own 

Village. 


Towne’s Social Problems. 

Parmelee’s Poverty and _ Social. 
Progress. | 

Devine’s Social Forces.—Charities 
Publication ‘Committee, 105 EH. 22nd 
St., New York. 

Hunter’s Poverty. 

Colecord’s Broken Homes.—Russel 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., 
New York. 

Neglected anid) Delinquent Children. 

Mangold’s Problems of Child Welg 
fare. 

Elsom and Trilling’s Social Games. | 

Child Welfare in North Carolina. | 
——National Child Labor Committee, | 
105 H. 22nd St., New York, $1.00. — 

Slingerland’s Child 
Families. 

Smith’s Our Neighborhood: Good 
Citizenship in Rural Communities. 

Wines’ Punishment and Reforma- 
tion—A Study of the Renites tay 
System. | 


Placing in 


CHILD WELFARE REFERENCES. 
Books | 


Gulick & Ayres—Medical inspec- 
tion of schools. | 
Kirkpatrick —- Fundamental of 


child study . 
Mangold—-Problem of child | 


fare. i 
Reeder—How two hundredi chil- 
dren live and learn. 
Pamphlets 

Child health program for Parent 
Teachers’ Association and beiaec i 





Child welfare exhibits. - 
Child welfare handbook. 
Child welfare stations. 
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Diet for the school child. 
Goodwin—A tabular statement of 
infant-welfare work ‘by public and 


private agencies in the United 
States. 
Health problems among rural 


school chilidiren. 

Hints to parents on the health of 
their children. 

‘Lundberg & Lamont—TIllegitimacy 
as a child welfare problem. 

Meeker—The economics of child 
welfare. 

Mendum—Child welfare work in 
a rural community. 

Minimum standards for child wel- 
fare. : 

Singerland—The need of child 
welfare wor kin rural communities. 

: Surveys 

National Child Labor Committee— 
Child Welfare in Kentucky. 

Singerlanid:—Child Welfare Work 
in Louisville. 

Magazines 
The American Child. 


HYGIENE AND HEALTH 

























_ Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene. 
| Winfield Scott Hall. A ibook for 
those who wish to know and for 
1 those who wish to impart accurate 
information on sex hygiene. Scien- 
tifically correct but simply and prac- 
| tically written. 
Youth. It’s Hducation, Hygiene 
|; and Regimen. G. Stanley Hall. A 
/ condensation of the author’s larger 
/ volumes of adoleshcence. This is 
) Classified unjdier hygiene, but treats 
| the subject of youth in a broad man- 
her from the jphysiological, biologi- 
if cal and psychological 
Should be read by every teacher and 
| worker with adolescent children. 

Health and Happiness. Eliza M. 
Mosher. Written especially for girls. 
Treats the subject in a very sympa- 
thetic and helpful manner. 
| Accidents and Emergencies. Chas. 
| M. Dulles. Every worker with chiil- 
1 dren should) Know something about 
| the procedure in cases of accidents. 
duch of the simpler phases of first 
f aid work should also be taught to 
i ‘hildren. This book is written to 
| fill this need. 

Nature and Health. Edward Cur- 
tis. One of the best popular books 
ion health and hygiene. 


CAMPING, HIKING, WOODCRAFT 


_ Camping for Boys. H. W. Gibson. 
‘The best book for practical use in 
conducting boys camps. Written by 
42 man who has had over twenty 
i: of practical exprience, 


viewpoints. 


Camp Cookery. Horace Kephart. 
How to select provisions and how to 
prepare the meals in camp. Outing. 

Roughing it with Boys. George 


W. Hinckley. <A leader’s account of 
camping trips with boys. IMlumi- 
nating. 


Boy Scout’s Official Handbook. <A 
program for Boy Scouts organiza- 
tions with many valuable hints and 
suggestions. 

Camp Fire Girls’ Manual. 
as above. 

Outdoor Handy Book. Dan Beard. 
Boating, fishing, swimming, camping 
and othe routdoor sports are de- 
scribed. 


Same 





PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

Edward Caird, “The Evolution of 
Religion,’ Macmillan, New York. 

Otto Pfleiderer, ““‘Philosophy and 
Devlopment of \Religion.”’ 


R. BHucken, “The Truth of ‘Re- 
ligion.”’ 
R. Wucken, ‘“Life’s Basis and 


Life’s Ideal.”’ 

J. Royce, “The Problem of Chris- 
tianity.”* 

J. Royce, ‘‘The Sources of Religi- 
ous Insight.” 

The best discussion of religion 
from the point of view of its psy- 
chology is: 

G M. Stratton, 
the Religious ‘Life.’’ 

The most successful attempt to 
find principles underlying the his- 
torical phenomena of religion is: 

Cc. P. Tiele, ‘Elements of the Sci- 
ence of Religion.”’ 

The most forcible cirticism of the 
attempts of modern philosophy to 


“Psychology of 


explain human life from a purely 
naturalistic standpoint is: 

James Ward, “Naturalism and 
Agnosticism.”’ 





SOME GOOD HELPS TO LIT- 
ERATURE 

What Can Literature Do for Me? 
by C. Alphonso Smitn. 
Great Books as Life Teachers, by 
Newell Dwight Hills. 

Literature and Life, 
Howells. 

Aims of Literature, by H. Corson. 

World’s Literature and Its Plan in 
General Culture, by R. G. Moulton. 


lony WG, ID 





STUDY YOUR SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


(Continued on Page Seven) 





(c) Disadvantages of centralized 
schools. 
1. The long haul and bad 
roads. 


2. Unsuited drivers and un- 


- 


comfortable “kid-wag- 
ons.’ What is an ideal 
wagon? 

Ill. School Studies. 

(a) Should rural school studies 
differ in any respect from oth- 
er schools? 

(b) How should agriculture and 
home economics ‘be taught— 
as a text-book study only, or 
with practical problems, some 
to be worked in connection 
with farm and home service? 

(c) To what extent would you like 

music? emtwy.T 
music, ‘drawing and public 
speaking taught? 
(d) Recreation—of what should it 
consist? 
1. Playground facilities 
and game contests. 
2. Gymnasium instruction. 
3. Mental play—debattes, 
“rhetoricals,”’ theatri- 
cals, spell-downs, and va- 
rious other contests of 
wits. 

4, Why should there be oc- 
casionall family-school 
entertainments? Some 
suggestions for the same, 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A 
COMMUNITY PICNIC 


Picnics will soon be the order of 


the day. Such occasions should) be 
utilized for constructive community 
purposes. Without forethought and 
without organization the highest 


possibilities of a picnic may be lost. 

fn planning for a picnic the fol- 
lowing committees should ‘be ap- 
pointed: 

Committee on Addresses. 

Committee on Dinner. 

Committee on Refreshments. 

Committee on Music. 

Committee on Games. 

Committee on Athletics. 

With such committees functioning 
the picnic may make a large con- 
tribution to the life of the com- 
munity. A program such as the one 
printed below may suggest ways and 
means for organizing along construc- 
tive lines: 

10:00 a. m.—Community Singing. 

10:30 a. m.—Address: “Is Our 
School Paying Dividends?” 

11:00 a. m—Community Singing 
or other music. 

11:20 a. m.—Address: 
ity ‘Co-operation.”’ 

11:45 a. m.—Community Pageant. 

12:30 p. m.—Dinner. 

1:45 p. m.—Games and stunts for 


“Commun- 


all. 
3:00 p. m.—Athletic Contests. 
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“TRUTH, INDEED, Is 
SINGLE, BUT OPINIONS 
AP INFINITELY VARI- 








OQ? ” 
Hate begéis “hate. You cannot 
persecute peopie; you must win 
them. 


“Show me the kind of plays that 
a community supports and I will tell 
you the culture of that community.” 
“Read not to contradict and con- 
fute, nor to believe andi take for 
granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider.’ 
—Francis Bacon. 
And so wpon this wise I prayed— 
Great Spirits, give to me 
A heaven not so large as yours, 
But large enough for me. 
—Hmily Dickinson. 


Every good and commanding 
movement in the annais of the 
world is the triumph of enthusiasm. 
Nothing great was ever accomplished 
without it.—Hmerson. 
‘he old world is effete; there man 

with man 
Jostles, and, in 
means to live, 
is trod underfoot,—tLite, 
one block 
Of marble that’s vouchsated 
wherefrom to carve 
Our great thoughts, white and god- 
like, to shine down 

The future, Life, the irredeemable 

‘block, 
Which one o’er-hasty chisel-dint oft 
mars, 

Seanting our room to 

features out 
Of our full hope, 
crown 

With a mean head 

limbs, or leave 
The god’s face glowing o’er a satry’s 
trunk, 

Failure’s brief epitaph. 

—Lowell. 

“Three facts are essential for com- 


the brawl tor 


Life the 


cut the 
so forcing us to 


the perfect 


munity improvement—facts, funds, 
and team play.”’ 
‘“Mhe world generally gives its 


admiration not to the man who does 
what nobody else ever attempts to 
do, but to the man who does best 
what the multitudes do well.’’— 
Macaulay. 

“The fruit of a liberal education 
is not learning, but the capacity and 
desire to learn; not knowledge, but 
power.’’—Charles W. Eliot. 


self-government in. a 


Individual 
democracy: 
Lower house ............ emotions 
Upper Douse ee eee: wens reason 
Supreme court |....... conscience 
Chief’ executive ois... 25%... will 


Sovereign people ........... soul 


PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP FOR 
WOMEN 


(Continued from Page One) 


im a modern college dormitory. The 
rate will be $1.50 per day. This 
iwill ‘be a great opportunity for wom- 
len from every section of the state to 
meet oi the vanuwie of State Col- 
lege for Women .u. exchange ideas 
iconcerning their reform ‘programs. 
iA survey of the program will show 
ithat time ‘has been left open for in- 
formal meetings and conferences. 
Mrs. Brown and Prof. Ryder will 
fbe on the campus constantly to con- 
fer with members of the school. 
i Wome to the Citizenship School 
and bring your friends. This is 
tthe first time the privilege of at- 
tending a State School of ‘Citizen- 
ship has been offered to women in 
North Carolina. ‘The North Carolina 
College for Women has employed 
expert talent to direct the school. 
The cost, $1.50 per day, is not 
high. These schools ‘have ‘been 
successful in other states. North 
Carolina women must make this 
school the most successful citizen- 
ship training school ever held in the 
United States. 
. An earnest invitation to attend 
this school is extended to all women 
of North Carolina. 
For further information, apply to 
MISS HARRIET W. ELLIOTT, 
North Carolina College, 
Greensboro, IN. C. 





Program 
(a) MONDAY, JUNE 14th 
8:30 ‘\P.. M.—1. Lecture—‘‘The 
New Civic Responsibilities of 
Women.’’ 
(a) What these are. 
(ib) How shall women be trained 


to meet them? 
(b) TUHSDAY, JUNE 15th 
9-11:30 A. M.—2. Lesson— 
Township, County and the Home; 
leader, Mrs. ‘Raymond Brown. 


(a) Purpose of township and 
and county organizations. 
(b) Political organizations of 


county and township. 

(c) Home and its relation to 
township and county prob- 
lems. 

5-6 P. M.—8. Lecture—‘‘What 
is the Functions of Extra-Govern- 
mental Agencies?—Mr. Lindeman. 

(a) ‘Red Cross. 

(Noy) = We WIG Gis vaNe 

(GC) ea Oe 

(ad) American Literary A'ssocia- 
tion. 

(e) Community Service. 

(£) Knights of Columbus. 

(g) Jewish Welfare League. 

8:30 P. M.—4. Lecture—Func- 
tions of Government in Education— 
Prof. E. H. Ryder. 

(c) WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16th 

9-11:30 A. M.—5. Lesson—Mu- 
nicipal Government and the Home— 
Leader, Mrs. Raymond Brown. 


(a) Purpose of Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 
(b) Types of .Municipal Goy- 


education, 





ernment. 

(c) (Home and its Relation to 
Municipal Government. 

5-6 P. M.—6. Round Table—7 


son. 

8 153 M.—7. Lecture-—‘The | 
Commission Plan and the City Man- © 
ager ‘Plan of Municipal Govern- 
ment.’’ a] 

(d) THURSDAY, JUNE 17th 
9:30-11:30 A. ‘M.—8. Lesson— — 
State Government and the Home.— 
Leader, Mrs. Raymond Brown. 


Questions based upon oe les- 


(a) Purpose of State Govern- 
ment. 

(b) Political Organization of © 
ithe State. 


(c) State Government and its 
Relation to the Home. 
4:30-6 P. M.—9. Lesson—Na- 




































tional Government and the Home— — 
Leader, Mrs. Raymond Brown. J 
(a) Purpose of National Gov- | 
ernment. | 

(b) Organization of National (! 
Government. 
(c) ‘National Government and 
the Home. ; 

8:30 P. M.—10. Lecture—Polit- 
ical Parties: Organization anid 


Technique—Prof. Ryder. 


(e) FRIDAY, JUNE 18th 4 
9:30-11:30 A .M.—11. ‘Lesson—/7 
Political Parties and Hlections— | 
Mrs. ‘Raymond Brown. 
(a) Party Organizations. 5 
(b) Conventions and Primaries. | 
(c) How the President is Nomi-_ 
nated and Hilected. 
4:30-6 P. M.—12. Lesson— 
Hlections, continued—Mrs. Brown. 
(a) Hlection Laws. 
(b) Practical Election 
onstration. 


Dem-— 





SHELBY PLANS RECREATION 
‘PROGRAM 





esied in providing physical education — 
for their children. The Parent] 
Teacher Association of that city, 
recently called a meeting of citizens 
to consider this project. The vari- | 
ous women’s and men’s organizations 
of the community were represented 
py delegates who pledged support to. 
the project. Although there wer 
not more than 50 citizens present — 
there was little difficulty in raising 
nearly $1,000 for the employment 
of an instructor in physical educa- | 
tion. Those interested plan to raise 
at least $3,000 for this purpose. 

A six acre field adjoining th 
school building is available for play- 
ground purposes. ‘The city also pos- 
sesses a beautiful court square which | 
may be utilized for carrying on com- 
aunity-wide activities such as ‘banid 
concerts, community sings, etc. The 
spirit of the people is such that it_ 
seems certain to predict that Shelby 
will soon \have a complete system of 
community recreation and physical 
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A RESUME OF THE WORK OF THE SPECIAL 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


5 OF 1920 


By GOVERNOR T. W. BICKETT 


The General Assembly more than redeemed its 
solemn pledge made to the people that the taxes de- 
rived from property in 1920, should not be more than 
ten per cent. above those derived in 1919. This 
pledge was made in the utmost good faith by the 
General Assembly of 1919, and has been kept in let- 
ter and in spirit. 


every enlightened government on earth, additional 
revenues to meet the demands of a progressive civi- 
lization. It also insures the permanent separation 
of the sources of state and local revenues. 
THE MARCH TOWARD SEGREGATION STARTS 
In 1917, the State levied a general property tax 
for the support of the State Government, of twenty- 


Despite the bluegeon- 
ings of ignorance and 
prejudice, the howls of 
wounded vanity and 
conceit, and the am- 
bitious schemes of a 
few wholly selfish poli- 
_ ticians, the General As- 
sembly did not for one 
second waver from its 
allegiance to the plain 
honesty and simple jus- 


property to be listed 
. for taxation at its true 
value. On the other 


tice that requires all — 





A NEW SPIRIT FOR A NEW TASK 





The world’s machinery is running at 
low efficiency. It is confronted with a 
new task and it has not yet made the 
necessary adaption. The task is no less 
than that of building a new world-order 
based upon the implication of Democra- 
cy. The task will never be accomplished 
without a new spirit, for Democracy is 
“essentially a mode of behavior. The 
laboratory of Democracy is the Com- 
munity. If it can be made to function 
in the Community there is promise for 








seven and _ two-third 
cents on the one hun- 
dred dollar’s worth of 
property. In 1919, it 
was found that the 
State could derive by 
the enforcement of rea- 
sonable privilege and 
inheritance taxes a 
larger amount of money 
than heretofore, and 
thereupon the property 
tax for state purposes 
was divided by two, be- 
ing reduced from twen- 
ty-three and two-third 
cents to eleven and two- 





hand it reiterated and 
_ emphasized the high re- 
| solve made at the regu- 
lar session of 1919, that 
_henceforward the. tax 
books of North Caro- 


the world. 
the task? 


sion? 





Is your Community facing 
And, does your Community 
possess the spirit for so great a mis- 


(nN ee 


third cents for State 
purposes, and four 
cents for pensions, 
making a total of fif- 
teen and _ two-third 
cents as against twen- 





| lina must speak the 
truth. 

The constitutional 
amendments perpetuate the equalizing principle of 
the revaluation act and lay deep and broad founda- 
tions for the permanent separation of the sources of 
state and local revenues. | 

The reduction of the constitutional limitation 
from sixty-six and two-third cents to fifteen cents on 
the hundred dollar’s worth of property is in harmony 
with the declared purposes of the Revaluation act. 
The fifteen cent rate is as low as the most implacable 
foe of taxation would suggest, and yet when applied 
to true values will yield ample revenues. 

PB THE INCOME TAX AMENDMENT 

The re-submission of the Income Tax Amendment 

opens the way to obtain in a manner wholly right- 


Es 
a 





eous and approved by every state in the Union and 


ty-seven and two-thirds. 

This year, on account 
of the increased efficiency in the collection of 'privi- 
lege taxes and inheritance taxes, and by increasing 
certain franchise and privilege taxes to the point 
where they are in harmony with similar taxes in 
other progressive States, it was found that it would 
not be necessary to levy any property tax at all for 
the support of the state government or pensions. 
It will be seen, therefore, that during this adminis- 
tration and strictly in harmony with every recom- 
mendation I have ever made on the subject, we have 
reduced the State property tax from twenty-seven 
and two-third cents to nothing. 

AN IMMORTAL, INCONVERTIBLE FACT 
If, during this administration, not a line nor a 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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letter in our ttax laws hadi 
changed, if the word ‘‘revaluation’’ 
had never been written and had nev- 
er been spoken in North Carolina, 
this year under the old rates and 
under the old valuations, the peo- 
ple would have paiid in taxes on their 
property for the support of the state 
government $3,040,000. ‘This year 
they are not required to pay one 
cent. If the Income Tax Amendment 
should be adopted it will never again 
be necessary to levy a property tax 
for the support of the State Gov- 
ernment, but all property, real and 
personal, individual - and corporate, 
ean be left to the counties and towns 
to meet their local necessities. 


THE THACHERS WERE NOT FOR- 
GOTTEN 


The Educational Bill makes an- 
other step forward. It wprovides 
money sufficient to put in effect the 
salary scheldule adopted by the teach- 
ers and superintendents at the 
Greensboro conference this year. This 
is a classified schedule that places 
the proper premium on efficiency 
and length of service. It made pro- 
vision for the establishment of stand- 
ard high schools in twenty-six coun- 
ties that now ‘have no such schools, 
and it gives to the counties much 
needed supervision in the erection of 
their school buildings and in the ex- 
penditure of ithe public school funds. 


HUMAN BREAKAGE 


The General Assembly accepted 
the principle that in our industrial 
plants human breakage should be as 
much a part of the fixed charges as 
mechanical ‘breakage. It put the 
man on an equality with the machine. 
It authorized the Governor tto ap- 
point a commission to prepare a 
modern workmen’s compensation act 
embodying this principle. This will 
be promptly done. The skeleton bill 
pretending to deal with the situation 
at the Special Session was utterly 
inadequate, and was clearly intro- 
duced for political and not practical 
. purposes. 





WHITE TREATMENT FOR THE 
NEGRO 


The General Assembly recognized 
that if we are to maintain a white 
civilization in North Carolina it must 
be white in soul as well as in skin; 
therefore, it authorized the Governor 
to appoint a commission to prepare 
plans looking to the establishment 
of a reformatory for negro delin- 
quent boys, a sanatorium for the 
treatment of negroes afflicted with 
tuberculosis, a first-class teachers 
training school, and for safer atid 
more sanitary accommodations for 
negroes on the trains.’ All these 
things are demanded by a Christian 
civilization. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The General Assembly of North 
- Carolina did not run away from the 
subject. There were radical differ- 


been 


making 3. 





ences of opinion, ‘but very man stood 
by his honest conviction. There was 
no suggestion that improper infiu- 
ences of any kind ‘were used on 
either side, anid no man or woman 
in North Carolina has a right to 
criticise. any other man or woman 


on account of ‘his conviction on this © 


matter. The question is now settled, 
and it behooves us all, men and wom- 
en,. to put our shoulders together 
and build up in our midst a civili- | 
zation richer and finer than we have ~ 
ever known. 


\ 
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RURAL ORGANIZATION 


Rural Organization is to ‘be the 
main theme of the Third Annual 
Conference of theh American Coun- 
try Life Association, which meets at 
Springfield, Massachusetts from Oc- 
tober 16th to 19th. A large num- 
ber of rural leaders. of the South 
are planning ‘to attend this im- 
portant conference. The program is 
printed ‘below. 

Saturday, October i6th 
10:00 a. m. 

Joint session with 
‘Civic Association. 

NOTE:—This meeting, morning 
and afternoon, will be held at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst. Secure information iat the 
Kimball Hotel regarding transporta- 
tion. 

Theme: ‘Country Planning.’’ 

8:00 p. m.—Public meeting, at 
Springfield Auditorium. 

“The Past and Muture of the 
Country Life Movement,’’ President’s 
address, by President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield. 

“An American Rural 
ment,’’ by Lorado Tait. 


Sunday, October 17th 

Country life addresses will be de- 
livered in the churches of Spring- 
field and vicinity by members of the 
Associaltion. 

3:00 p. m.—Public 
Springfield Auditorium. 

“Agricultural Missions,’’ by Rev. 
Samuel Higginbottom, of India. 

“The Negro in American Country 
Life,” by Major R. R .Moton, Presi- 
dent of Tuskegee Institute. 

Monday, October 18th 

9:00 a. m.—Committee Meetings. 

10:00 a. m.—Mahogany Room, 
Springfield Auditorium. 

Theme: “‘Rural Organization.’ 

1. “Rural Organization and Rural 
Psychology,’ Prof. Ernest R. Groves, 
Boston University. 

2. Fundamental Principles of Ru-~ 
ral Organization. ; 

Symposium by 

(a) Henry E. Jackson, U. << Bu- 
reau .of Education. 

(b) Miss Mabel Carney, Teachers’ 
College. , 

(c) Prof. Dwight Sanderson, Cor-~ 
nell University. 

3. Discussion. 


the American 


Art Move- 


meeting, at 


2:00 p. m.—Reports of Standing 
Committees. 

1. “Organization for Rural 
Health,’”’ by Dr. Ward S. Giltner, 


Michigan Agricultural College. 

2. “The Phace of the Home in Ru- 
ral Organizaition,’” by Mrs. Henrietta 
W. Calvin, U. S. Bureau of Hduca- 
tion. { 

For Committee on Home- 
“Local, State and Fed- 
eral Organization for Effective Ru- 


the 


ral Education,’ by President H. W. 
Foght, Aberdeen, 8S. D. 

For the Committee on Means of 
Rural Education. 

4. “Organization for Rural Recre- 
ation,’’ by Prof. H. C. Lindeman, 
North Carolina College for Women. 

For the Committee on Recreation 
and Sociable Life. 

5. “Effective Organization for Ru- 
ral Social Work,’ by Miss H. Ida 
Curry, New York State Charities Aid — 
Association. : 


For the Committee on ‘Rural 
Charities and ‘Corrections. ¢ 
8:00 p. m.—Mahogany ‘Room,) 
Auditorium. 


1. “The Social Program of the” 
Grange,’ by John A. McSparran,® 
Master of the Pennsylvania Statel 
Grange. 

2.- “The ‘Social Aims of the Co- 
operative Movement,’ by William 
Paine Everts, New England Hduca-_ 
tional Committee of the Co- oa 
tive League of America. 

Reports of Standing Committeom 

8. “The Place of Country and® 
Farm Planning in Rural Organiza-_ 


tiony’ ‘by Prof. Frank A. Waughyl 
Massachusetts Agricultural (College. — 
For the Committee on ‘Country 
UB 


Planning. 
4, “Training Rural Leaders for 
Rural Organization,’ by Prof. W. J. 


Campbell, Springfield Y.-M. C. Ame 
College. +r 

For the Committee on Rural 
Leadership Training. * 


5. “The Place of Rural Organiza- 


‘ition in College Courses in Rural — 


Sociology,’ by Prof. Hrnest R. | 
Groves, Boston University. r 

For the eae on Teaching | 
Rural Sociolog 


Tee ‘Oveober 19th 















9:00 a. m.—Committee Meetings. 
10:00 a. m.—Mahogany Room, 
Auditorium. | 
“Theory and: ‘Practice of Rural | 
Community Organization.” <2 
1. “Proposed Modifications and 


Recent Tendencies in Rural Govern- — 
ment and Legislation,’’ by Prof. H. 
H. Ryder, Michigan Agricultural 
College. 

2. “Neutral or Unorganized Ru- 
ral Territory and Its Relationship to 
the Organized Rural Community,” 
by Dr. C. J. Galpin, U. S. Departag 
ment of Agriculture. 

38. “The Social Unit Theory of 
Community Organization Applied to 
the Rural Community,” by Wilbur 
Phillips, National Social Unit. 

4. “Types of Rural Community 
Organization.” 

(a) The Phelps County, Missouri, 
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GASTON COUNTY COMMUNITY 
WORKERS ORGANIZE 


A movement which should be in- 
itiated in many counties of the State 
is in operation in Gaston County. 
The social workers of this county 
shave organized a county-wide organ- 
ization which meets once each month 
to discuss mutual problems. At a 
‘recent meeting there were thirty- 
seven workers present. 

Only those who are definitely en- 
gaged in community work are eligi- 
ble to membership. The fact that 
this organization uses the term ‘com- 
munity’ rather than ‘social’ or ‘wel- 
fare’ to describe ithe activities of 
its members is significant. At pres- 
ent the membership is composed of 
ministers, home economics teachers, 
the home demonstration agent, 
chamber of commerce _ secretary, 
murses, recreation leaders and igen- 
eral community workers. 

One of the features of this hust- 
‘ling organization is its publication 
called “The Community *Survey,”’ 
Which is well-edited and filled with 
items which should greatly stimu- 
late the social consciousness of the 
people of the County. Those inter- 


ested should correspond) with the 
President of the Club, Miss Nell 
Pickens, Court House, Gastonia, 


a. C 


HISTORIC HALIFAX 























; is producing a 
|pageant depicting the historical 
levents of its career. This should 
|fonmm the basis of a pageant inter- 
festing not only to Halifax ‘County, 
lbut to the State of North Carolina 
jand to the Nation. The atmosphere 
| of Halifax is pervaded with the tradi- 
itions of a rich and eventful past. 
\LaFayette’s visit, the Constitution 
{ House, the home of John Paul Jones, 
ithe first Masonic Home—these are 
hall a part of this county’s traditions. 
An interesting feature of this 
pageant is the manner in which its 
will be rehearsed. The 
County is divided into four sections; 
leach section is to produce one phase 
of the pageant. This will be pre- 
sented locally and the complete 
pageant is to be presented at the 
county seat. 


Halifax County 





(LOCAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 
| TION FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 


| ‘Guilford County is planning a sys- 
tem of local community organization 
to. further the work of ithe Public 
Welfare Board. It is being felt 
hat this work will be much 
jmore effective if each community of 
the county has its own organization 
which is constantly in co-operation 
lwith the county superintendent of 
loublic welfare. The details of the 


dut thus far, but the plan involves 
2 committee on public welfare in 
sach community... 


uilford plan have not been worked 


In the beginning,. 


this committee will probably be ap- 
pointed by the County Boaid of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING TO THE 
CHURCH? 


A recent article in 
Magazine sets forth the following 
figures regarding the Protestant 
church of the United States: 

Gains in membership: 


the Century 


SUS Nt A TE ea aa Rn ee Ree 528,777 
OLS Sereremeea a ee we. or Sen. ero Ona 
oe a Ah Oa a ote 728,007 
LO" Deere see teen a 542,862 
1.9% GRP ReEe hee «ota, eee e 756,867 
LUI gs ate, yo ee Cuber eens il esas 8),1535) 1 
EO Rea te eee Bes ee 154,320 
AL CRIEN)S labial ott rae Pye org ae 'Di6, 3 OL 

The average contribution per 


church member is 2.8 cents per day. 
The average salary of ministers is 
$937 per year. . The average congre- 
gation has 100 members, 40 of whom 
are men and 60 women. Deducting 
25,000,000 children from the total 
population of the United States 
leaves a potential church member- 
ship of 81,000,000. Of this num- 
ber there are 44,788,000 members 
of all churches including Catholic 
and Jewish. The Protestant churches 
have 26,000,000 members. 





QUESTIONS FOR DEBATES 


Debating clubs will soon ‘be or- 
ganized in the public schools. These 
events should become of more and 
more significance to the Community. 
This can be accomplished if ques- 
tions of timely interest are chosen. 
Why not try these: 

Resolved, That the United States 
Senate shall be abolished. 

Resolved, That the treaty-making 
power of the United States Govern- 
ment shall be vested in the House of 
Representatives. 

Resolved, That the school should 
be used as a Community Center. 





INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS OF 
WOMEN 


The above title is used in a publi- 
cation of the Canadian Reconstruc- 
tion Commission. It is a thesis pre- 
pared by Miss Enid M. Price, at Mc- 
Gill University, which gives the data 
regarding the changes in oceupa- 
tions of women since 1914. The 
survey was conducted in the en- 
vironment of Montreal, Canada. 
This splendid piece of research 
work indicates: 

First, how many women were em- 
ployed in the various industries be- 
fore 1914, and the change following 
the war. 

Second, the comparative wages of 
both men and women workers be- 
fore and after the war, 


Third, the sources from mwhich 
the women workers were drawn. 

Fourth, the racial groups repre- 
sented in ‘women ‘workers. 

Fifth, the proportion of married 
women engaged in industrial work. 


A NEW PLAN FOR TEACHING 


HEALTH 


Miss Mary BH. Spencer, Malden, 
Mass., ‘has received a $1,000 schol- 
arship, including a course in Teach- 
ers College, from the Child Health 
Organization of America, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, for the best graded plan 
of health teaching in the elementary 
schools in a contest just closed in 
which teachers and health workers 
all over the country competed. This 
contest was opened to discover in- 

viduals who can contribute new 
plans and methods ior the training 
of children in health habits. 

The teaching of ‘physiology and 
hygiene, it has been found, does not 
really affect the . children’s daily 
habit of living, while an appeal to 
them through competition, the game 
spirit and self-expression interests 
them in methods which result in 
much better physical conditions and 
good health. Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
professor of physical education, 
Teachers (College, chairman of the 
awarding committee, will arrange 
Miss Spencer’s course in Teachers 
College, and special work in Colum- 
bia. There will be also original 
experimentation to demonstrate thie 
efficiency of various methods of 
health teaching. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. 


The University of North Carolina 
has launched forth on a program of 
social education which should have a 
far-reaching effect upon this State as 
well as a large portion of the en- 
tire South. The Unrversity has cre- 
ated a new School of Public Wel- 
fare ‘which is to train social workers 
for the South. Instead of placing 
all of the emphasis upon the prob- 
lems of city life this School will defi- 
nitely emphasize the social problems 
of the village and the open country. 

Dr. Howard Odum, formerly of 
Emory University, has been selected 
to act as Dean of the School of Pub- 
lic Welfare. In addition to the regu- 
lar staff of the University faculty 
a number of new instructors have 
been employed for work in the new 
department. Those inverested should 
write directly to Dean Odum for 
detailed information, 
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EDITORIAL 








THE CONSTRUCTIVE MIND 


The pessimist says: “What’s the use? Every- 
thing’s going to the dogs anyway; why worry? ‘The 
“What's the use? Everything’s com- 


Both the pessimist and the 


optimist says: 
ing out right anyway.” 
optimist are wrong; things do not unconsciously go 
wrong and things do not unconsciously go right. 
The unthinking optimist probably does more harm 
than the unthinking pessimist; he builds a false 
hope. The thoughtless optimist creates a feeling of 
security; he acts as an antidote to conscious effort 
towards the constructive building of a civilization. 

Midway between ‘the extreme pessimist and the 
extreme optimist is the constructive mind. It sees 
the possibilities of human failure and it is never 
It has seen proud civilizations rise and 


But 


too sure. 
fall and it holds our own to be not infallible. 


the constructive mind sees also the possibilities for ° 


It produces faith, not blind faith, 
It looks out upon human ac- 


conscious control. 
but constructive faith. 
complishments with humility, ‘but with the assur- 
ance that if we but learn how to apply our reason 
and our faith to the problems of our day, these 
problems will be solved. 
The constructive mind builds with the material 
at hand. It does not await the golden hour of com- 
plete opportunity; it builds in the present and with 
its own hands. Your community depends upon the 
number and quality of its constructive minds. It 
will either advance or decay in proportion to the 
force of its constructive minds. And, if our appar- 
ently small community movements can demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the constructive mind, we shall 
need no fear for the future. But, if we fail in com- 
munity-building, in the application of the construc- 
tive mind to the intimate problems of living to- 


gether, then the pessimist will surely have his day. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


COMMUNITY PROGRESS begins its second 
year of publication. Its reception of last year was 


migaly oar a to the editors. The gems for 





from nearly every State in the Union and from a 
number of foreign countries. There seems to be a 
distinct need for a small journal containing useful 
information for those persons engaged in com- 
munity-building. 

The increased costs of publication make it 
necessary to use every possible economy. If COM- 
MUNITY PROGRESS comes to your address and is_ 
not serving a real need in your life or work, please 


inform us so that it may be discontinued. On the 


- other hand, if the journal is serving your needs and 


if you know how it may serve still others, please 
send us the names and addresses. 
The editors are anxious to receive contributions 


from readers. Short items of timely interest are 


desired. If your community or some community 
with which you are acqudinted is doing something 
worth while, please let us have the information. 
You need not prepare the material in literary form. 


We want facts—interesting community facts! 


COMMUNITY FAIRS 


Community fairs are in a large measure sup- 
planting the county fairs. There is probably a 
legitimate place for the larger and more sensational 
type of fair, but many of these larger fairs have de 
viated widely from their original functions. They 
have subordinated the exhibit or educational fea- 
tures and have elevated the “side-show” portion of 
the fair. As a part of the process of building com- 
munities on the basis of pride in agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, the community fair promises to 
be more wholesome and more constructive than the 
larger fair. It offers unlimited possibilities for thet 
graphic measurement of community progress. ; 


| 
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NORTH CAROLINA THE LABOR- 
ATORY FOR ANOTHER 
EXPERIMENT 


Many residents of the State are 
already familiar with the construc- 
tive work which has been accom- 
plished by the ‘School on Wheels,” 
which is being operated by the State 
Y. M. C. A. Committee. More de- 


‘tailed comment will be made con- 


cerning this educational venture in 
another issue of COMMUNITY 
PROGRESS. Another ‘“‘school on 
wheels” is now in Operation in the 
State. This experiment is being con- 
ducted by the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, in co-operation 
with the Amrican Red Cross and 
the United States Public Health 
Service. A one and a malf ton truck 
loaded with motion picture appara- 
tus is now traveling through the 
rural districts spreading the doctrine 
of social hygiene. A lecturer ac- 
companies the truck. It is planned 
to give at least twenty-mve showings 
per month. 


1 
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SOUTHERN TARIFF CONGRESS. 


~The ‘Southern Tariff ‘Congress 
meets in New Orleans on October il 
and 12. The purpose of the con- 
- vention as outlined in its bulletins 
are: 
First, to provide: a non-partisan 
forum for the discussion of public 
policies as they affect the progress 
and prosperity of southern industry. 
Second, to recommend to the fed- 
eral tariff commission and to Con- 
gress a tariff schedule on southern 
“products that will equalize the cost 
of production in thss country with 
that of foreign countries, consistent 
with the public welfare. 


Third, to discuss enlarging the 
powers of the federal tariff commis- 
sion by giving it authority to ad- 
just schedules to meet the changed 
conditions brought about by natural 

or artificial causes where such a 

' course is clearly necessary to foster 
_American industry, and to conserve 
| the public welfare. 
Fourth, to discuss the problems 
| of foreign trade developments, and 
} the bearing thereon of the fact that 
the United States is fow a creditor 
instead of a debtor nation; and the 
| need for American markets for 
| those foreign consumers of Ameri- 
} Can products to pay their bills. 
| Fifth, to form a standing commit- 
tee commissioned to speak for the 
productive industries of the south on 
} national and internatronal commer- 
cial policies of government. 
— Sixth, to permanently organize 
| the Southern Protective Tariff As- 
| sociation. 
_ The bulletin issues an invitation 
to all organized industries of the 
‘south to send 25 delegates each to 
the congress. 


RURAL LIFE READINGS. 


A list of one hundred and thirty- 
two books and pamphlets dealing 
with the problems of rural life is 
published by the Lake Division of 
the American Red Cross. Child Wel- 
fare, the Church, the Community, 
Health and Hygiene, Inspirational, 
Recreation, Schools, Sociology and 
Economics and Surveys are topics 
included in this splendid bibli- 
ography. There is also an additional 
list of miscellaneous country life 
readings. This pamphlet may be se- 
cured by writing to Wm. Carl Hunt, 
Director Rural Service, Lake Divi- 
sion, American Red Cross, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





THNNESSEE CITIZENS’ EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE 


The citizens of the State of Ten- 
nessee were summoned to a con- 
ference at Monttagle in August. 
Commissioner of Hducation P. P. 
Claxton, Governor A. H. Roberts and 
State Superintendent Albert Wil- 
liams joined in issuing the call. This 
is in effect the same kind of confer- 
ence aS was held in Greensboro last 
May. May the results in Tennessee 
be as salutary as they ‘were in North 
Carolina! 
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SUBSTITUTE 
LINA FOR HAWAII! 


NORTH CARO- 


Taxes are high and burden- 
some, but maintenance of the 
public schools and the proper 
compensation of tmose who 
teach in them must come 
ahead of any cons:deration of 
economy. If we must retrench, 
it must be done elsewhere 
than in the _ public schools. 
They must have more money, 
a great deal of it, and it must 
be provided. 

So vitally important are 
they in the building of the 
Hawaii of the future that the 
needs and necessities of the 
public schools s*ouid have 
first place in the consideration 
of the Legislature—first place 
over harbors, docks, highways, . 
public buildings, and _ every- 
thing else. They are the cor- 
ner stone on which we must 
erect a 100 per cent. American 
Hawaii.—Honolulu Star-Bulle- 
tin. 








COUNTRY PLANNING 

The annual meeting vor the Ameri- 
can Civic Association will devote its 
1920 sessions to the discussion of 
country planning. The meetings are 
to be held at Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, October 14 to 16. A very at- 
tractive program has been arranged. 








COTTON AND TOBACCO 


“Betrayed in the house of its 
isupposed friends, its credits cur- 
. tailed by the action of the (Fed- 
eral Reserve) Board, the South 
must face a tremendous fight to 
protect its cotton against all ene- 


mies, open and secret. The plant- 
ers should, after paying their 
debts, hold their cotton’ and store 


it, knowing full well that if they 
assert their power they can con- 
trol the marketing of their staple.” 
—Manufacturers’ Record. 


What is said in the above quota- 
tion concerning cotton is also being 
said concerning tobacco. From all 
sections of the South come the echoes 
of farmers’ organizations. Indigna- 
tion meetings, protest meetings and 
threats of various kines have fol- 
lowed the opening of the tobacco 
market. Out of this recurrent and 
inevitable situation two develop- 
ments must eventually emerge. 

Bither the Southern farmer will 
cease being a ‘‘one-crop’’ producer 
or he will organize in such manner 


as to control the price of ‘his product. 
The organization process is now in 


operation. The great farmers’ meet~ 


ings at Danville and the consequent 


organization with a committee on 


curtailment of crops is mcrely an in- 
dication of what is happening in 
other sections. But, curtailment of 
production is non-economic; price- 
fixing always reacts upon the pro- 
ducer. Organization will help con- 
siderably in the crisis, put in the long 
run there is but one screntific pro- 
cedure for the Southe-n rarmer. He 
must carry on such a  «egree of 
diversified farming as will make his 
enterprise a sound business propo- 
sition, or he must forever ve the vic- 
tim of the tobacco and the cotton 
speculators. The essential question 
involved in the periodic demoraliza- 
tion of the tobacco ane covton mar- 
kets is whether or not a progressive 
civilization can be built on the basis 
of one or two speculative agricul- 
tural crops. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
TWENTY-FIVE 


Appointed at the Educational Conference, 
May 4-5, 1920 


The undersigned committee was 
appointed by Governor Thomas W. 
Bickett at the Citizens’ Conference 
on Education held at the North Car- 
olina College for Women on May 4th 
and 5th, 1920, for the purpose of 
making a condensed report of the 
program enunciated by that confer- 
ence. The committee, basing its 
conclusions upon ‘the reports sub- 
mitted by the four sections of the 
conference (Rural School, Village 
School, City School and Higher Edu- 
cation) and having in mind the pres- 
ent educational equipment of the 
State of North Carolina, is firmly 
convinced that the following is fun- 
damental for the proper education of 
the people of a great state: 

1. The school system of North 
Carolina should be organized on the 
basis of the county as a unit of tax- 
ation and administration. The State 
should continue to aid the weaker 
counties by making the educational 
opportunities of all children of the 
State as near equal as possible. The 
local school unit should be made as 
large as possible by consolidation 
with transportation of children to 
the school where necessary. 

2. Adequate facilities for the 
training of teachers should be sup- 
plied as quickly as possible by the 
establishment of additional training 
schools. The program outlined by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for training teachers at 
summer normal schools, at summer 
sessions maintained by State insti- 
tutions and departments of educa~ 
tion iattached to high schools should 
be adopted until adequate facilities 
for the training of teachers can be 
provided. 

3. The economic independence 
of the public school teachers of the 
State should be assured by the pay- 
ment of salaries, not merely suffici- 
ent for living expenses, but suffici- 
ent for the professionar training and 
culture. 

4, The public school teachers of 
the State should be emptoyed for the 
full year period with salaries on the 
twelve-month basis. When teachers 
are thus employed the proplems of 
illiteracy, length of school terms, et 
cetera. will be readily solved. 











RECREATION AND RURAL 
HEALTH 


The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation has issued a bulletin under 
the above title. It constitutes ia re- 
production of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Recreation and Sociable 
Life of the American Country Life 
Association. In addition to a state- 
ment of the problem of rural health 
and relationship of recreation to this 
problem, the bulletin contains an ap- 
pendix of thirty games suitable for 
use in rural communities, 


5. The community should pro- 
vide comfortable homes ffor its 
teachers. 


6. The courses of study in the 
public schools should be adapted to 
the needs of the community and the 
demands of modiern lite. 

7. The health of schoor children 
should be properly safeguarded; 
every child should ‘have a thorough 
physical examination “ twice a year 
and this should be supplemented by 
physical education. 

8. The public scnooxr should, 
wherever feasible, be utilized as the 
educational, social, and recreational 
center of the community. 

9. An efficient and well-trained 
man or woman should be at the 
head of the school system of each 
county, and this, official should be 
supplied with assistan:s for school 
supervision as the need arises. 

10. The State of North Carolina 
faces a real emergency in higher 
education. The institutions of 
higher learning are utterly inade- 
quate to meet the demands of the 
young women and young men who 
ask for admission. Provision for en- 
larging and strengthening all of the 
institutions of higher learning in the 
State should be made at once. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Je le Hous 

EH. C. Brooks 

Cc. L. Coon 

Ri By Wright 
H. W. Chass 
Clarence Poe 
W. P. Few 

Fred Archer 

S. B. Underwood 
Thos. R. Foust 


Zeb V. Turlington -. 


Jones Fuller 
Mrs:Ca. Ca Hook 
Gilbert Stephenson 
H. C. Lindeman 
W. H. Hipps 

EY. S. Lambeth 

T. E. Browne 
W.N. Everett 
Mrs. J. A. Browne 
R. F. Beasley 

C. H. Ireland 

W. S. Rankin 
Galatin Roberts 
Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon 





A SUCCESSEUL PAGEANT 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Page County, Iowa, 
has published the very successful 
pageant which the residents of Page 
County produced last spring. The 
pageant was written iby Miss Sue 
Ann Wilson, and is called ‘‘The 
Vision of the Blue Crusaders.” 
Copies of the pageant may be se- 
cured by writing to Miss Cornelia 
D. Plaister, County Secretary, Clar- 
inda, Iowa... 








“THE BEST MEDICINE— 


Two miles of exygen three 
times a day— 

It cures cold feez, hot heads, 
pale faces, feebie xungs, bad 
tempers. 

It has been known to recon- 
cile enemies. 

Spurious » compounds are 
found in large towns, but get 
into the country lanes, among 
green fields, on the mountain 
top, and you have it in perfec- 
tion, as prepared in the great 
laboratory of Nature.”’ 





SSE 
RURAL ORGANIZATION 


(Continued from Page Two) 


Development Federation, by Rev. 
Claude S. Hanby. 

(bd) The Clarke ‘County, Ohio, ‘Red 
Cross Community Organization, by 
Roy Clyde Agne. 

2:00 p. m.—Reports of Standing 
Committees. 

1. “The Moral and Religious 
Basis of Rural Community Organi- 
zation,’ ‘by Dr. Harren H. Wilson, 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions. 

For the Committee on Morals and 
‘Religion. 

2. “A Suggested Plan of Investi- 
gation of Rural Organization as a 
Social Problem,’’ by Dr. C. J. Galpin. 

For the Committee on Investiga- 
tion of Rural Social ‘Problems. 

3. “Improving ' Rural Communica- 
tion by Means of Community Organi- — 
zation,” by Dr. John M. Gillette, 
University of North Dakota. 

For the Committee on Means of 
Communication. 

4. “Rural Organization iand Rural 
Government,” by Dr. E. C. Branson, 
University of North Carolina. 

For the Committee on Rural Gov- 
ernment and Legislation. ; 
5. “Local, State and ‘National 
Organization for Effective Public In- 
formation on Country Life,’ by Dr. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey. 

For the Committee on Public In- | 
formation. 

5:00 p. m.—Business meeting of 
the American Country Life Associa-_ 
tion. : 

6:30 p. m.—Conference Dinner. 

The Conference Dinner has been 
one of the features of the past two > 
meetings of the Association. An- 
nouncement regarding the place of 
the dinner will be made at the regu- 
lar session. Buy your ticket early! — 

In addition to the usual dinner © 
amenities there will be two very im-_ 
portant Committee reports ee at 
the dinner. 

1. Report of the ‘Committee on 
Rural Organization, by E. L. Morgan, — 
American Red ‘Cross. ‘ 

2. Report of the 
An International 
Movement by President 
Butterfield. 

8:00 p. m.—Joint session ‘with the 
Association of Land Grant College 
at the Auditorium, 








Committee on 
Country Life 
Kenyon L. 
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A MODERN BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Connecticut State Teachers 
Association nas issued a post care 
containing a number of short mes- 
sages so vital and well worded that 
they are certain to do a great deal 
of good. A placard containing them 
hung in every: home in the United 
States, as the food pledge cards were 
displayed during the war, would ren- 
der a great and timely service to 
the cause of good citizenship. It is 
such publicity as this by local state 
associations and by state educa- 
tional journals that igives to those 
who are working to obtain for edu- 
cation the consideration it deserves 
from the National Government. 
Five Rights of the Child 
The right to health. 

The right to work and play. 

3. The right to the social inher- 
itance of arts, letters and science. 

4. The right to efficiency. 

5. The right to believe in him- 
self. 

The ideal of the modern teacher 
is to help the child attain these 
rights. The modern school is no 

longer “a knowledge factory.” The 

teacher is the guardian of the child’s 

health and personality as well as of 

his brain. Are the teachers in YOUR 

town of this sort? If not, why not? 
SAVE OUR SCHOOLS! 

Five Rights of the Teachers 
1. The right to live comfortably. 


1A 
Z. 


Z. The right to be free from 
| favoritism. 
: 3. The right to advance profes- 
sionally. 


4. The right to face sickness anid 
old age without fear. 

5. The right to feel self-respect- 
ing and to enjoy social esteem. 
_ Desire for. service and love of chil- 
dren atitract teachers to the profes- 
sion. Loyalty to the ideal keeps 
them in the profession. 

Teachers Must Be Paid 

Not a mere existence salary which 
leaves them with an wunnourished 
|} mind, worry regarding the future, 
and economic dependence which un- 
| dermines self-respect; but a salary 
| Which allows the teacher, unhamper- 
| ed by worry about the future, to 
maintain and improve her profes- 
sional equipment for the greatest 
usefulness in school and community. 
The average salary paid ‘to ele- 
' mentary school teachers in 100 Con- 
mecticut towns last year, according 
}to the State Board of Eiducation, 
# Was $761. This is barely an exist- 
}ence salary. We advocate a mini- 
imum salary of $1,200 for every 
| trained Connecticut teacher. Com- 
{pensation based on this minimum 
} will enable teachers, rich in experi- 
jence, to continue in the profession. 
}—N. EH. A. Bulletin for September. 












|NEW YORK STATE ORGANIZA- 
‘TIONS STUDY RURAL SCHOOLS 


The farm organizations of New 
|York are to co-operate in the study 
of conditions surrounding the rural 
‘school system of the scate, and will 
plan for the betterment of the sys- 
tem, A joint committee on rural 
‘Bea 


-. 


education has been appointed ‘by the 
New York State Grange, the State 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Home 
Bureau, the Dairymen’s League, the 
State Department of Hducation, the 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the State College of Agri- 
culture. 

There has been a widespread dis- 
satisfaction among the rural people 
relative to some of the rural educa- 
tional policies, and it is the object 
of this joint committee to co-oper- 
ate with the school ,authorities in 
making a thorough study of the real 
rural education problems of the 
state and to aid in ways and means 
of solving them. 

Representatives of tthe different 
organizations met in joint confer- 
ence at the Hotel Onondaga, Syra- 
cuse, and plans were made for the 
work. A general survey of the rural 
schools of the state will be made, 
and after this study is made a con- 
structive and forward-looking pro- 
gram for rural school petterment 
will be outlined and submitted to 
the rural people of the szace for final 
criticism and approval.—National 
Stockman and Farmer. 





VITALIZING THE THACHING 
PROCKSS 


There is perhaps no better method 
of vitalizing ‘the teaching process 
than to relate it to a personal or 
contemporary problem. To do this 
the teacher must use material which 
will best interpret the envzrronment 
of the pupils. 

The SOUTHERN THATILE BUL- 
LETIN is a journal which should 
prove extremely useful to the teach- 
er of Southern schools. This is, of 
course, a trade journal intended, first 
of all to serve the practical inter- 
ests of textile manufacturers. In 
rendering this service the journal 
also provides a body of material ex- 
tremely useful in interpreting the 
economic and social life of the 





Southern states. As an example of 
the more general articles which have 
appeared in recent issues tne folilow~ 
ing are listed: 

“Position of Labor in Business En- 
terprise.”’ 

“Keeping Workers Happy.” 

“Present Situation in the Building 
Industry.’’ 

“Conspiracy to Reduce 
Cotton.”’ 

“Survey of National Conditions.’ 


Price of 





CITIZENSHIP FOR WOMEN 


A recent visitor from the North 
who has been studying certain 
phases of the woman’s movement re- 
marked that she was greatly sur- 
prised to learn of the vital interest 
which Southern women are taking in 
civic affairs. This observation has 


been made a number of times re- 
cently. There are some evidences 
that the observation is based upon 
facts. In two counties of the Staite 
the women exceeded the men in reg- 
istration, and in many others they 
have already registered in such num- 
bers as to hold the balance of power 
of the ballot. 

From the educational standpoint 
the most interesting manifestation 
of the increasing interest of women 
in civic affairs is the large number 
of schools or institutes being held in 
all sections of the State. A sum- 
mary of recent news items indicates 
that every section of the State has 
some form of instruction in citizen- 
ship under way. Thus far, most of 
these schools and institutes are con- 
fined to the larger cities. The wom- 
en of the villages and of the rural 
communities must be reached if the 
women are really to exert an influ- 
ence in the future State. Just how 
to extend the educational process to 
the smaller centers is the problem 
which now confronts the leaders of 
the woman’s movement. 





WHERE SHALL THEY GO? 


The Colleges of North Carolina 
have accepted students in such num- 
bers as to overtax their capacities. 
The two State institutions, the Uni- 
versity and the College ror Women, 
might have enrolled five hundred 
more students had there been facili- 
ties for their housing and training. 


Sunerintendent of Puplic Instruc- 
tion BE. C. Brooks was recentiy asked 
this question: “If the colleges of 
North Carolina had the facilities and 
if they were to adverr:se for stu- 
dents, how much larger would the 
total enrollments be for this acade- 
mic year?” His reply was: “From 
three to five thousand more students 
than there are now enrozied.”’ 

We have frequently spoken of this 
State’s educational problem as a 
crisis. A crisis is a turning-point in 
the affairs of a person or institu- 
tion; it marks either the upward or 


the downward trend. Which way 
shall North Carolina go :m regard to 
its institutions of higher learning? 
Hundreds of young women and 
young men of North Carolina are 
asking for a college education. 
Where shall they go? Obviously, 


there is but one thing for them to 
do; leave North Carolina to attend 
the institutions of other states. And, 
they go to other States, not because 
there are better colleges, but be- 
cause their own State does not pro- 
vide buildings and equipment and 
facilities for their ‘training. Instead 
of furnishing leadership for the State 
of North Carolina, this State is fur- 
nishing leadership for otner regions. 
The situation does constitute a crisis. 
Only a wise and far-seeing states- 
manship can meet it satisfactorily 
and with honor, 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


A recent article ‘by Professor 
Charles Ellwood on Eecucation for 
Citizenship in a Democracy deserves 
wide attention. The article appears 
in the July number of the American 
Journal of Sociology. A few quota- 
tions may serve to- interest our 
readers: 

“A nation that pays its common- 
school teachers less than it pays its 
ditch-diggers and hod-carriers, its 
highest rank of professors less than 
its locomotive engineers, can scarce- 
ly be said to be “‘crazy over educa- 
OTe 

“The problems which even the 
average citizen in ou: communities 
is called upon to help solve are too 
complex to be solved ,ntelligently 
through common sense and experi- 
ence, but on the contrary require 
specific social and political educa- 
tion.”’ 

“Tf Democracy means that the 
people must solve their own prob- 
lems, then ignorance :s the deadliest 
foe of Democracy.’’ 





AS TO TENANCY 


I think that it is wise to assume 
that farm tenancy is bound to in- 
crease rather tthan decrease in the 
future. As wealth accumulates land 
will continue to be the safest of all 
investments. If we could devise a 
system which would make the tenant 
a part of the community and give 
him the same pride and interest in 
the land as the land owner who 
farms his own land has, there would 
be no need of worrying about farm 
tenancy. To bring this about it is 
necessary that the tenant know that 
he can stay on the same farm for a 
period of years. I feel that every 
rented farm should be compelled to 
have at least one-fourth, still bet- 
ter, one-half, of its area devoted to 
hay and pasture crops. This will 
necessitate livestock production on 
rented farms. In a series of years 
I believe a greater total production 
of grain would be harvested from 
two-thirds of a farm on which live- 
stock was maintained than from the 
total area if continually cropped.— 
Ohio Farmer. 





THE ATLANTIC CITY N. E. A. 
MEETING 


The Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. EH. A. will hold its 
annual meeting at Atlantic City from 
February 27 to March 8rd. Ar- 
rangements are beins made for a 
snecial train to take delegates to 
Washington for the President’s in- 
auguration on March 4th. Perhaps 
you will want to wait until after 
November elections before deciding 
whether or not you will take ad- 
vantage of this combination of 
events. But, if educational affairs 
interest you more than political af- 
fairs you will make your plans now 
to attend the Atlantic City meeting. 
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IS THE WHITE RACE DECAYING? 





The Rising Tide of Color Against 
White World-Supremacy, By 
Lathrop Stoddard; Pub- 
lished By Scribner’s 


Is one of the most thought-provok- 
ing books of the year. It isa verit- 
able challenge to all tnat the 20th 
Century has been taught to vener- 
ate. Its main thesis is that the so- 
called white race has only one op- 
portunity of survivar and that con- 
sists in stemming the tide of the ris- 
ing strength of the brown, the yel- 
low. and the black races. ; 

There is much in this book which 
cannot stand the tests of modern 
sociological principles, and there is 
much that makes behavioristic Chris- 
tianity appear as an anrquated davc- 
trine. But, its weaknesses do not 
preclude its value; no serious stu- 
dent of contemporary life can afford 
to overlook this extraordinary vol. 
ume. If you have a study and dis- 
cussion club in your Cvemmunity you 
will find in this book sufficient mia- 
terial for a winter’s prosram. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF A STATESMAN 


Next to parents themselves, the 
teacher is the most important factor 
in the formation of the character of 
the child. The teachers should be 
paid such salaries as will attract to 
the profession the very best of our 
men and women. This is not the 


result under the present scale of 
salaries paid in nearly every state 
in the Union. It is very false econ- 
omy for any community to under- 
pay its teachers, for there is no 
money better invested.than in secur- 
ing a complete teaching force for 


the children of the nation a teach- — 


ing force composed of men 
women having high ideals, and pro-~ 
fessionally qualified to give to the 
child that which is needed, not only 
in the interest of the child, but in 
the interest of the nation as a whole. 
—United States Senator Irvin L. 
Lenroot. of Wisconsin. From N. EH. 
A. Bulletin. 





VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Many parents complain of the in- 
creased difficulty of discipline after 
the summer vacation begins. Teach- — 
ers also complain of the effect which 
the vacation has had on wne learn-— 
ing process. These and other com- 
plaints are also made of the Church . 
or Bible School which ordinarily 
suspends activities in the summer 
months. 

The Vacation Bible School move- 
ment is rather new, but it has al-_ 
ready demonstrated its usefulness, 
and in many communities has come 
to stay. The Vacation Bible School 
does not subordinate religious educa- 
tion, but it utilizes recreation, hand- 
work and other Activities for keep- 
ing children occupied 
some manner. If you have never 
tried a vacation Bible School, now | 
is the time ito secure information 
and lay plans for next summer. 





The American Child is ithe official 
publication of ‘the National Child 
Labor ‘Committee. The August, 
1920, issue of this journal is filled 
with information which should be 
extremely useful to the community 
worker. This number contains the 
addresses delivered at the recent an- 
nual conference of the Committee. 
Especially valuable to teachers and 
social workers is tthe address by 
Raymond G. Fuller, entitled “The 
Psychological Approach to the Child 
Labor Problem.’ Other interesting 
and helpful articles are: 

The Juvenile Court 
Labor. 

The Rural Child and Compulsory 
School Attendance. 

What is Health Protection 
Working Children. 

The Child in the Open Country. 

Addvess: National Uhild . Labor 
Committee, 105 East zznd St., New 
York. 


and ‘Child 


for 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the 
North Carolina State Board of Chari- 
ties and Public Welfare (April-June) 
contains the addresses delivered at 
the Hichth Annual Meeting of the 
North Carolina Conference for Social 


Copies may be secured by 


Service. 
writing to R. F. Beasley, Raleigh, 
Ne EC: ai 


‘ 

Indiana University issues four 
highly interesting bulletins under 
the titles: The Community Center, 
Bulletin Number 8; Extension 
Courses of Instruction at Fort. 
Wayne, Bulletin Number 9; Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Bulletin Num- 
ber. 11; Extension Courses of In- 
struction at Indianapolis, Bulletin 
Number 12. Numbers 8 and 11 are 
especially valuable contributions to. 
the community movement. These 
two bulletins will be reviewed in @ 
loiter edition of. COMMUNITY PROG- 
RESS. Address: Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. | 











Those interested in public health 
will be pleased to read tne recent ree 
port of Rockefeller Foundation call: 
ed “Public Health and Medical Edu- 
cation in Many Lands.” ‘The bulle- 
tin is a review of the work of the 
Foundation for the year 1919, and 
contains valuable information for all 
interacted in nuwhlie nealth. 

Address: Rockefeller Foundation, 
61 Broadway, New York. . 
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BY WALTON S. BITTNER 


Associate Director in Charge of Public Welfare Service, Extension Division 
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The Ideals for which America Fought. America 


fought for an actual thing, a reality, not for a mere 


theory of democracy. ‘The free nations are demo. 
cratic organizations and their local groups of citi- 
zens are members of *”’ verning communities 
which literally were 
Great War. A ¢ 
munity center is a place 
of democratic organiza- 
| tion so designed that 
the existing freedom 
and self-government of 
| the citizens will be pre- 
served, strengthened, 
and enlarged. 

The people of every 
locality of the United 
States snould develop 
for themselves a com- 
munity center which 
will be their memorial 
to victory and their 
pledge of devotion to 
the practical task of 
perfecting freedom and 


; 
; 
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“We cannot get greater 
enjoyment out of life by 
simply increasing our 
possessions, but only by 
increasing our capacity 
for self expression.” 


Indiana University 





tion through an organization consciously devised for 
its promotion. 

The community center is a place and a form of 
arganization chosen by the citizens of the neighbor- 
b i for the very definite purpose of increasing the 

mber and effectiveness of activities which bring 
the people of the dis- 
trict together. | 

Definition «© : Com- 
munity Center. A com- 
munity center is a place 
of organization for the 
promotion of unity in 
the neighborhood and 
efficiency in the widest 
field of citizenship. 

“A community cen- 
ter is both an idea and 
a device. As an idea 
it means community 
fraternalism. As a de- 
vice it may enable a 
community to know it- 
self, its problems, and 
something about their 


Robert B. Wolfe 











opportunity for them- 
selves and their neighbors. 

A Simple Idea and a Practical Instrument. Citi- 
zens of the United States must live democracy as 
well as talk it. To live democracy every person in a 
neighborhood must learn about common problems, 
must discuss them with his neighbors, and must Co- 
Operate in solving them. That is the simple idea of 
the community center, an idea which may be sum- 
‘med up in the phrase, more co-operation between all 
neighbors in the community. Of course we have 
co-operation where there are no formal community 
centers; the point is, that we want more co-opera- 
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solution.”—R. V. Phe- 
lan, University of Minnesota. 

“A gocial center is a place where people can come 
together on a basis of absolute equality for the pro- 
motion of those things in which all have a common 
interest; a place where the people of a neighbor- 
hood or community can meet for recreation, enter- 
tainment, or instruction, and for the discussion of 
the problems of individual, municipal, and national 
life."—From pamphlet issued by the South Bend 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“The social center has come, making the school- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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house the place plus the leader. It 
is an institution which aims not 
only to supplant the divekeeper, the 
dance-hall proprietor, and the cor- 
rupt political boss, but to furnish 
also that initiative and stimulus 
which will connect unattached mu- 
sicians with musical clubs, help dra- 
matic aspirants to find’ a means of 
expression, ‘bring the lonely into 
friendly groups, organize forums for 
the clarification of community ques- 
tions, and, in fine, do any service 
whereby society is strengthened in 
its ability to give opportunity to the 
jndividual.’’—Clarence A. Perry. 

“The community center is an 
ideal, an institution, and a method 
of approach to the social problem. 
Its foundation is local democracy 
and economic  self-support, partial 
but prograssive. It ministers to the 
whole community.’’—From the 1915 
announcement of the New York 
Training School for ‘Community 
Workers. 

Origin of the Social Center. The 
social center movement is to some 
extent a reinstatement of the school 
in the position it held during the 
rural expansion of seventy years ago 
when the schoolhouse was used in- 
formally by the whole community. 

The present movement received its 
first marked impulse in the definite 
and comprehensive experiment ot 
the School Extension Committee of 
Rochester, N. Y., begun in 1907. 

Some writers have gone back to 
the agora and lyceum of tne Greeks’ 
the torum of Rome, the lLands- 
gemeinde of Switzerland, the town 
meeting of New England, and other 
historical institutions to discover 
sources of the modern community 
center idea. 

Various recent movements such as 
evening schools, vacation schools, 
playgrounds, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, settlements, numerous other 
civic undertakings, public lecture 
systems, and university extension are 
part and parcel of the community 
center movement and in a sense its 
progenitors. 


Why Community Centers Should 
Be Established. .Each community 
needs a place where all persons can 
meet On common ground. ‘The roads 
and streets have restricted uses, so 
have the churches, the lodges, public 
halls, and theaters. The  school- 
houses should be larger and more 
adequately equipped for generous 
neighborhood uses. 

The polling places are unattrac- 
tive, undignified, not appreciated as 
the sanctuary of the people’s rights 
and privileges. The ballot box 
should be in tthe schoolhouse, the 
neighborhood center. 

The voters have little or no means 
of discussing together the commun- 
ity needs. It is not easy for the 
elected officials, the public servants, 
to explain their difficulties or to lis- 
ten to the citizens’ suggestions and 


. Can 


mandates. The schoolhouse should 
be used constantly for public dis- 
cussion. 

Each neighborhood needs facilities 
for play and recreation which will 
excludé no one. The best art, books, 
pictures, drama, ‘pageants, games, 
forms of physical exercise and recre- 
ation are available for all if the re- 
sources are pooled. 

The best way to foster neighbor- 
hood spirit is to provide a compre- 
hensive democratic organization 
which will give every citizen an op- 
portunity to do something for the 
whole group, to participate in group 
undertakings for the good of. the 
whole neighborhood. 

An instrument iis needed which 
will make ‘the foreigner, ‘whether 
from Europe, or from the next coun- 
ty, a part of the neighborhood with 
equal rights and privileges. Ameri- 
canization begins in the neighbor- 
hood, and the public school should 
be its base and center. 

Better education should be pro- 
vided for adults as well as children. 
The community center can provide 
for both; it can take even the uni- 
versity and its. resources for higher 
education to the very door of every 
neighborhood. 

Vhe nation and the local com- 
munity are not as generous in prac- 
tice as in ideals. The democratic 
ideal of the right to the pursuit of 
happiness and well-being (for all 
must be translated into the neigh- 
borhood, the ‘home, the school, the 
shop, into agriculture and industry. 
Industrial and political democracy 
be attained only through real 
and constant effort on the part of 
the community acting as a whole, 
not through official agencies alone, 
but through a free, democratic or- 
ganization. 


The Need of Community Centers. 
Urban growth necessitates the ex- 
pansion of existing institutions or 
the creation of new ones to meet the 
new conditions. The shift of popu- 
lation to cities from rural districts 
and foreign countries presents a 
problem of readjustment urgently 
demanding solution. 

Responsible neighborhood spirit 
should be fostered as a counter to 
the irresponsibility of separate 
groups. 

Public discussion 
efficient democracy. 
must be organized. 

The strain of modern life must be 
met by adequate means of relaxa- 
tion. Play, recreation, entertain- 
ment, amusement, should not be left 
to unrestricted commercialization 
but should be made function of a 
community institution. 

Public education should not be re- 
stricted to formal instruction of the 
small percentage of children who at- 
tend school. Education in a de- 
mocracy should eventually be inclu- 
sive and continuous. 


is essential to 
Civic energy 


Specific Functions and Activities. 
Provisions for wholesome amuse- 
ment, elevated entertainment, organ- 
ized play and recreation for adults 









as well as children includes, in ex- 
isting centers, reading-rooms, art ex- 
iiibits, ‘inspirational addresses, con- — 
certs, drama readings, story-telling, 
motion pictures, directed play and 
games, physical training, athletic 
contests and exhibitions, folk danc- 
banquets, and general social oc- 
casions of endless variety. 
Provision for broad education for 
adults and children in and out of 
school includes informal classroom 
instruction, illustrated lectures, in- 
formal talks and addresses, shop 
work, basketry, millinery and voca. 
tional training of many kinds, a 








sides many other activities which 
have a socializing influence. : 
Provision for civic development 


includes orations, debates, political 
speeches, conferences on welfare 
subjects, institutes, public discus- 
sion of the widest latitude, besides 
organization for a “‘clean city,’’ town 
beautification, disease prevention, 
and numerous activities which react 
to improve local self-government 
and democratic citizenship as a 

whole. 


































center group may include co-opera- 
tive buying, employment : 
vocational guidance, etc., 
various activities which secure be 
ter service from city departments, 
public utilities, and private concerns, 

Moreover, in so far as center ace 
tivities make for fuller, richer, saner, 
and more efficient neighborhood life 
just so much greater is the economic 
gain to the community. 


Principles of Foundation. The 
type of social center developed 
originally in Rochester, N. Y., was 
based on the principle of self gov-. 
ernment. The activities were chiefly 
social and civic. ; 

The principle of economic self-sup- 
port .is recognized in New York City 
and elsewhere. Local revenue need 


board support) but many advantage-. 
ously become more and more the 


It is contended that real self-gov- 
ernment requires some measure of 
local fiscal control. 

The development of sources of lo- | 
cal revenue as an economic basis for 
the community center may make pos- 
sible unlimited expansion of the 
movement. The.center may becom 
ihe nucleus not only of the usua 
social and civic activities but of ney 
experiments in the uses of leisure 

nd even in the stimulation of pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ co-operative - 
organiations. . 


Organization of Community Cen- 
ters. The form of organization 
varies with the nature of the com-— 
munity. A small town with one or 
two schools should usually have one 
community center organization 
which takes in the whole town and 
as much of the rural district as pos 
sible. In larger cities the inclusive | 
organization is limited to school dis 
tricts except through federation wi 
others in the city. The federatiol 
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reaches out into the rural districts. 

Various clubs with specific aims 
of value to the community may be 
dependent on the central organiza- 
tion, but are frequently distinct and 
jfree from restrictions other than 

those imposed ‘by school or city au- 
4 thority. 

Self-government and financial au- 
tonomy have in some cases been 
‘complete both in tthe inclusive cen- 
-tral organization and the independ- 
ent clubs subject to final authority 

as to minor details of the use of the 
 sehool plant. 

The extent of domination by 
school boards varies largely with 
Methe character of the boards. In 
some cities it includes absolute con- 
trol from the hiring of directors to 
the prescribing of topics of discus- 
ysion. In other cities the civil city 
has succeeded in securing large priv- 
ileges from the schools, including 
| practically free administration of all 

°-ommunity center activities. 

_ Paid secretaries and directors are 
indispensable - to successful com- 
' munity centers. In the selection of 
| these officers, the tendency is to 
consider their special qualifications 
just as in the case of a school prin- 
| ‘cipal who is appointed to perform 
| specific duties during the regular 
| school day. A school principal in 
“some cases is well fitted for the 
| civic secretaryship or for the general 
directorship of a social center. ‘Cer- 
‘tainly it would be well if all prin- 
cipals and teachers could have their 
profession raised above the compara- 
tively limited field of formal instruc- 
tion, 

Funds for the central organization 
| are raised in many different ways 
‘from appropriations to private sub~ 
scription and endowment. It is im- 
| portant, however, that the central 
| organization does not impose mem- 
| bership fees or collect dues; no one 
/ in the community should be excluded 
| ‘hecause of failure to contribute. Ac- 
) tive membership with power to vote 
/ is usually limited to members who 
formally register. 

“Above all else be sure to get the 
| “>t person to supervise your so- 
| cial centers. They will be a com- 
munity asset or a community calam- 
| ity according as they are wisely or 
' unwisely administered. In this 
work, limiting the expenditure for 
supervision instead of curtailing of 
equipment is the worst kind of econ- 
omy. Indeed, if a competent super- 
visor cannot be secured from the 
outset, it is preferable to delay the 
undertaking until such time as one 
} can be had.”—Lee F. Hanmer, of the 
; Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Steps in Organizing a Community 
Put information concern- 
eenters into ‘the 


Distribute leaflets, fbulle- 
tins, letters. Have every local or- 
| ganization discuss the idea. Have 
mi speakers pre- 
it to individual leaders. Get 
their agreement to a minimum pro- 
gram of action. Make the agree- 
ment definite and binding as to ob- 


} munity. 





ligations of the leaders approached. 
For instance, each leader will agree 
to attend a certain number of meet- 
‘nes of the community center or- 
ganization when established; the 
school trustees, ‘board or committee, 
the mayor, or the county council 
will agree to give the use of public 
buildings; the public official will 
agree to organize discussions of the 
work of his department; the physi- 
cian will agree to report on specific 
community health problems. 

‘Hold meetings for the discussion 
-f the community center’ project; 
Srst of the leaders, then general 
meetings. 

Hlect by general vote com'mis- 
sioners or a large general commit- 
tee to draw up a plan of procedure 
and make recommendations for a 
form of general organization and for 
specific activities. The plan must be 
elastic-and based on proved methods 
of existing centers. 

The council and committees will 
secure funds and employ community 
eenter directors. The directors will 
act on the authority of the council, 
subject to revisions by the general 
assembly of the community center 


which will include any enrolled 
adult in the neighborhood. ~ 
The directors and ‘the council 


through its committees will co-op- 
erate with all previously existing or- 
ganizations working for community 
welfare, and act as far as possible 
as a co-ordinating body promoting 
the general welfare. 


Community Leaders Responsible. 
Tt is only partly true, that the peo- 
ple are resvonsible for bad govern- 
ment; the leaders of the community 
are to blame when a community 
fails. For democracy functions well 
or ill according to the spirit, knowl- 
edge, and resources ‘of the people 
given to them by the strength of ef- 
fort of their community leaders. the 
doctor, lawyer, preacher, teacher, 
editor, public official, any person 
with abilities, gifts, resources above 
the average. ‘Consequently it is the 
duty of the leaders to provide every 
facility for improving opportunity 
for individual social development. 

In establishing a community cen- 
ter the burden of initiative must fall 
on the privileged citizen, the excen- 
tional citizen, who has power either 
bv virtue of ability or position. If 
ability and position were relatively 
the same in degree, then the com- 
munity center should ‘be furthered 
hy every public official, and first 
and logically, by state, county, and 
local superintendents of schools and 
py the university, college. normal 
school, and local school officials, pro- 
fessors, organizers. and teachers. 
That is, the community has ‘a right 
+o look to the leaders of democratic 
education for leadership in demo- 
cratic organization. for ‘diemocracy 
‘« most of all denendent on universal 
education and the knowledge and 
ower that comes with education. 
within the local community the 
school officials must be prime fac- 
tors in establishing and maintaining 
the community center. 


Community Center Buildings. 
Schoolhouses will probably be more 
and more used as community cen- 
ters especially as the architecture 
and equipment change to meet the 
requirements of a broadening edu- 
cational policy. Other meeting 
places have been successfully utilized 
for social centers because of their 
availability or because of the oppo- 
sition of school — authorities—the 
town hall, city hall, courthouse, fire 
engine ‘houses, municipal ware- 
houses, park buildings, public libra- 
ries, churches, and rented halls. 

In several small cities in Indiana 
social center organizations and wel- 
fare clubs have erected buildings 
for community activities. In large 
cities various organizations are mak- 
ing efforts to plan neighborhood cen- 
ters, determining beforehand the na- 
ture and architecture of the various 
buildings such as the _ postoffice, 
‘hrary, school, theaters, stores, etc., 
and arranging for social center space 
and equipment in one or more of the 
buildings. 


Results of Activities. 'The neich- 
borhood or community organization 
which is inclusive, liberal, and per- 
manent should get all the people to- 
eether to work for the common good. 
tt should tend to remove the isola- 
tion which is an ‘increasingly threat- 
oning characteristic of city life and 
the influence of which is destructive- 
ly felt in small towns and remote 
rural districts. 

Through continuous contact of in- 
dividuals and grouns there should 
ome increased toleration, under- 
standing, and sympathy. 

The essentially inclusive charac- 
ter of the institution should rejuve- 


nate ideals of social equality and 
democracy. 

The free discussion of political 
and social problems should mean 


more intelligent voting on the part 
of citizens and greater deliberation 
and consequent efficiency of council- 
men. legislators, and administrative 
officers. 

The wide variety of activities in 
the center should enrich the nphysi- 
eal, intellectual, and moral life of 
ithe community. 

Finally, the community center 
should mean ‘‘a central conscious- 
ness, intelligence, and force,’’ a uni- 
fied community spirit. 





Physical Ability Tests 


The University of the State of 
New York has published a physical 
efficiency test for boys and girls 
above the sixth grade. This test is 
so arranged as to be adapted to the 
needs of a wide variety of condi- 
tions. The system of scoring is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, since it is simnle 
and condensed. It is planned to use 
this test in five sections of the 
State of New York in such manner 


as to give an accurate physical 
ability summary of the boys and 
‘zirls of the entire State. Mr. Dan- 


jel Chase, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y., will fur- 
nish blanks to those interested. 
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THE ISSUE IS CLARIFIED 


The presidential campaign which has dragged 
along on a very low level has at last developed a 
clear-cut issue. ‘Senator Harding is opposed to the 
League of Nations and he is also opposed to any 
League of Nations which contains provisions ap- 
proximating those of Article X. Governor Cox is 
for the present League of Nations and is frank in 


saying 80. 
There are honest citizens who oppose the League 


of Nations as well as honest citizens who favor it. 


The issue is now clarified; there need be no “mud- 
dling” in making a decision. 

While it is gratifying to know that the hazi 
ness surrounding this issue is at last removed, there 
still remains the appaling low level upon which the 
major portion of the campaign has been pitched. No 
high moral note has yet been struck. Neither the 
platforms nor the candidates have generated in the 
hearts and the minds of the people a spontaneous 
and enthusiastic response. If one were to judge the 
United States by its present political aspects the 
verdict would indeed be one of discouragement. But, 
when one looks deeper into the aspirations of the 
people there is hope. The campaign may be upon 
a low level, but the issues which must be decided in 
the immediate future are insistent. The voice of 


the people will in its own time become articulate. 


CENSUS SCARES 


The daily press is now engaged in the interest- 
ing task of interpreting the statistics of the 1920 
census. Headlines emphasize the decrease in rural 
population and the constant drift to the cities. 
Those who have been intimately connected with the 
It is 


The United States is rapidly becoming 


affairs of country life predict this result. 
inevitable. 
an industrial nation. The disproportion between 
rural and urban population will continue in propor- 
And, 


the decrease in rural population, the absolute not 


tion to the increase in industrial enterprise. 


the relative decrease, will also go on in proportion 
to our neglect of the human factor in the rural 
problem, 





THE COUNTY FAIR 


= 


In our last issue we spoke editorially of the 
“community fair’ in contrast to the old county fair. 
Since that editorial was written we have attended 
one of the typical old-fashioned county fairs. 

To call such a fair an agricultural exhibit would 
be dishonest. The agricultural and the industrial | 
exhibits form the smallest portion of the fair. It 
appears that these exhibits are merely used as one 
method of interesting the country population in at- 
tending. The whole organization of this fair re- 
volved about cheap and disgusting shows, races, and 


‘gambling devices cleverly decoyed. The rural popu- 


lation should rise in indignation over this sort of | 
exploitation. It represents nothing that is truly 
rural and it depicts glaringly what is worst in city 
amusement. 


EDUCATION ON THE MARCH 


The deficiencies of our educational system have 
received considerable attention from platform and 
press during the last twenty years. Some leaders 
are now considering the method of preaching hope 
instead of despair. In North Carolina at least there 
are causes for hope. The Citizen’s Conference on 
Education has resulted in definite and progressive 
legislation. On all sides there are manifestations of. 
a new determination to make North Carolina’s edu- 
cational progress keep step with her industrial and 
material progress. The emphasis for the next five 
years should be placed upon the institutions of 
higher learning. If all of the interested and earnest 
citizens of the State concentrate on. this issue dur-. 
ing the coming winter months the upward march for. 
higher education may receive its initial impetus at 
the next session of the General Assembly. 
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TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS OF SERVICE 


The North Carolina College for 
Women celebrated Founders’ Day on 
October fifth. This event marked 
the twenty-eignth year of the service 
of the College to the State. Count 
Leo Tolstoy, of Russia, was the 
priacipal speaker of the occasion. 

Former students and friends will 
be interested in the following ex- 
tracts of the address of President 
Julius I. Foust: 

“The following statistics are taken 
from the first annual report of 
President McIver: 

“Number ef students, 198; aver- 
age age of students, 19 1-2 years; 
number of counties represented, 68; 
number of graduates from other in- 
stitutions, 22; number who have 
taught, 70; number who are defray- 

ing their own expenses, 85.’’ 

: In order that you may know 
something of ithe opposition which 
the promoters of this enterprise en- 
countered, I shall make a short 
quotation from the record of the de- 

bate which took place in the Sen- 
ate of 1893 when the bill was be- 
fore the General Assembly for an 
appropriation for the State Normal 
and Industrial School. I shall, of 

course, omit names except in the 
case of those who favored the bill. 

“Upon the reading of the bill Mr. 
asked how much this bill 

appropriated in toto.”’ 

“Mr. Aycock answered that it 
provided $19,500.00 annually for 
the next two years.”’ 

“Mr. declared that this 
would levy a very heavy toll unon 
the poor of North Carolina to edu- 
cate and make  post-graduates of 
ladies. The people of North Caro- 
lina were rapidly becoming divided 
into three classes: Office-holders, 
tax-collectors and serfs. He appeal- 
ed to the Senate to have mercy upon 
the tax-payers. Our people’s lands 
are being sold, they are in rags and 
too poor to go to school. He would 
not -vote for this bill nor for the 
University appropriation.”’ 


eV COCK asked Vile =—————= it 
he voted for the World’s fair ap- 
propriation of $25.000 000. He an- 
sv7ered that the did not, but that he 
would have done so if he had been 
here. That money would not have 
come directly from the ‘tax-payers, 
and the appropriation was simply 
confirming the action of the last 
legislature.’’ 


eaves offered an amend- 
ment to strike out section I, which 
increases the regular annual appro- 
priation from $10,000 annually, as 
it has heretofore been, to $15,000. 
“Ye took strong ground against the 
$5,000 extra appropriation. He said 
‘f the appropriations for educational 
purposes were increased it should be 
for the public schools. He declared 
that this legislature must not in- 


crease the tax upon the State. It 
must lower it.” 


After a long debate pro and con, 
the amendment offered by Mr. —-—- 
was adopted—ayes 27, noes 13. 


You doubtless feel that the begin- 
nings were small. In a sense. they 
were, but the band of young women 
who assembled at the first roll call 
and the faculty who had been chesen 
to guice the destinies of the Col- 
lege, possessed one thing thai wus 
worth more than money or grounds 
or buildings. They had _ loyalty; 
they had faith; they had courage 
and determination, and the finest 
spirit of service that had been found 
in North Carolina until that time. 


Last year in speaking of the con- 
tribution of the Founder and First 
President of this College to North 
‘Carolina life, I stated that he had 
made permanent in the life of our 
peonle two ideas: He ‘had by his en- 
thusiasm and sound logic convinced 
the State that it is wise to educate 
her women; and in the next place. 
he had also convinced the pneonle of 
the State that it is imnossible to 
have efficient, well-managed schools 
without trained teachers. But Pres- 
ident McIver and other members of 
the faculty left on this campus an- 
other contribution which is pos- 
sibly more important than either or 
both of these; they left the finest 
spirit of loyalty and service tto be 
found anywhere in North Carolina. 
When I came here 18 years ago, this 
was the first thing that impressed 

9 During all these 28 years this 
snirit of service has been regnant in 
the life of this College, and no mat- 
ter what things we may gain or lose 
as the years go by. we should hold 
as our most precious inheritance 
this love of humanity and the desire 
to serve it which President McIver 
planted-‘here 28 years ago. 





EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Most people need an active stimu- 
lus to study. ‘The personal rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupil 
is, of course, the ideal method of 
providing this stimulus. Many pro- 
fessional leaders feel the need of 
continued study of a purposeful na- 
ture after their own days of school 
and college are over. The _ cor- 
Tespondence schools have provided 


+ 
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direction for such study. One of the 
newest ventures in this field is the 
Wxtension Division of the United Y. 
M. GC. A. Schools. A wide variety of 
-eurses are offered. The prospectus 
of the Division explains its purposes 
as follows: 

The Extension Division of the 
United Y. M. C, A. Schools is estab- 
lished on the basis of giving the 


largest service ‘at the lowest cost. 
All unnecessary expenses of opera- 
tion have been eliminated and the 
larger portion of the fees received 
goes directly into books, supplies, 
instruction and service furnished the 
student. This principle of operation 
makes it possible to provide our 
courses at about three-fourths of the 
price charged by other schools for 
courses of similar scope. 

As our School is not organized for 
financial profit but for service, we 
-re in the best position to advise 
the students as to the course he 
Should study. Great care is used, 
“ot only by our Headquarters Staff 
but also by local Associations and 
Agents through whom students may 
enroll, to see that each student pur- 
sues the course which will be of 
largest value to him. 

The Extension Division has tie 
co-operation of many of the local Y. 
M. C. A’s. throughout the country 
and expects to ‘have the co-operation 
of all as soon as arrangements can 
be completed. 

The Extension Division will work 
‘closely with all local Y. M. C. A’s. 
in the matter of assisting students 
*‘n finding employment and in other 
ways. It will seek tthe co-operation 
of employers in its national adver- 
tising and be prepared to refer de- 
serving students to those concerns 
seeking ambitious men. In this 
work it will have the counsel and 
assistance not only of a large staff 
of skilled Instructors but of employ- 
ment experts, men of long experi- 
ence in vocational guidance, ete. 

The Y. M. C. A. Extension Divi- 
sion igs not an experiment. At the 
time of publishing this pamphlet 
several thousand students have been 
enrolled and are busy at their 
studies. Those who come to New 
York City are invited to call at the 
euarters of the Extension Division, 
41st Street and Lexington Avenue, 
and observe a busy school in opera- 
#jon, see the ‘high quality of work 
sent in ‘by students, talk with In- 
structors, ete. 

For other information readers 
should write to Extension Division, 
Y. M. C. A. Schools, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Cnn EERE E EEE ke ee S| 
‘COOPERATION * 


Cooperation means 
so to conduct your- 
self that others can 
work with you. 


Lucius E. Wilson 
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THE WOMAN VOTER AND THE LAW 


The following information rela- 
tive to registering and voting, given 
out by Legislative Reference Libra- 
rian H. M. Londan, will be of spe- 
cial interest to prospective women 
voters throughout the State: 

“All persons not previously regis- 
tered and who expect to vote at the 
election on November 2nd are re- 
quired to present themselves in per- 
“on before the registrar of the pre- 
cinct for registration between Sep- 
‘ember 30 and October 23 inclusive. 
Voters cannot be registered in any 
other way or manner. They cannot 
be registered by mail or over the tel- 
ephone. The registrar of the pre- 
cinet will be at the polling place on 
each of the four Saturdays during 

9 registration period with his 
books for the purpose of registering 
voters. At other times he may be 
found at ‘his residence. 

“The woman voter is subject to 
‘he same conditions and qualifica- 
tions as apply to the male voter, 

t that she is not required to 
nay a poll tax or exhibit a poll tax 
receipt in order to register and vote 
n the coming election. Before reg- 

tering each woman voter must take 
ye following oath: 


“That she will support the con- 
stitution of the United States and 
the constitution of the State of 
‘North Carolina not inconsistent 
therewith, that she has been a resi- 
dent of the state of North Carolina 
for two years, of the county for six 
months and of the precinct in which 
she proposes to vote four months; 
that she is 21 years of age and has 
not registered for this election in 
any other precinct.’’ 

“The attorney general has ruled 
her exact age, but she must state 
that she is 21 years of age or over. 
An act of the extra session of the 


general assembly of 1920 defines the 
residence of a married woman liv- 
ing with her husband to be where 
her husband resides, and that of a 
woman living separate and apart 
from her husband to be where she 
actually resides. Where a person 
has moved from one precinct to an- 
other precinct in the same county 
within four months from the elec- 
+ion, such person should register and 
vote at the old precinct. 

“The attorney general has fu7- 
‘her ruled that women cannot be 
compelled to serve on juries and 
*hat it will require future legisla- 
tion to render them liable to jury 
duty. should it be deemed advisable, 
so that the question of women reg- 
‘stering and voting will not affect 
"hem as to liability to jury duty. 

“At the coming election six boxes 
will be nrovided in which the fol- 
‘owing ballots will be deposited: 
‘1) State officers, including United 
“tates Senator; (2) member of Con- 


“seg: (3) presidential electors: (4) 
members of the general assembly 
and enounty officers: (5) township 


-4astahle and justices of the reace, 
ond (6) constitutional amendments. 

“Tinder the absentee voters law, 
any verson duly registered who may 
4‘e absent from the county or nphysi- 
“ally unable to go to the polls for 
he vnurnose of voting in person, 

*-h fact shall be made to annear 
by the certificate of a physician or 
hy affidavit. shall ‘be allowed to reg- 
‘ater and vote upon application to 
the chairman of the county board 

sry ballots and blank certificates 
“or voting. 

“The woman voter is subject ‘o 
he same educational test (under 
our State constitution) as the male 
of elections, who will furnish the 
voter.”’ 


Scene ee 
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1920 CENSUS FACTS 


Total population of continental 
United States, 105,683,108. 

Increase since 1910, 13,710,842— 
14.9 per cent.; 12,500,000 outlying 
possessions. Total 118,000,000. 

1910 population, 91,972,286—21 
per cent increase. 

1900 population, 75,994,575. 

Cause for decreased rate of in- 
crease: 

Lack of immigration. 

2. Influenza (500,000). 

Sa teal O0' 20.0.0) 

‘Annual excess of 
deaths is 10.5 per cent. 

City population (above 
54,816,209—51.9 per cent. 

Rural ‘population, 50,866,108— 
48.1 per cent. 

‘City in 1910, 46.3 per cent. 

Rural, 53.7 per cent. 

9,864,196 living in incorporated 
villages under 2,500—-9.3 per cent. 

41,002,708 country districts—38.8 
per cent. 


births over 


2,500), 


Total number of 
998—1920. 

Increase of 98,496 since 1910 or 
1.5 per cent. 

Increase from 1900 to 
624,130 or 10.9 per cent. 

States having lost in population— 
Mississippi, Nevada and Vermont. 


farms, 6,459,- 


1910— 


Marriage vs. Criminality 

Marriage has been given credit for 
many good influences on the per- 
ms contracting it but, in some 
cases, it has been exceedingly diffi- 
cult to support these opinions by 
logic and statistics. It is worthy of 
note, tuerefore, to all interested in 
social questions, that a careful and 
impartial study of ‘‘Prisoners ‘and 
Juvenile Delinquents in the United 
States” published by the Research 
Division, Bureau of the Census, 
“hows a decidedly low proportion of 
offenders as coming from the ‘‘mar- 
ried” class. 





































The following table shows the — 
number of criminals per 100,000 of — 
each particular class: < 


Martail Condition. Males Females — 
Simglese ls cee epee 2,000 LSD 
Married 2 cae te-eeeneee 531 98 
WalcLOiwie Gt ree 1,037 146 
Divorce dag is ae 2,380 361 


It seems a. fair deduction from 
these figures that marriage is a 
strong factor making for a law-abid- © 
ng nation.—Social Hygiene Bulle- 
ELD 


SOME COMMUNITY CENTER 
THOUGHTS 


“What I see in this movement is 
the recovery of the constructive and | 
creative genius of the Amiextcan peo-— 
ple.”’—Woodrow Wilson. 


“The Schoolhouse ought to be the © 
Senate Chamber of the people, where © 
citizens come together not as par- { 
tisans, but as neighbors.’’—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


“This means not only good civic | 
organization; it is also good busi- 
ness.’’—William H. Taft. 


‘I am more interested in what) 
you are doing and what it stands for, 
than anything else in the world. You | 
are buttressing the foundation of 
dempocracy.’’—Charies HK. Hughes. — 


“A vision of the meaning of de- 
mocracy opens before us when we 
conceive of citizens going to school 
to one another in common school- 
houses to understand and answe 
public questions, as hitherto only 
representatives of the citizens have 
gone to school to one another in the. 
buildings provided for them.” 
Woodrow Wilson. 


“No men can act with effect who. 
do not act in concert; no men can act 
in concert who do not act with con-)| 
fidence; no men can act with confi- 
dence who are not bound together) 
by common opinions, common affec-) 
tions, and common interests.”—EHd-) 
mund Burke. | 


“The very definition of communit 
is a body of men who have things 
common, who are conscious that 
they have things in common. A com: 
munity is unthinkable, uniess you. 
have a vital inter-refationship of 
parts, there must be a fusion, there 
must be a co-ordination, there musvu 
be such a contact as will constitute 
union itself before you will have the. 
true course of the wholesome blood 
through the body.’-—Woodrow Wil- 
son, 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 


LIC WELFARE IN GUILFORD COUNTY 


The Guilford ‘County Board of 
_ Public Welfare is laying plans for a 
definite system of community organ- 
ization to promote its work. A meet- 
ing was recently held at Greensboro 
for the purpose of discussing this 
matter. Representatives from a 
number of communities within the 
County were present and steps were 
ittaken to appoint at once committees 
on Public Welfare in those communi- 
ities represented at the meeting. 
Plans are now being forwarded to 
conduct public meetings in the com- 
munities of the County. These meet- 
ings are intended ito familiarize the 
people of tthe various communities 
with the work of the Board of Pub- 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOLHOUSE 


It has been said that education is 
the foundation of democracy. If 
¢stizenship in a democracy means 
full personal and social development 

with real freedom in “the pursuit 


of happiness’ there must be a wide 
‘interpretation of the fundamentals 
ot education and an extension of the 
_ iecthods in school procedure suffici- 
ent to enable every person to ac- 


: 


quire that education which fits him 
for broad living. 

































_ (Our schools should serve to liber- 
ate the best community forces, de- 
velop community resources, and fos- 
‘ter social unity. In the light of 
such a broad purpose, physical train- 
ing, inculcation of morals, education 
‘in civic duties, and education in rec- 
‘reation are as legitimate functions 
of the school as is vocational train- 
ing or the teaching of the three R’s. 
‘The “prime purpose” of the school 
building or grounds cannot be ar- 
p.itrarily designated in terms of past 
experience and antiquated laws; it 
“must be reasonably determined with 
reterence to all exigencies of a rich 
community life. Certainly if one rea- 
son alone could justify the use of 
schools as community centers, it 
would be that no single community 
agency has undertaken generally the 
task of providing education in recre- 
ation and in practical civics,—in the 
ntelligent use of leisure, in thor- 
ough training for practical citizen- 
ship. The community center move- 
ment aims to make the school serve 
ee neighborhood and the nation in 
the broadest and completest sense. 
ays Mr. H. R. Knight: “Young peo- 
ple go wrong during their leisure 
‘hours. While at work or at study 
their thoughts and actions are con- 
trolled by their tasks. When free to 
do what they will they may or may 
_ i make the right use of their time. 
he state undertook the support of 
schools in order to insure the up- 
ringing of moral citizens. Free 
ehools have been in existence over 
4 century and a half and now people 
re beginning to question their abil- 


fas 


lic Welface. Out of these meetings 
it is hoped that permanent organiza- 
tions will develop. The beginning 
of the plan will be made on the basis 
of local committees appointed to co- 
operate with the County Board and 
with the County Superintendent of 
xublic Welfare. 

Citizens of Guilford County who 
are interested should correspond 
with Mr. EH. S. Wills, of Greensboro, 
who is chairman ot the County 
Board. This proposed organization 
of communities is an attempt to 
make public welfare work demo- 
cratic and responsive to the people. 
Out of it should grow other com- 
munity efforts, 


to inculcate morality.’”’ At a 
veachers’ convention in Albany, Dr. 
4yman Abbott said: ‘“‘Crime in the 
United States is growing taster than 
the population, in spite of our pub- 
lic school education.’ The scnool 
session does not cover that period ot 
the young person’s day When his 
character is being most actively 
formed. That is the recreation time. 
“lhe boy without a playground is 
father to the man without a job,”’ 
sa.d Joseph Lee. “I believe that it 
is equally itrue that the girl without 
a social center is mother to the wouin- 
an wituout a home. ‘loday we may 
have graiters in our common coun- 
cils and dishonest men in our city 
Oitices because years ago our mu- 
nicipalities did not see to it that all 
the boys and girls played the games 
of youth in the proper way.’’ 


Education is a public function in 
a democracy. Social center activi- 
ties can be made important factors 
in education. Recreation is recog- 
nized aS an essential tactor; accord- 
ingly, community recreation becomes 
community business; it cannot be 
left to individuals. Few fathers can 
provide their sons with playgrounds. 
Many mothers fail to make social 
centers of their homes for their 
daughters. Just as it is beyond the 
ability of the average family to give 
its children the right kind of scnool- 
ing at home, so it is ‘beyond its 
power to provide them with the 
right kind of recreation. 

the tree school has provided for- 
mal schooling for the children; it is 
now coming torward with provisions 
.or social education for both the 
young and old. ‘The free school is 
-oadening its scope to include so- 
cial centers. On account of its loca- 
tion the schoolhouse is a natural 
and convenient center of a neigh- 
porhood. When the neighborhood is 
properly organized, the schoolhouse 
jucial Center brings the whole family 
together for its recreation, for in- 
telligent use of its leisure time. 

Nearly all large cities, hundreds 
sf small cities and towns, and nu- 
aerous rural communities are de- 


‘eloping social centers, and an ever- 
‘nereasing number of school boards 
are now extending their wise direc- 
tion over the playtime of young 
people. 





YOU SHOULD ENROLL IN THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Because—The Red Cross must be 
prepared to meet any disaster 
caused by fire, flood, storm or dis- 
aster. 

Because—The Red Cross is estab- 
lishing Health Centers, in co-op- 
eration with official and other 
health agencies, to give health in- 
formation and instruction. 

Because—The Red Cross is building 
up the country’s nursing re- 
sources. 

Because—The Junior Red Cross is 
developing a fined type of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Because—The Red Cross is still 
serving the Army and Navy, as 
well as caring for the ex-service 
men. 

Because—The Red Cross is answer- 
ing Humanity’s call by continuing 
its relief work in other countries. 


HOW A UNIVERSITY SERVES A 
STATE 


The modern university and college 
is not contented to furnish higher 
education to a few students each 
year. Its modern mission is to ap- 
ply higher education to all of the 
processes of life. The University of 
Wisconsin has been one of the fore- 
most institutions of the country in 
extending its influence to the people 
of the state. The Director of the 
Experiment Station of tne University 
of Wisconsin has issued a report of 
two years of extension activities 
which is indicative of what the mod- 
ern university is doing. The bulle- 
-in is called ‘“‘Service to Wisconsin.” 





Life and Education of a Small Rural 
Community 


The Normal School Quarterly, pub- 
lished by Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill., (Series 18,-July, 
1920, Number 76), is a volume 
which all rural leaders should pos- 
sess, This publication is divided in- 
to two sections. One is. entitled: 
“The Small Rural Community; Its 
Life and Bducation.” The second 
gection is devoted to an explanation 
of the rural education department of 
the Illinois State Normal University. 
Professor H. A. Bone is the author 
of this most illuminating bulletin. 





Motion Pictures in a Suitcase 


The motion picture business has 
finally developed to the point where 
it is possible to carry an outfit about 
from place to place in a container 
no larger or heavier than an or- 
dinary suitcase. A new _ portable 
outfit is now on the market and is 
gelling at the price of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. The outfit is man- 
ufactured by the DeVry Corporation, 
1250 Marianna Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Community Center Progress 


Contributions to Community Cen- 
ter Progress is the suggestive title 
of a new bulletin put torth by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Clarence 
Arthur Perry has compiled in this 
volume the important addresses and 
discussions of the Community Cen- 
ter Association conference at Cleve- 
land one year ago. ‘The bulletin 
costs twenty-five cents and may be 
secured by writing directly to The 
Russel Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22nd St., New York City. 


The National Community Board 


Dr. Henry E. Jackson, formerly 
connected with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior has organized 
the National Community Board. This 
new organization aims to supplement 
the Governmental agencies working 
in the field of community organiza- 
tion. A speaker’s bureau will be 
conducted in addition to the other 
functions of the Board. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to The 
National Community Board, 1516 H 
Street, Washington, D. C. 





THREE INTERESTING 
9 PAMPHLETS 


Constructive Ventures in Govern- 
ment. By Dean Howard W. Odum, 
of the University of North Carolina, 
is a manual of discussion and study 
of woman’s new part in the newer 
ideals of citizenship. Price fifty 
cents. 

Mary Frances Isom, Librarian, is 
the title of the monthly bulletin 
(May, 1920) of the Library Associa- 
tion of Portland, Oregon. This bul- 
letin constitutes one of the most 
fascinating biographies of . public 
servant. “iff 

Observations on Higher Education 
in Europe, by Stephen P. Duggan, 
and pubiished by the Institute or In- 
ternational Hducation, New York 
vily, is an attempt to develop good 

along the recent Allies of the 
World War through the medium of 
higher education. 





ARE YOU RESERVING A PORTION 
OF YOUR GOOD WILL FOR NO- 
VEMBER 11-25? RED CROSS 
ROLL CALL! 





Nationalization of Mines 


The coal industry is furnishing 
e basis of Great Britain’s most 
ui€é economic problem. And, what 
pens in Great Britain happens in 
the United States—occasionally be- 
re, but most frequently after. The 
economic history of Great Britain is 
unlike that of the United States; 
and the solutions of economic prob- 
lems follow similar lines in both 
countries. 

The nationalization of the coal 
mines is now the paramount issue in 
England. It will soon become the 
paramount issue in America. Seri- 


ous and conscientious citizens should 
prepare for a rational discussion of 
the issues. A small book entitled 
“Nationalization of the Mines,’’ and 
written by Frank Hodges, Secretary 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, furnishes a splendid back- 
ground for such a study. No person 
interested in the present economic 
issues can afford to miss reading this 
fascinating and illuminating volume. 
If you wish to keep your informa- 
tion just a bit aheaa of the ‘‘crowd’”’ 
order this book today! 


What Community Center Problems 


Are Troublesome? 


The Community Center Associa- 
tion which meets at Atlantic City, 
February 28-March 3rd, is anxious 
» Know just what problems give the 
most trouble to those who are re- 
sponsible for the management of 
centers. The Atlantic City program 
aims to be practical. You can as- 
sist in this aim if you will send in 
your problems. State the questions 
vhiech you would like to have pre- 
sented at this meeting clearly and 
definitely and mail chem to the edi- 
tor of COMMUNITY PROGRESS or 
-end thm direct to Clarence A. Per- 
‘7, 180 Hast 22nd Street, New York 
City. 


Community Center Meetings 


The Community Center Associa- 
tion, which holds its annual confer- 
ence in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. 
w, A., has secured the Chaliforte Ho- 
tel for its meetings in February and 
March. All meetings of the Associ- 
ation will be held at this hotel. 

Teachers and social workers who 
are responsible for community cen- 
cer activities should plan to attend 
..1S bmportant gathering. A new 
technique tor community center 
Management is now in process. If 
,ou don’t keep up with the new de- 

elopments you wil, soon find your- 
self decreasing in effectiveness. 


North Carolina Statistics 


North Carolina is now in 14th 
place among the States of the Union 
in extent of population. This State 
gives indication of a wholesome 
growth which is not too rapid. In 
1900 North Carolina was in 16th 
place; in 1910 she was in 15th place. 

arms in North Carolina (1920), 

69,637. 

Farms 

mlaciore 

Farms in North Carolina, (1900), 
224,637. 

Farms in Johnson County, (1920), 
7,926. This county has the largest 
number of farms of any county in 


in North Carolina (1910), 


the State. 


Total population of North Caro- 
lina, (1920), 2,556,486. 

Increase since 1910, 350,199 or 
5.9 per cent. This is one per cent. 
higher than the increase for the en- 
tire country, 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER 
(1920 version) 


I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born; 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 
You’d hardly know the old place now 
For dad is up to date 
And the farm is scientific 
From the back lot to the gate. 2 
The house and barn are lighted 
With bright acetylene, 
The engine in the laundry 
Is run with gasoline. 
We have silos, we have autos, 
We have dynamos and things; 
A telephone and gossip, 
And a phonograph tnat sings. 


The hired man has left us, 
We miss his homely face; 
A lot of college graduates, 
Are working in his place. 
There’s an engineer and fireman, 
A chauffeur and a vet, 
‘Lectrician and mechanic 
Oh, the farm’s run right, you bet. 





The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn 

Now brightens up a bathroom 
That cost a car of corn. 
17 milkmaid is pneumatic 
And she’s sanitary, too; 

But dad gets fifteen cents a quart 
For milk that once brought two. 


—Canadian Courier. © 





Price-Fixing By Farmers 


Do the farmers of the United 
States possess sufficient power to fix 
the prices of their products? This 
question is being debated by lawyers, — 
economists, farm leaders and: busi-_ 
ness men. A number of farm organ- 4 
izations have gone on record as fa- 
voring some plan of price-fixing. 
Prof: Alva Agee, of New Jersey, 
writes as follows concerning price- 
fixing by farmers: 

“The men who are big distribu- 
tors do have considerable influence 
upon prices within certain limits. 
They can withhold from market to 
prevent congestion that demoralize 
prices, and they: can maintain the 
highest level of prices to the con- 
Sumer consistent with demand and 
supply by careful attention to the 
needs of every section. In some lines 
of manufacture, supply can be con- 
trolled to maintain prices, and there 
is a lot of price-fixing going on all 
the time today in the manufacturing 
world. This is offered as an argu- 
ment in favor of price-fixing by farm- 
ers, if they can use their power to 
that end, but such an argument is 
not worthy. The degree of price- 
fixing that is necessarily tied up with — 
efficient distribution is more de- 
fensible, and there can be efficient 
distribution through co-operation, 
and the profits would go where they 
would do the most good,” 
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RURAL HOPE 


Third Annual Country Life Conference Strikes | 
A New Note 


MERICAN people have become accustomed to 
thinking of rural life in terms of despair. The 
hopeless side of country living has been emphasized 
so frequently during the past twenty years that 


“many people have come to believe that the country 


tended 


is in a state of progressive decay. Those who at- 
the Third 


Annual Conference of 
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line of human endeavor which goes to make life more 
satisfying. Consolidation of schools is proceeding 
with great rapidity; county and traveling libraries 
are extending library service to increasing numbers 
of rural residents; visiting nurses are being re- 
quested in numbers larger than the supply; numer- 
ous movements looking 
toward physical educa- 





the American Country tion and recreation are 
Life Association at in process; colleges, 
Springfield, © Massachu- és : ° normal schools and uni- 
setts, last week came The aim of community or- versities are introduc- 
| away with a different ganization should be to so edu- ing courses in rural 
attitude. : ° sociology; the national 
it ‘The theme of this cate a community that its peo- agencies engaged in ru- 
conference was “Rural ple may achieve social conscious- ral social work are be- 





| Organization,” and aft- 
_er the speakers 
/umerated the manifesi 
/ extent of organization 
|; among country people 
| one was led to believe 
| that the country people 
are 
| greatest 


had en 


acter.” 


awake to their 


ness, self-direction and perma- 
nent growth in community char- 


Prof. Dwight Sanderson. 


ginning to co-ordinate 
their programs; the ru- 
ral church is grappling 
with its peculiar prob- 
lem in a dynamic man- 
ner; the rural home is 
Heine recognized in a 
new and encouraging 
way as the center of all 





problem, 
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namely that of organiz- 
ing themelves for effective and co- operative action. 


| The American Country Life Association is organ- 


ized upon the basis of standing committees made up 


/of specialists in the various fields of country life. 
| It is distinguished from other rural organizations in 
|that it lays its emphasis upon the human aspects 


One of its precepts is that “the 
In the 


of agriculture. 
Berner is more important than the farm.” 


reports of these committees of this year it was 
| clearly evident that progress in country life has be- 
} come a reality. 


} 


Marked progress was depicted in almost every 


social organization; ru- 
ral government and legislation is undergoing a far- 
reaching change; county communities are thinking 
about country planning and are as integral parts 
of community life; road-building in country dis- 
tricts is proceeding with unprecedented rapidity ; 
and, the country life movement is on the verge of 
an international understanding. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this country 
life conference was the attention given to the theory 
aud practice of rural community organization. It 


(Continued on eNxt Page) 
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RURAL HOPE 
(Continued From Page One) 


was learned that various types of or- 
ganization are in process in all sec- 
tions of the country. The various 
theories or organization were tested 
and discussed with a view to de- 
termine what is best in current prac- 
tice. 


It is to be hoped that this confer- 
ence has marked the beginning of a 
new spirit in American country life. 
The attitude of despair has not help- 
ed in the solution of rural problems. 
The attitude of hope may be the 
psychological basis for a new era for 
rural America. 


THE COUNTY PROGRAM OF THE 
Y. M. C. A. 


Are you familiar with the county 
program of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association? If you are sin- 
cerely interested in a program which 
will train Christian leadership for 
your community it will be worth your 
time to inquire about County Work. 
This program is not an experiment; 
it has been in operation over twenty 
years and there are now over two 
hundred counties in the United 
States with county Y. M. C. A. or- 
ganizations and with paid secretaries. 
North Carolina has three organized 
counties. If you are interested you 
may secure information from the 
following sources: 

A. E. Roberts, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


International Y. M. C. A. Com- 
mittee. 
A. C. Hunt, Charlotte, N. C. 
State County Work Secretary. 
Alton C. Roberts, Asheville, N. C. 
Secretary Buncombe County. 
Lloyd Ranson, Smithfield. 
Secretary Johnston County. 
Lloyd Blackley, Williamston. 
Secretary Martin County. 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Session of 
the North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 


bly, November 24-26. 


FULL-TIME DENTIST FOR 
ROWAN COUNTY 


Rowan county has employed a full- 


time dentist for its school system. 
Dr. Shamburger, the county dentist, :: 
attended the recent meeting of the 


* Other 
‘gether by one or two common inter- 


oad 


teachers and made a brief explana-., 


tion of his plans. 
evidently believes in rendering the 
best possible service to its people. 
This county now has the following 
county services: Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, County Health Officer, 
County Nurse, Red Cross Secretary 
und a County Dentist. 


Red Cross 
ber 11-25, 


Roll Call, 


Novem- 


Rowan County + 
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WHAT IS A COMMUNITY? 


When a term is used to frequently 
it often loses its true significance. 
The word ‘community’ has come into 
prominent usage during the past five 
years. There are already wide dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to an 
exact definition of a community. Per- 
haps a definition is not essential; at 
least, definitions are not essential in 
a strictly scientific sense until the 
later stages of a science. The com- 
munity movement in its modern im- 
plications is new and hence it may 
be too early to expect exact defi- 
nitions. The following attempts at 
defining the term ‘community’ may 
assist in clarifying the meaning of 
the term to community workers: 


“A rural community consists of 
the people in a local area tributary 
to the center of their common inter- 
ests. The community is the smallest 
geographical unit of organized asso- 
ciation of the chief human activi- 
ties. The community, however, is 
not an area, nor an aggregation or 
association, but rather a corporate 
state of mind of those living in a 
local area. Most communities have 
within them several neighborhoods, 
where a number of homes are clus- 
tered together, possibly around a 
school, church, or mill, but with only 
one—if any—center of interest. The 
community is an area in which at 
least several of the more funda- 
mental human interests find organ- 
ized expression at, or nearby, a com- 
mon center.’”’—Prof. Dwight Sander- 
son, Cornell University. 


“A community is an idea whose 
function is a definite territorial area, 
whose superstructure is a set of like 
interests consciously recognized as 
common interests, essential among 
which are votes, education and work; 
and whose soul is the sense of fel- 
lowship and association for mutual 
aid. It is not an act but a process. 
It is not made by law but created 
by education The degree of its 
work in any given place is determin- 
ed by the kind and number of right 
relationships established among the 
members of such a political unit.’”’— 
Henry E. Jackson, National Com- 
munity Board. 


“The rural community should be 
defined as a group of farms served 
by the same primary trade center. 
rural social areas held to- 


ests are neighborhoods and not com- 
munities in the true sense of the 
term. The primary center is that 
town or village where a farm family 
buys the primary necessities of life 
in the way of food, clothing, et 
cetera., and meets neighbors and ac- 


quaintances for ordinary business 
and social relationships. The sec- 
ondary trade center is the larger 


and more remote town or city min- 
istering to the exceptional demands 
of farm family life as through news- 
paper circulation, courts, occasional 
lectures, the supply of ready-made 
garments; et cetera.’—Miss Mabel 
Carney, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 

“The community consists of a 
group of people living together in a 
single locality and bound together by 
common interests. They are also 
subject to common laws.’”—A. W. 
Dunn, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

“The word ‘community’ implies an 
association of people having common 
interests and common possessions, 
bound together by laws and regula- 
tions which express these common in- 
terests and ideals and define the re- 
lation of the individual to the com- 
munity.”—George W. Russell, Ire- 
land. 

“The community is a form of so- 
cial grouping that lies midway be- 
tween the neighborhood and_ the 
state or nation. It lacks the im- 


mediate face-to-face association of © 


the neighborhood, and it does not 
have the completeness and self-suf- 
ficiency that characterizes the na- 
tion or the state. In American life 
the term ‘community’ generally con- 
notes a group living within a rather 


closely prescribed geographical area, — 


the members of which are bound to- 
gether by the necessity or conven- 
ience of fulfilling certain essential 
needs in a co-operative way. Local 
government is probably the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of a community.” 
—Prof. C. C. North, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

“The very definition of community 
is a body of men who have things. in 


common, who are conscious that they — 


have things in common. com- 
munity is unthinkable, unless you 
have a vital inter-relationship of 


parts, there must be a fusion, there — 


must be a co-ordination, there must © 
be such a contact as will constitute © 
union itself before you will have the — 


true course of the wholesome blood 
through the body.”—-Woodrow Wil- 
son. 


SUCCESS 
(Essay written by a woman in 
a contest for Kansas ne'ws- 
paper.) 


“He has achieved success 


who has lived well, laughed of- 
ten and loved much; who has 
gained the respect of intelli- 
gent men, and the love of lit- 
tle children; who has filled his 
accomplished his 


niche and 
k; who has left the world 
better than he found it whether 
improved poppy, a per- 
fect poem, or a rescued soul; 
who has never lacked apprecia- 
tion of earth’s beauty, or fail- 
ed to express it; who has al- 
ways looked for the best in 
others and given the best he 
had; whose life was an in- 
spiration, whose memory a 
benediction.”’ 
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Mc that the Christian life 
| dant kind of life. 


| helpful, serving God and man. 
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“THE CHURCH BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD” 


A new church has been organized 
in North Carolina; it calls itself “the 
church by the side of the road,” and 
one of its mottoes is: “It is not how 
much we get out of a church, but 
the service we put into it that 
counts.” The aims of this new and 
novel enterprise are stated as fol- 
lows: 

It was the apostle Paul who gave 
the injunction to ‘‘walk in the spirit,” 
and he also said “the fruit of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith.’ 
Having said this it was not surpris- 
ing for him to say also “the spirit 
giveth life’ and “to be spiritually 
yinded is life.” It was Christ Him- 
self who made this word LIFE, 
LIVE, one of the favorite words of 
His vocabulary and who said “I am 
the bread of life.” 

Therefore the big, basic thing, the 
all important, all inclusive aim in 
this and in any church is or should 
be the spiritual aim. A _ church 
must be spiritual first and foremost 
and forever. It must also have life 
and a full and abundant life. There 
is vastly ample authority for that 
statement, and we believe that our 
plan of building up our community 
life, our social and recreational life 

along with our spiritual life was 
Christ’s plan. Life at its best is a 
unit, and is only crippled when we 
endeavor to separate from one an- 
other elements that were intended to 
exist in intimate connection, or to 
divorce. the constituents of our hu- 
man nature which God must have in- 


_ tended should develop harmoniously 
| together. 


A second aim of our church then 
of this 
church shall he a full life, an abun- 
This church, 
therefore, believes that its mission is 
to become not only the religious but 


| the social and recreational center of 
| the community in which it is located, 


to occupy in consequence the first 


| and the largest place in the mind 
and heart of the community, and to 


be an uninterrupted influence and a 
constant wellspring of happiness by 
being a going concern seven days in 
the week, continuously active ven 

sa 


rule the newly organized church will 


| invest all its energies and resources 


in a church building. The North Elm 


| Church has deemed it the part of 
| wisdom to invest its initial energies 
| and resources first in a four and a 
| half acre church lot—an entire city 
| block and an unusually large one at 
| that—a lot large enough for all pur- 
| poses for all time, 
| means of service to the community, 


and second in 


‘such as a community nurse, a chil- 
dren’s playground with most modern 
equipment, a commodious athletic 
field including tennis, basket ball 
‘and volley ball courts, football field 
‘and baseball diamond, and an out- 
door swimming and wading pool if 
the funds for this last item can_be 
raised by the spring of 1921. The 
church desires to provide these 


things first, being content to occupy 
for the time being an inexpensive, 
unimposing, temporary building, con- 
fident that a substantial and credit- 
able permanent church building will 
come in its own good time. Let no 
one be apprehensive lest these means 
of community service may crowd out 
the spiritual aspirations of the 
church, but let it be remembered al- 
ways that in these things we are 
merely trying to attain the realiza- 
tion of this our aim, the full life in 
Him whom we serve. 


A third aim of our church is to 
be a friendly church; a democratic 
church; a church in which “fa man’s 
a iManerOr ae that: sa church of 
common ground upon which men and 
women of whatever’ social position 
can meet as equals before their com- 
mon Lord, one just as good as an- 
other; a church whose only stand- 
ard of precedence is that of Chris- 
tian character and service. We have 
in this church this spirit of democ- 
racy or equality, the spirit of friend- 
liness and kindness and helpfulness, 
manifesting itself in such unusual 
degree that it is the first thing ob- 
served by all who come our way. Let 
it be our aim to maintain this spirit 
as one of our most precious posses- 
sions. 

One of the best known and one 
of the most beautiful things that has 
been written in verse runs in part 
like this: 


“There are hermit souls. that live 
withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content: 
There are souls like stars that dwell 
apart 
In a fellowless firmament. 
There are pioneer souls that blaze 
their paths 
Where highways never ran, 
But let me live by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man.” 


- t 





“TI see from my house by the side of 
the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of 
hope, 

The men who faint with the strife; 
But I turn not away from their 
smiles nor their tears— 

Loth parts of an Infinite plan. | 
Let me live in my house by the side 
of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


Several thousand years ago one of 
the greatest souls of the ages said to 
another great soul:—“He was a 
friend to man, and he lived in a 
house by the side of the road.” We 
do not know much about Axylus to 
whom Homer applied that splendid 
tribute, but we know that there was 
at least one who deserved to be call- 
ed the Friend of Man and that He 
lived by the side of the road. We 
know that Best Friend of man went 
about doing good, healing the sick, 
restoring his sight to blind Barte- 


i 


meus, all by, the side of the road. 
His hospital was by the side of the 
road. He bade the multitude sit 
down in companies and he minister- 
ed to them by the wayside. His 
house was by the side of the road. 
He preached as He went from place 
to place, by the well, on the moun- 
tainside, by the roadside. His church 
was by the side of the road. And as 
we labor together in this North Elm 
Church for the extension of God’s 
kingdom on earth, let it be our con- 
cern and our prayer continually that 
our church may be so filled with the 
spirit of Christ; may have such an 
atmosphere of friendliness and help- 
fulness, and radiate such genuine 
whole-hearted neighborliness and 
kindliness, that it may be in very 
truth, ‘‘the Church of the Friendly 
Heart,” and may come to be known 
as “The Church by the Side of the 
Road.”’ 


eee ee ee ee 
A FABLE FOR CRITICS 


The sole survivors of two 
wrecked ships lived on adjacent 
desert islands. After many 
years one of them managed to 
construct a catamaran and 
sailed over to the other island. 
He was met at the beach by 
Survivor No. 2. No. 2 took a 
look at the visitor, and then 
thoughtfully heaved a dolomite 
at him. No. 1 accepted the 
challenge, and replied with a 
similar bit of applied geology. 

Then they fit all over the 
place. 

After a_ while, 
they stopped to rest. 

A brilliant idea came to No. 
1. ‘*Why not,’’ he said, ‘‘cease 
fighting, and help each other 
gather cocoanuts?”’ 

No. 2 considered the propo- 
sition. 

“Your idea has great Liter- 
ary Merit,’’ he replied. ‘But 
I am sure it is Impractical. It 
sounds to me like only an Ivri- 
lescent Dream.”’ 

“TI guess you are right,” 
sighed No. 1. ‘I have always 
heard that you can’t change 
Human Nature, and that we 
must Face Facts, and not be 
misled by the Utopian Visions 
of Amiable Pacifists. But my 
idea did seem rather reasonable 
until we remembered all these 
things.”’ 

Then they went to it again; 
and very soon the sand-crabs 
were quarreling over their 
whitening bones.—H. C. T., N. 
Y. Tribune. 


ee 
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THE LAWS OF LEADERSHIP 


Modern cocina science is beginning to teach us 
that there are laws which guide human conduct jast 
as there are laws in the physical world. When these 
laws become more clearly defined it may be possible 
to prevent a large amount of human failure. 

It is already becoming evident that there are 


certain social laws of leadership which should prove 


to be very useful to the community leader. Recent 
studies have shown the force of several of these laws. 

The community leader depends upon public’ ap- 
proval for his support. He is an instrument of the 
community; a tool through which the community ex- 
presses itself. If the leader reverses the order and 
uses his position to enhance his own welfare he 
soon fails. Self-advertising is not consistent with 
true community leadership. 

A bit of colloquial phraseology which has come 
into common use during the last few years throws 
light on another law or principle. We frequently 
hear leaders talk about ‘putting things over.” What 
is really meant by that phrase is that the leader by 
sheer force of personality or by autocratic methods 
has succeeded in some project. Projects that are 
“put over” never stay “put.” Conflicts should never 
be submerged or suppressed. If they are suppressed 
they will surely come back as ghosts to haunt the 
success of the movement. 

Some leaders imitate the processes of de- 
mocracy but in fact use underground methods of se- 
curing support. The eyes of democracy are search- 
ing and the leader who merely poses and intimates 
the democratic method will sooner or later be found 
out. 








VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR TEACHERS 


Most school boards employ their teachers at the 
close of the school year. The institutions which 
train teachers are then visited and hurried confer- 
ences are held with prospective teachers. This 
method is not only unscientific but it is unfair. The 
school board should attempt to find out as early in 
the year as possible how many vacancies there are 
to be on the school staff. The institutions training 
teachers should then be informed in regard to the 
number of teachers needed. 

But it is even more important to know what 
kind of teachers will be needed. If the teachers at 
normal colleges could know in advance what types 





am pally . rene a Cae 


of teachers are to be required they could arrange 
reading courses and field trips which would tend to — 
equip such teachers for their tasks. This method — 
is particularly advisable in he case of teachers who 
are expected to do community work through the © 
schools. It would be a splendid experiment if a~ 
few school superintendents would attempt to employ 
teachers on this scientific basis. 


* 





Professional workers who have the professional — 
attitude toward their work alway plan to keep ing 
touch with the latest developments in their fields. 
The growing teacher cannot afford to miss the State 
Teachers’ Assembly in November. Attending a con-— 
ference of this type is an investment, not a luxury. 





Recreation has valuable by-products. It is joy- : 
producing at the time of participation, but it also- 
produces after-results which are measurable. The 
wise teacher is the one who provides the right kind 
of recreation for the pupils. It results in better dis 


cipline, better study and better health. Try it! 


re ant aa 


Community organization is the natural result_ 


of community consciousness. Until a community 
realizes its common interests there can be no effec 
tive organization. Organization should not be forced. 
upon the community but should grow out: of the 
community’s own necessities. | 


eres cae 


The State Institutions of Higher Learning in) 
North Carolina have turned away hundreds of stu- 
dents this year. Are you helping to create publi 4 
sentiment which will make it impossible to have 
this occur again? 3 


; 









If democracy means that the people must solve. 
their own problems, then ignorance is its greatest 
enemy. | 
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WHAT IS A COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER? 


~The chief function of the Health 
Center is to be a clearing-house of 
health information. As such, prin- 
cipally, it is the recognized unofficial 
health agency of the great body of 
our general citizenship. To the peo- 
ple the local Red Cross Chapter has 
become a community service organi- 
zation which they maintain and to 
which therefore they freely turn for 
information and advice. 


The Red Cross Health Center, in 
this health information service, acts 
only as a voluntary agent for the 
existing health departments and or- 
ganizations. It collects from them 
anid! about them available informa- 
tion as to powers, duties, 'and nature 
of service rendered. It compiles 
this information for ready reference, 
gives out such information at hand 

as requested by inquirers, or refers 
them direct to the proper agency. 
Information Centralized 


The advantage of such centralized 
~ health information service can be 
readily appreciated when it is real- 
ized that there are in existence in 


‘his country, besides the official 
‘health departments, approximately 
one hundred voluntary agencies. 
each engaged in some _ specialized 


phase of health work. Needless to 


| 
state, the ordinary citizen does not 
‘have the time, the inclination, nor 


P the means at this disposal to de- 


termine readily for himself what and 
where is the proper organization, in- 
stitution, or department to which he 
_ should turn when confronted with a 
| serious or perplexing health prob- 
'tlem. Instead of floundering about 
as heretofore, or, what is worse, in- 
stead of leaving serious conditions 
unattended, now he simply  tele- 
"phones the ‘Red ‘Cross Health ‘Center 
and promptly receives the desired 
'_ authoritative information, or is re- 
, srred to the proper agent for such 
| information. 































In our large cities, where are 
found a great number of health or- 
ranizations and institutions, the or- 
| dinary citizen is lost in the maze of 
| their speculations, and the Red ‘Cross 
Health Information Service is of 
great practical assistance to him. 
For example, the New York County 
Chapter has set up and conducted 


| °*h a health information service 
| since April of this year. A record 
| is kept of all inquiries. 

| The Health ‘Center can _ render 


valuable service to the health officer 
in acting as a clearing house of gen- 
| eral information for him. Then, in 
the smaller counties are found but 
few, if any, other ‘health agencies 
Or institutions, and the people can 
/ avail themselves onty of those estab- 
lished elsewhere. The Health Cen- 
ter director collects all available in- 
‘formation with reference to such 
public and private health agencies 
and institutions, and ascertains what 
practical service these are ready to 


‘= 


give to the people of her community. 


She tamiliarizes ‘herself with the 
state health laws and local ordi- 
nances and regulations. She ob- 


tains the names and addresses of all 


trained and practical nurses and 
keeps an up-to-date registry. 


The Information Service of the 
ted ‘Cross Health Cegter, then, ren- 
ders assistance of the most practical 
kind to both the sick and the well 
It is a real clearing-house for pub- 
lic and private health resources 
available to the community. It in 
no way duplicates their efforts, but 
supplements them. 


The Red ‘Cross Health ‘Center ad- 
vertises its special commodity— 
Health. It stimulates constant de- 
mand for this indispensable article. 
It does this in many ways; one of 
which is by free distribution of 
health literature. It has studied the 
problem of how to distribute such 
health literature with a minimum of 
waste and a maximum of result in 
making each pamphlet and leaflet ac- 
tually count for better health in the 
community. It considers that the 
printed page alone without personal 
guidance and inspiration, seldom 
produces this desired result. Hun- 
dreds of ‘health pamphlets have 
been published by health depart- 
ments, bureaus and organizations, 
but while these printed messages 
usually are most excellent in their 
treatment, they seldom attain their 


greatest practical usefulness simply. 


because the 
lacking, 


The Red Cross Health Center 
serves aS a practical medium through 
which carefully selected health liter- 
ature is distributed. Its peculiar ad- 
vantage lies in this, however, that, 
in addition to the literature, it pro- 
vides through the Health Center 
workers the personal guidance and 
inspiration needed to make this 
ealth literature really effective. 
The advantage of this pamphlet- 
plus-person method may be dem- 
onstrated by the following example: 
Mrs. Smith calls at the Health Cen- 
ter to learn how she can have her 
boy admitted to the tuberculosis 
sanatorium. ‘The Pfealth Center di- 
rector gives Mrs. Smith the desired 
information. At the same time, how- 
ever, she takes advantage of this op- 
portunity of telling Mrs. Smith how 
to protect the other members of her 
family against the disease. She 
selects from her supply of health 
literature one or more pamphlets on 
how to prevent and protect against 
uberculosis, perhapa reads from 
them a few telling passages, and 
then gives them to Mrs. Smith. 


proper messengers are 
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Control of Venereal Diseases 


Your attention is invited to an 
institute on the control of venereal 
diseases to be held in Washington, D. 
C., under the auspices of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, beginning No- 
vember 22 and continuing for two 
weeks. The faculty will be composed 
of approximately forty lecturers and 
instructors, including the following: 

Dr. John A. Fordyce, New York. 

Dr. John H. Stokes, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Dr. Hugh Young, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Edward L. Keyee, Jr., New 
York City. 

Dr. Katharine Bennett Davis. 

Mrs. Martha’ P. Faulconer. 

Prof. Maurice A. Bigelow. 

‘Dr. Thomas M., Balliet. 

Dr. William A. White. 

The Public Health Service will be 
glad to send further information 
upon request to those interested. 


List of Courses 


Clourses will be conducted at 9, 
10° and TL asym. and" at 123.05 2°30 
and 3:30 p. m. 


Full Courses 


1. The diagnosis and treatment of 
syphilis. 

2. The diagnosis and treatment of 
gonorrhea. 

3. Advanced course in the treat- 
ment of syphilis and gonorrhea. 

4, The delinquent women and the 
law. 


Half Courses 


5. Diagnosis of the mental condi- 
tion of delinquent women. 

6. Sex in education. 

7. Protective work for girls. 

8. The work of the venereal dis- 
2ase nurse. 

9. Heredity and eugenics. 

10. Sociology and social hygiene. 

11. Methods of public education. 

12. Methods of law enforcement. 

13. Sex psychology. 

14. ‘Clinic management. 

15. ‘Clinic social work. 


CHILD WELFARE 


The North Carolina State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare has is- 
sued a bulletin on child welfare 
which is brimful of useful informa- 
tion. The Child Welfare Special is 
Bulletin No. 3 of Volume 3 and may 
be secured by writing to the. State 
Board at Raleigh. The material in 
this interesting pamphlet is divided 
into the following nine headlines:, 1. 
Child Welfare in North Carolina; 2. 
A Comprehensive Idea of Child Wel- 
fare; 3. Institutions and Agencies 
for Child Welfare; 4. Standards for 
Child Caring Institutions; 5. Child 
Placing in Families; 6. Literature 
and Aids; 7. The Playground as a 
Preventative of Juvenile  Delin- 
quency; 8. Feeblemindedness a Com- 
munity as Well as a State Problem; 
9. University Co-operation in Public 
Welfare. 
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COUNTY UNIT SYSTEM OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The General Assembly of 1917 
passed ‘‘An act to improve the social 
and educational conditions of rural 
communities through a series of en- 
tertainments varying in number and 
cost, consisting of moving pictures 
selected for their entertaining and 
educational value,’’ which the State 
Superintendent. of Public Instruction 
was directed to provide. An annual 
appropriation of $25,000 was made, 
out of which one-third of the ex- 
pense of these entertainments was 
to be paid by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation under the direction and su- 
pervision of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

After careful and extended. inves- 
tigation, it was found that the most 
economical and effective way—the 
only way, indeed, by which the serv- 
ice could be rendered cheap enough 
to be within the reach of the aver- 
age rural community—was to make 
up complete portable operating units 
which could be put upon definite cir- 
cuits in which a number’ of com- 
munities were conveniently grouped. 
Since the county board of education, 
under the act, is made custodian of 
the community funds raised for this 
purpose, and directed to apply in its 
own name to the State Board of Ed- 
ucation for the one-third of the cost 
to be paid out of the State appropria- 
tion, it seemed best to limit each cir- 
cuit to a group of communities with- 
in a single county. 


The Bureau of Community Service 


The Bureau of Community Serv- 
ice, organized in 1916 under a vol- 
untary arrangement by the State De- 
partments of Education, Health, Ag- 
riculture, the State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, the State 
College for Women, and the State 
Farmers’ Union, has now become a 
division of the State Department of 
Education, under the direction of the 
State Board of Education, with the 
Departments of Agriculture and 
Health co-operating. 

The tremendous growth of the 
work since Moving Picture Service 
has been added and the various defi- 
nite’ lines of activity have made it 
necessary to organize the bureau un- 
der certain heads or divisions, as 
follows: 

Chief or Director, who has charge 
of the entire bureau. 

Assistant Director. 

Librarian, who has charge of films 
and directs their circulation, pur- 
chases new films as needed, and 
keeps in constant touch with the film 
market, being always on the lookout 
for new films, especially those of an 
educational nature. 

Director of Mechanics, who has 
charge of all mechanical equipment, 
and who directs the mechanical end 
of the work in the counties. 

Director of Physical Education, 
who directs the physical education 


work in the counties through the 
county directors of community serv- 
ice, especially that necessary to en- 
able the boys and girls to pass the 
physical tests required to secure the 
State Certificate of Junior Citizen- 
ship. 


Operating Units 


An operating unit consists of a 
motion picture projector equipped 
with an incandescent lamp, prismatic 
condensing lens, and spherical mirror 
reflector; a Delco-light plant for gen- 
erating electrical current, with ex- 
tension cord, etc., all mounted on a 
%,-ton Dodge truck with panel body. 


County Unit System 


The uniform plan of organizing a 
circuit in a county is as follows: Ten 
community centers are selected, hav- 
ing in view their location in different 
parts of the county so that they may 
be conveniently accessible to the 
largest possible number of people 
and their strategic importance in 
possible future school consolidation. 

Under the terms of the act the 
State is to pay one-third of the cost 
and the community two-thirds. It 
has been found that the total cost of 
the service per person attending, 
based upon the school population of 
the centers served, is fifteen cents. 
To raise its two-thirds of the cost, 
therefore, the community is instruct- 
ed to make an admission charge of 
ten cents for each person over six 
years of age attending the meetings. 
No donation from public-spirited cit- 
izens or from other sources will be 
accepted, the object being to get the 
people together in a community 
meeting, rather than simply to give 
financial support to the work. This 
plan, also, serves to put the project 
on a competitive basis, as among 
communities in a county and coun- 
ties in the State, because there are 
always more - communities in any 
county than can be served, and more 
counties in the State wanting the 
service than it has been possible to 
reach on account of the size of the 
appropriation. 

When application has been received 
from a county board of education 
and when, upon investigation, it ap- 
pears that the spirit of the people 
and of the constructive leaders of 
the county is such as to insure the 
success of the project, an operating 
unit, owned by the State Board of 
Education, is placed in the county 
in charge of a mechanic, whose du- 
ties are to take care of the purely 
mechanical end of the work, and a 
county director of community serv- 
ice, who has general charge of the 
enterprsie, under the joint super- 
vision of the county superintendent 
of schools and the bureau of com- 
munity service. The county director 
is a woman selected by the county 
superintendent on approval of the 


State Department of Education. She 

is selected for her special fitness for 
community center work. She directs 
all the community center activities 
in ten communities included in her 
circuit, together with the plays and 
games in the schools, story-telling, 

community organization, junior cit- 
izenship, etc. She, of course, con- 
ducts the regular community meet- 
ings and the moving picture enter- 
tainments. 


Meetings 


Each community center will have 
a meeting regularly twice a month 
as long as it gives an average at- 
tendance at the meetings equal to 
the school census. 

A teach meeting there is.a new 
picture program of six reels, which 
requires about an hour and a half to 
project, one-half hour or less being 
given to the discussion of community — 
problems or other topics of interest 
to the community. The advantage . 
of having these largely attended, 
regular community meetings, is read-_ 
ily seen. If the farm demonstration | 
agent wishes to conduct a_ special 
campaign for any purpose, he at- 
tends the regular meetings of the | 
communities to present his subject. 
In like manner, the county superin- | 
tendent, the home demonstration 
agent, the county health officer, the 
superintendent of public welfare, or 
other constructive State and county | 
forces have the same opportunity, | 
and are encouraged to use it. The | 
director of community service is not | 
allowed to give technical informa- | 
tion. She may speak freely of the | 
importance, for instance, of wheat | 
production, soybeans, or other crops, 
but the moment some one asks her 
for information relative to the prep- | 
aration of the soil, seeding, or any | 
other technical feature, she imme- 
diately refers him to’ the county 
farm demonstration agent. The same 
is true in technical matters of edu- | 
cation, health, canning, roads, ete. | 
Her duty in this phase of the work | 
is to organize the human forces of | 
the community into an efficient ma- | 
chine for the use of the various | 
constructive forces of the State and 
county in working out definite com- | 
munity problems. | 


Films 


























i 
i 


The most serious problem encoun-| 
tered in the whole project has been’ 
found, i 


it was thought that films might be| 
rented, and a rental contract wa | 
made with one of the big commercial | 
film exchanges to furnish, at a very | 
reasonable figure, the programs for 
our circuits in the same manner as 
they are furnished to commercial 
theaters. In this way, some excel- 
lent programs were secured. But, 

since the programs could not be eens|] 
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sored (we had to take what came) 
it was found that in nearly every 
program would be included films of 
a questionable character, and, in 
some cases, films so utterly bad as 
not to be tolerated for a moment 
by a self-respecting community, to 
say nothing of their having to be 
sponsored by the State and county 
boards of education. Another ex- 
change—one claiming to make a 
specialty of educational programs— 
was tried with very much better re- 
sults so far as the character of the 
films was concerned, though that was 
not always satisfactory, but it was 
found that their supply was so lim- 
ited that they began to “repeat’’ 
after less than half a dozen pro- 
grams. 

The purchase of films, after care- 
ful “screening,” was the only pos- 
sible solution of the problem. This, 
the State Board of Education, after 
eareful consideration, authorized to 
be done. 

Motion picture films are only 
books—books written in the univers- 
al language of motion and emotion. 
Like books, also, a large number of 
them are good, many are indifferent, 
and not a few are utterly bad. The 
‘State, therefore, could no more af- 
ford to fill its circulating libraries 
with unknown and uncensored books. 
This argument is made even stronger 
when it is remembered that thous- 
ands read the films, where hundreds 
read the books. 

) Each program is made up of six 
‘reels, two of which, in a typical pro- 
gram, treat dramatic or historical 
subjects, two treat subjects purely 
of educational value, and two are 
good clean comedy. The program is 
placed in a standard metal can, man- 
‘ufactured for the purpose, plainly 
marked as the property of the State 
‘Board of Education and _ with the 
jnumber of the program it contains. 
|A careful record is kept of the go- 
ing and the coming of these pro- 
)/grams on the circuits, as well as of 
jthe individual films, so that the re- 
\sponsibility for damage or loss, 
ishould such occur, may be readily 
iplaced. A program is kept on a cir- 
‘cuit for fifteen days, after which it 
it returned to the library to be in- 
‘spected and, in its turn, sent out to 
another county. 































Community Organization 


A general form of community or- 
lganization is set up in each of these 
lcommunities if there is not one al- 
Iready in existence. Under this plan 
jof combining the moving picture 
service with the community organiza- 
ition work, each is greatly strength- 
ened. The picture program gives 
definite purpose and a strong draw- 
ling force for the community meet- 
ngs, thus bringing together regular- 
ly all the people of the community 
and so furnishing numerous and un- 


‘ty projects and problems. The com- 
munity organization, in turn, gives 
fhe necessary local machinery for 
Inancing and otherwise carrying on 





he moving picture work decently 





and in order, and for translating the 
inspiration of the community meet- 
ing into solid facts of community 
progress. 


Junior Citizenship Certificates 


Probably the most vital and far- 
reaching work undertaken by our 
county directors of community serv- 
ice is that having to do with the 
junior citizens of both sexes. It is 
our answer to the auestion whether 
the State, the county, or the com- 
munity, each or all, has the right to 
ask and to measure in terms of citi- 
zen-making the results of its schools 
and other educational enterprises 
that are paid for with public money. 

To measure these results in terms 
of fitness for citizenship, four differ- 
ent sets of tests have been adopted, 
as follows: tests for 

1. Physical Fitness. 

2. Intellectual Fitness. 

3. Vocational Fitness. 

4, Social Fitness. 

In each of the centers the county 
director takes a volunteer group of 
boys and girls (this is for first-year 
tests) of the seventh and eighth 
grades, preferably of the seventh 
only. She explains to them just 
what they must do to pass these 
tests, which, stated very briefly, are 
about as follows: 

For Physical Fitness.—The official 
medical inspection card must show 
that there are no physical defects, or 
that any that might have been found 
have been corrected. In addition, 
the boy or girl is required to make 
certain records during the school 
year in running, jumping, chinning, 
ete. 

Intellectual Fitness—The  mini- 
mum requirement for first year (age 
not over 14) is to pass the seventh 
grade examination. 

Vocational Fitness—The minimum 
requirement is to be an active mem- 
ber of one of theagricultural clubs; 
or to have a savings bank account of 
money earned by personal effort; or 
to have earned money invested in 
any farm project or trade operation, 
which is personally directed. 

Social Fitness—Under this head 
the tests cannot be quite so definite. 
We are anxious to know whether a 
boy or girl who is growing into a 
FIT citizen physically, intellectually 
and vocationally is also being fitted 
to become an active member of the 
community. Is he learning to play 
fair, to co-operate heartily in team 
work, to be honest, to respect the 
law, to follow as well as lead? What 
kind of books does he read, and how 
does he spend his pastime? 

When a boy or girl has satisfac- 
torily passed all these tests, the 
name and grade is sent up to the 
bureau of community service where 
a permanent record is kept. To each 
one passing these tests is given a 
Certificate of Junior Citizenship 
bearing the great seal of the State 
and the signatures of the Governor 
and the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. This certificate con- 
gratulates the recipient upon the 
progress made toward fit citizenship, 


and shows that the first tests (age 
14) have been passed. It also has 
blank spaces for recording the pass- 
ing of second and third tests (age 
16, and age 18) and for signatures 
of proper States and county officials, 
who witness that the tests have been 
satisfactorily passed. The certificate 
is not complete until the second and 
third tests have been passed. This 
has been found a most definite and 
practical scheme for inducing boys 
and girls to strive to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities a gen- 
erous public is providing. It gets 
them somewhere and marks the 
place. 


County Progress Films 


We are making in each county in 
which we work a “county progress” 
film. This is an attempt to visualize 
the state of progress in a county 
a kind of pictorial survey of a coun- 
ty. It shows both the best and poor- 
est schools, homes, farms, roads, live- 
stock, ete., together with the charac- 
teristic activities of the people. 
When a progress film has been used 
in the county in which it was pro- 
duced, it is sent to other counties, 
and will finally be filed in the perma- 
nent library for future reference. 





Cost Per Year 


Salary of county director__$1,500.00 
Salary of Mechanic______~_ 1,200.00 
Expense of operation_____ 500.00 


Total cost per county___$3,200.00 
Conclusion 


There are now (June 1920) twen- 
ty county units going full time, hold- 
ing four hundred community meet- 
ings each month, with a monthly at- 
tendance of 45,000 people. This is 
an eloquent testimony to the popu- 
larity of this new work when it is 
remembered that the first circuit 
was established in December, 1917. 





North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly, Asheville, November 24-234. 


ROWAN COUNTY TEACHERS 
HOLD INTERESTING 
MEETING 


The visitor at the recent meeting 
of the Rowan County teachers was 
impressed with the new and varied 
interests of the modern teacher. 
Time was when a teacher’s meet- 
ing was occupied with the details of 
pedagogy and administration. It 
seeks to be taken for granted now 
that teachers know how to teach and 
how to manage a school. The chief 
interests of the modern teacher are 
along the line of relating the school 
and its work to the real activities of 
life. Rowan county teachers carried 
out a program which embodied this 
new concept. Health was one of the 
chief topics emphasized at this im- 
portant gathering. Citizenship was 
another chief topic, 
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The Grange 


The Grange is one of the oldest 
farm organizations in the country. 
This organization began its existence 
in 1867 and has ‘had a continued 
growth. Although it was formerly 
strongest in the middie states it has 
always had a strong membership in 
New England and in the far west. 
During the past year the Grange has 
gone forward with renewed strength 
and vigor. The State of Ohio has 
over 100,000 members and Penn- 
sylvania has 80,000. Although this 
organization is not well known in 
the Southern States it deserves the 


attention of rural leaders of the 
South. ; 
A. iB. Illeden, of the Michigan 


State Grange, gives the following 
ten reasons for joining the Grange: 

First: To protect and fortify his 
home, ‘his family, and his ‘business 
against the encroachment and ag- 
gressive methods of organized inter- 
ests. 

Second: To secure for himself and 
his family the educational andj social 
dvantages of Grange meetings. 

Third: To share in the advantages 
.f collective buying and selling. 

Fourth: To assist in making the 
influence of organized agriculture 
more effective in legislative affairs. 

Fifth: To place himself in a posi- 

‘n to help in working out the many 
problems confronting along and 
hare in the benefits from the or- 
vanized efforts of his friends and 
neighbors. 

Sixth: To join an organization 
which offers equal advantages and 
opportunities to all the members of 
the family. 

Seventh: To enable him to secure 
the cheapest possible insurance upon 
his buildings and contents. 

Kighth: To be in a position to 
study collective production cost and 
marketing methods to the end that 
he may more intelligently determine 
what to produce and how and where 
to market. 

Ninth: To place himself in a po- 
sition to co-operate with organized 
interests in solving problems of so- 
cial unrest and combatting anarch- 
istic tendencies which threaten our 
national life. 

Tenth: 'To affiliate with an estab- 
lished organization of national scope, 
with buildings and equipment intact 
and with a ihistory of achievement 
equaled by no other agricultural or- 
ganization. 


North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly, Asheville, November 24-26. 


“The past is continually struggling 
for self-perpetuation against the fu- 
ture which is sure to dawn; hence 
those crises, revolutions, martrydoms 
which have made the patch of the 
human race upward bearing his 
cross.’’—Sabatier. 


Red Cross Call, 


ber 1 1-25, 


Roll 


Novem- 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK- 
ING SYSTEM 


There is widespread misunder- 


_standing in rgard to the function 


and the policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System of the United 
States. This misunderstanding has 
assumed a definite form during the 
past few weeks. Delegations of 
farmers have visited Washington in 
an attempt to secure certain action 
through the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The explanations made by officers of 
the Reserve have not reached the 
public in a_ convincing manner. 
Those who wish to have an accurate 
understanding of this great system 
of finance may now secure such in- 
formation. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia, has 
published a book entitled, “‘Questions 
and Answers on the Federal Reserve 
System.” One hundred and forty- 
six pertinent questions are -pro- 
pounded in this book and the an- 
swers are clear-cut and direct. The 
layman who is unfamiliar with the 
terminology of banking will find no 
difficulty in reading and understand- 
ing this volume. Teachers should 
find the book especially useful. 





QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE 


No. 1. Resolved that every school 
district should build and maintain 
homes for teachers. 

No. 2. Resolved that the state 
property tax in North Carolina 
should be limited to one and a half 
mills per dollar. 

No. 3. Resolved that incomes, de- 
rived from interest, dividends or re- 
turns from any investment should 
not be exempted from taxation. 

No. 4. Resolved that County 
Boards of Educatin should be chosen 
by non-partisan ballot by and from 
electors residing within the county 
outside all chartered school districts. 

No. 5. Resolved that a system of 
interstate highways should be built, 
maintained and controlled by the 
Federal Government. 

No. 6. Resolved that there should 
be a censorship by the State upon 
Movie Films exhibited within the 
State. 

No. 7. Resolved that fines should 
be levied upon communities responsi- 
ble for Typhoid Fever cases. 

No. 8. Resolved that cities and 
counties should employ and pay such 
a number of physicians as would be 
sufficient to care for the health of 





all the inhabitants residing within 
their respective limits. 
WHAT SORT OF “MOVIES” DO 


YOU WANT? 


The promoters of commercialized 
amusements frequently remark, ‘We 
give the people what they want.” 
There are some who believe that the 
promoters give the people what they 
think the people want, but that the 
people’s real wants are never sought. 

The City of Greensboro has _ re- 
cently passed an ordinance which 


creates a new board of censorship — 
for public amusements. The Class 
in Community Organization at the — 
North Carolina College for Women 
is making a survey of the motion 
picture theaters of the city in an at- 
tempt to find out just what types of 
films are now being shown. It would 
be extremely helpful if a number of 
North Carolina communities would 
conduct similar surveys. In order 
to suggest the basis for such a sur- 
vey, the following questionnaire isg 
printed: 
‘1. Title of the film. 
2. Author of scenario. 
3. Producing company. 
4, The main theme of story of the 
film. 
5. Are any crimes (murder, sui-- 
cide, etc.) acted on the screen or 
implied in the story? 7 
6. Description of the most highly 
dramatic or emotional scene: ; 
7. Description of the most objec-_ 
tionable portion of the film. 2 
8. Description of the most helpful 
or beneficial portion of the film. ' 
9. Was the film informational, 
morally degenerating or neutral? } 
10. Glassify the age-groups of 
those who attended this performance. 





RELIGION AND THE NEW © 
DEMOCRACY | 


For those who are seeking a clear 
cut statement of the relationship be- 
tween the church and the modern 
movement called democracy the lit- 
tle booklet called “Religion and the 
New Democracy” will come aS a 
marked blessing. The booklet is, 
written by Joseph Ernest McAffee 
and is the result of his life-long in- 
terest in the promotion of a dynamic 
religion. The causes of failure in 
the modern denominational church 
are clearly set forth, but the most 
valuable portion of this essay is its 
proposed program for the new com- 
munity church which is to function 
in the new democracy. The book 
may be secured by writing directly 
to the writer at his home address 
which is 126 Maple Street, Summit, 
New Jersey. | 


Pd mutes 





















COMING CONFERENCES ~ 


North Carolina State Teachers 
Assembly, Asheville, N. C., Novem- 
ber 24-26. 

The Co-operative League of | 
America, Cincinnatti, Ohio, Novem: 
ber 11-14. | 

The National Farmers’ Congress, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 16-19. — 

National Grange, Boston, Mass., 
November 10-19. ¢ a 

The National Education Associa: 
tion, Atlantic City, March 27-Feb 
ruary 3rd. 4 
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THE REMEDY: TELL THE PEOPLE 








Chamber of Commerce Banquet at Greensboro Starts Campaign of 
Publicity on Behalf of Education in North Carolina 





Governor Thomas W. Bickett delivered a most 
forceful addresses at the Chamber of Commerce 
banquet held in Greensboro on Friday of last week. 
This meeting was called for the purpose of discussing 
the critical situation which now exists in regard to 
higher education in the State. It was attended by five 
hundred men and wom- 
en from various sections 
of the State,—citizens 
who had come to learn 
what could be done to re- 





SENTENCES FROM GOVERNOR BICKETT’S 
ADDRESS 

“North Carolina is the richest state in the South.” 

“North Carolina spends less on its children than 
any other State, save one.” 

“This State can no longer point with pride to the 
fact that it spends less 
bn its government than 
any other State.” 

“I believe in the sav- 
ing grace of education. 















deem the State’s system 
of higher education. 

- Governor Bickett’s ad- 
tress was followed by a 
qumber of other speak- 
Pts, the first of whom 
was Pres. Howard Roun- 
haler, of Winston-Sa- 
em. He was followed 
oy Mr. J. E. Latham, of 
Greensboro, who pro- 
yosed a remedy for the 
ducational problem. He 
uggested that methods 
hould be used to “tell 


“ated. 


i 


|the people the whole 

ruth by means of liberal and intelligent advertising,” 

Ind he followed his suggestion by stating that he would 
He one of fifty men in the State to provide five hun- 
Hired dollars each for an advertising campaign. His 
Nroposal was quickly adopted and within a few mo- 
hents eight other men had followed his example. The 
Van calls for a total of twenty-five thousand dollars. 
1 Perhaps our readers can best appreciate the en- 
lusiastic spirit of this great meeting if some of the 
tore striking points made by the speakers are enum- 


“In the midst of the world’s need a 
new generation 1s growing up. From the 
seed that the fathers have sown what har- 
vest will the children reap? The King- 
dom of God belongs to the children. Woe 
to us if we take from them what 1s theirs! 
Woe to us if we create in the minds of 
the children the old temper of enmity, 


lying, arrogance and vanity! Let us 
help one another to train the children 
simply to be men and women, glad and 
free, honorable and courageous. 


Selected from the Message sent out by 
the All Friends Conference, held in Lon- 
don in August. 








Ignorance is the mother 
of poverty and the hand 
maiden of crime.” 

“The best investment 
that the State of North 
Carolina can make is in 
the hearts and minds of 
its people.” 

“In two and one-half 
centuries this State has 
spent only fourteen mil- 
lion dollars on college 
equipment. The peanut 
crop of the State for a 
single year would pay 
for this equipment.” 


“Last year we spent two and one-half million dol- 
lars on our thirty-one colleges, and we spent over twen- 
ty million dollars on the upkeep of automobiles. We 
have spent thirty-six and one-half million dollars on 
automobiles or one hundred thousand dollars per day.” 

“Tast year there were 10,585 students in our 31 
colleges, but 2,508 were turned away.” 

“It does not become us to make the plea of pov- 
erty knocking at the door. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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WHAT THE RED CROSS IS DOING FOR AMERICA 
AND AMERICANS 


The Red Cross has 87,000 nurses 
in the United States, of whom 1,000 
are engaged in public health nursing 
in the rural sections, their services 
available to every family within their 
reach. Fifteen thousand Red Cross 
nurses were on duty in the last epi- 
demic of influenza. 

Fifteen thousand American town- 
ships are touched by Red Cross 
health centers through which people 
are taught to keep well. They are 
checking the 750,000 unnecessary 
deaths America has yearly from pre- 
ventable diseases. 

The Red Cross has taught one mil- 
lion Americans first aid, each of 
whom can help stop the 100,000 ac- 
cidental deaths in America. every 
year. Ninety-two thousand women 
graduated from 17,943 Red Cross 
classes in Home Hygiene and Care 
of the Sick, and Home Dietetics in 
1919 alone. 

The Red Cross serves the service 
man and the ex-service man. When 
the armistice was signed 92,739 men 
in American Army and Navy hos- 
pitals received Red Cross service. On 
last July 1, there were still 26,414 
in these hospitals receiving Red Cross 
service, besides 538,000 ex-service 
men in the United States Public 





“LESS GLORY ABROAD, BUT 
MORE VITAL WORK 
AT HOME” 


the Red Cross Has 
Greensboro Since November 
Ist, 1919 


How Served 


Home Service Section 


Families assisted in various 
ways (Financial Relief where 


needed) iw te nage at 063 
Interviews with ex-Service Men 

Oe Weeme WentilhiGs oe WBA 
Letters written to assist men 

with claims for compensation 

insurance, vocational training, 

CLC Ra Se ot SS ee ee Pale (Be 


Expended in this Department 
during period mentioned_$3303.64 
The Home Service has been the 

means of establishing claims to the 

extent of many thousands of dollars 
for Guilford County ex-Service men 
and their families. 

Calls in this Department continue 
at the rate of 200 per month. 


Nursing Service 


Red Cross Guilford County Health 
Nurse, Inaugurated July 1, 1920. 


imtant aWielfares Visits eee 76 
IPrenatalaviSlCSs aera eee oe ee 63 
PT DeRCULOSIS a: VilS1 GS ane eee nae 68 
Malks Given ss. e en ae eae 22 
Individual Instruction in Baby 
Garewer] Sv eee eee ee 65 
Group Instruction in Baby Care_ 11 
Mothers ‘Present gasau_ueaeuces 118 


Health hospitals. The Red Cross has 
put practically every man blinded in 
the war into the Red Cross Institute 
for the Blind at Baltimore. 

The Red Cross serves families of 
the ex-service men and civilians. It 
has helped 800,000 families of the 
former class and is daily increasing 
its service to thousands of the latter 


class. The latter service is now given 
in more than 600 American com- 
munities. 


The Red Cross serves communities 
stricken by disaster. Last year the 
Red Cross helped 30,000 victims of 
flood, fire and tornado. It stands 
ready to give similar relief whenever 
called upon. 

The Red Cross strives to check 
sickness and suffering everywhere. 
It has forces in Europe today fight- 
ing cholera, typhus, tuberculosis, and 
other plagues in Poland, the Baltic, 
Serbia, Montenegro, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Southeastern Europe. 

The Red Cross is training four- 
teen million children, members of 
the Junior Red Cross, in the prin- 
ciples of unselfishness, good will and 
Americanism. 

The Red Cross is for—HEALTH, 
HAPPINESS, PROGRESS, PROS- 
PERITY, AMERICA. 


Cases Referred to State Board 


GLH Galt see ee ae ae ee HO 
Babies and Children under 

School Age Weighed and 

Measured (at Whitsett, Pleas- 

ant Garden, Bessemer and 

Greensboronalte nes eo ee 882 


Instruction in Home Hygiene and 


- Care of the Sick 


18 Classes in 15 Communities, 417 
Students. 


Communities: 


Greensboro. 
Proximity—Business Women of 
White Oak—Asheboro St. Parent- 
Teacher Association. 
Revolution—Simpson 
Teachers Association. 
Guilford College Women—Guil- 
ford College High School. 
Bessemer—Pleasant Garden. 
Pomona High School—A. & T. 
College—Bennett College. 
Total Expenditures, $3,049.73. 
Red Cross Nursing Activities will 
Be Greatly Expanded During 1921. 


St. Parent- 


Disaster Relief 


Influenza Epidemic, 1920: 

Emergency hospitals established: 
two for white, one for colored pa- 
tients. 

Furnished 11 graduate nurses and 
35 lay workers (some pay, some vol- 
unteer) in hospitals. 

Recruited and directed 335 visit- 
ne nurses making a total of 4725 
calls, 
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89 special nurses placed in homes 
needing more attention than could be 
given by visiting nurses. 

Supplied: ; 

4546 pints soup—1600 pints milk. 

2338 pints buttermilk—5146 cus- 
tards. 

365 baked apples—250 meals of 
solids, etc. 

Influenza Expenditure ____$3838.66 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


Community Leadership is the title 
of a breezy journal published by The 
American City Bureau of New York. 
It is devoted largely to the prob- 
lems of community leadership as 
worked out through the chamber of 
commerce. Consequently the journal 
is of special value to residents of 
cities. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. 
S. Department of Labor has recently 
issued two bulletins of great signifi- 
cance to the problems of women in 
industry. The bulletins are Numbers 
9 and 10 and are named respectively: 
Home Work in Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, and Hours and Conditions of 
Work for Women in Industry in Vir- 
ginia. 


THE REMEDY: “TELL THE 
PEOPLE” 


(Continued from Page One) 


SENTENCES FROM J. E. 
LATHAM’S ADDRESS 


“It matters not that I was denied 
a higher education, but it does mat- 
ter that my neighbor’s children 
should be denied.” 

“Tf the State of North Carolina 
can pay $165,000,000 in taxes to the 
federal treasury it has no right to be 
the 47th State in the column of illit- 
eracy.” 

The coming of a better system of 


higher education is inevitable. Why 
not do it now? 
“Yes, I have a plan. Go to thegl| 


people of North Carolina with a mes- 
sage that has quality and tell them 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 
Teach every father in North Caro- 
lina that his son and his daughter 
has a patrimony in the schools of 
this State.” 


SENTENCES FROM THE AD- 
DRESS BY MR. ROUNTHALER 


“Tt is inconceivable that the State 
of North Carolina will deny to the 
startlingly large number of young 
people who have been turned away 
from our colleges the opportunities 
of higher education.” 

“This problem becomes vital when 
it is applied to one’s self. I wonder 
how I should have felt had I been 
one of the four turned away.” 

“As a citizen of the State I can- 
not believe that this tragic condi- 
tion can be long continued.” 








is greater. 
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PLAY VALUES 
By DEAN MARTIN I. FOSS 


Rythm is a fundamental law of 
biology that pertains to all growth 
and development of the human body. 
The heart contracts and relaxes, the 
lungs inhale and exhale, we wake 
and sleep, we work and rest with 
periodic necessity. The man who 
wishes to develop muscle tissue can 
only do so by regular periods of 
tensing and relaxation. Attempts to 
grow strong muscles by continual 
contraction result not in strength but 
weakness. Similarly mental opera- 
tions are improved by alternate pe- 
riods.of action and rest. The greater 
the mental application, the more 
complete must be the relaxation. 
Nothing produces exhaustion quicker 
than the continuous exercise of the 
emotions. Illustrations are unneces- 
sary, because all have had personal 
experience. Sometimes. the easiest 
way to relax one faculty is to vig- 
orously employ another. Who has 
not felt refreshed and invigorated 
after an hour of hard thinking to 
take a brisk walk outdoors, with even 
better results than to have tried to 
sit still and do nothing. 

Overwork paralyzes the nerve 
centers so that our faculties do not 
report accurately. Industrial acci- 
dents increase directly with the 
length of the day’s work. Even be- 
fore the physical senses, the higher 
center become affected and self con- 
trol is difficult in proportion to the 
stage of fatigue. The line between 
right and wrong becomes less clear 
to the weary mind until swearing, 


drinking, stealing and committing of 


other crimes are easier when fatigue 
So it is not only normal 
and just that periods of relaxation 


come to every life, but it is essen- 


tial in proportion to the amount of 
work done. 

All are agreed that when children 
play they are kept from mischief, 
and to the young man, baseball will 
keep him from evil resorts, but in a 


'far more important way play is a 


constructive force of prime value to 
all who would be efficient. 

The vigorous use of the muscles 
in play tends to develop health and 
body vigor, and America is sadly in 
need of physical vigor. With one 


and a half million of people con- 


stantly ill from preventable diseases, 
and as many Americans dying every 
month from avoidable causes as were 
killed during the recent war, with an 
increase in heart disease of forty- 
Six per cent, during the last two 
decades, with men of mid-age, and 
forty-five per cent lung, and fifty 
per cent kidney disease _ increase, 
anything that can aid in stemming 
the tide is a worth while moral asset. 

But play, as Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
has said, ‘‘is a school in ethics.”” Play 
means a free action of muscle and 


A RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR THE STATE 


In) a recent address before the 
Council of the State-Federation- of 


mind. A letting go, liberty. Liberty 
without law is anarchy, but liberty 
plus order means civilization. Play 
without regulation is rowdyism, but 
directed play is nature’s method for 
education of a high moral order. 
Play, as with all other forms of re- 
creation, be it moving pictures, so- 
cial functions, or reading, needs di- 
rection to bring about the desired 
results. Obedience to the rules of 
the game, and to the order of the 
captain and umpire, is a lesson vol- 
untarily accepted in play. The more 
complete control of muscle and nerve, 
the more certain is victory, and self 
control is the basis of all character 
growth. The habit of doing one’s 
best is an essential feature in play, 
and is universally practiced by those 
at play. Another strongly ethical 
lesson learned in play is to enjoy a 
hard contest. 

Note then the significance of 
rightly directed play; obedience to 
the laws of the game, self control, 
the habit (not occasionally but hab- 
itually) of doing one’s best and joy 
in a hard contest. Were these qual- 
ities applied in social, business, civic 
and religious activities as thoughtful- 
ly as in play, what a changed world 
this would be! 

An even greater and more inclu- 
sive moral lesson is learned in play-— 
co-operation or team work. Observ- 
ing the results of team work, we 
notice that self improvement is con- 
stantly sought by each player, and 
the significant thing is that the ob- 
ject of this self culture is to help 
the team and not self. The baseball 
player works long and hard to be 
able to make a sacrifice hit that will 
advance another, even though it re- 
tires himself, because it helped to 
win the game. What a lesson for 
people of all walks of life. 

We note another great asset in 
play when each member endeavors 
to correct his team mate’s weakness, 
or if it persists, to cover it up by 
added efforts on his part. The short- 
stop or second baseman takes the 
throw from the catcher on an at- 
tempted steal, depending on which 
is the surer fielder. Note again the 
application to social relationships. 

{f Dr. Hill is right in saying that 
“the business of life is the mastery 
of the art of living smoothly and 
justly with one’s fellows and the ac- 
quisition of skill in calling out the 
best qualities of those about us, “as 
we feel safe in saying that play holds 
a place close to the front in the cur- 
riculum.”’ ; 

The conclusion is clearly just that 
recreation and play are essentials in 
charactere building, and a duty rests 
upon all of us to do our part to pro- 
vide proper recreative facilities and 
Christian leadership in them. 





ee 


Women’s Clubs of North Carolina 
the speaker suggested the following 


program to promote recreation in the 
state: 


a 





1. An educational program which 
will acquaint parents and taxpayers 
with the true function and purpose 
of recreation in modern life. 

(a) Recreational material in news- 
papers. 

(b) Reereational discussions be- 
fore men’s clubs and women’s clubs. 

(c) Recreation programs for par- 
ent-teacher associations. 

(d) Emphasis upon recreation at 
teachers’ meetings. 

2. A State censorship law which 
will give to the State the power to 
regulate the motion picture business 
and other forms of commercialized 
amusements. 

3. A State law making recrea- 
tion compulsory in all public schools. 

4, Additional appropriations for 
the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare so that community 
recreation could be promoted by the 


superinténdents of public welfare. 

5. Encouragement to such agen- 
cies as the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A., especially in their efforts to- 
ward supplying wholesome recreation 
to rural communities. 


DO THE MOVIES EDUCATE? 


The educational possibilities of mo- 
tion pictures are frequently discuss- 
ed. There is already a strong opin- 
ion in many circles that the motion 
picture machine will revolutionize 
educational processes in the future. 

Those who have a vital and sincere 
interest in education should study 


this question with care. The an- 
swer is not simple. It all depends 
upon the definition of education 
which is accepted. If education 


were the mere accumulation of facts 
the motion picture could certainly be 
utilized in transferring numberless 
facts to the mind of the child. 

But, education is not merely ac- 
cumulation of facts. Facts are only 
incidental in the educational process. 
Education is life. It concerns the 
entire body, not merely the single 
parts. What can be brought into 
consciousness through the medium of 
the eye is only one portion of the 
educational process. Education in 
one sense is a continuous adaptation, 
and in its higher spheres the adap- 
tation must be a conscious process. 
What is learned by short cuts may 
have the superficial appearance of be- 
ing as good as that which is learned 
by the sequential method, but in a 
crisis the former type of education 
always fails. 

It e certainly true that the motion 
pictures commonly shown in our 
theatres today are not educative. 
They develop mental apathy rather 
than mental alertness. They cause 
the mind to concentrate upon emo- 
tional and exciting incidents, but 
they do not force the mind to go 
through the logical steps of cause 
and effect. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE RED CROSS 


The American Red Cross is now asking the Amer- 
ican people to support its peace-time program. For- 
tunately this appeal is not called a ‘campaign’ or a 
‘drive.’ The time of sensational, “mob,” appeals for 
finances is gone. It was not a scientific method and 
we hope that it will not return excepting in cases of 
national crisis. 

The present Red Cross Roll Call proceeds upon 
the basis of education rather than sensation. In all 
sections of the country the public schools are being used 
as radiating centers of information regarding the Red 
Cross and its work. In many cases the school will be 
the center for enrolling. This plan has two advantages; 
it utilizes the public school for public service which is 
in harmony with the true function of a school. In ad- 
dition, it provides an excellent educational opportunity 
for the children of the schools. 

To interest a child in the Red Cross is to educate 
the child’s heart. Time was when it was thought that 
only the child’s head attended school. We now know 
that intellectual progress depends upon complete bodily 
growth and function. The head, the hand and the heart 
—representing the mind, the body and the spirit—are 
all the recipients of education. With these two objec- 
tives in mind—public service and vital education—no 
teacher should hesitate to enter whole-heartedly in pro- 
moting the Roll Call of the American Red Cross. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The movement to affiliate the interest of the home 
and the school comes as a result of a hiatus of long 
standing. Ever since the function of educating the 
children was taken from the church and the home and 
placed in the hands of the community there has been 
an ever-widening gap between the home and the school. 
This happens almost in every case where a movement 
becomes officialized. The parent-teacher association 
movement is an attempt to once more relate the home 
to the school. 

Thus far these associations have been made up 
almost entirely of women. The complete implications 
of the term ‘parent’ are not carried out when the father 
is omitted. It is a sad commentary upon modern 
fatherhood to know that the father is willing to leave 
all educational matters in the hands of the mother. 

The parent-teacher association movement has 


ereat promise. It may. be the very method for bring- 
ing back to our communities that intimate feeling of 
responsibility for public institutions which we have lost 
in the last half-century. But, the unit of American 
society is the family. The father must not be allowed 
to escape. A true parent-teacher association is one 
which represents the families of the neighborhood in 
which the school is situated. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The State of North Carolina has one gigantic 
task before it in the immediate future. If it is to retain 
its title as one of the great, progressive states of the 
union it must at once set itself to the task of building 
an adequate system of higher education. Higher educa- 
tion has broken down in North Carolina. There never 
was a time when trained leadership was so much in de- 
mand; there never was a time when young men and 
young women were so eager to secure training; and, 
there never was a time when the educational insti- 
tutions of North Carolina were so helpless in meet- 
ing this need. The colleges of the State are over- 
crowded. At least two thousand five hundred North 
Carolina young men and young women were re- 
fused admission in our university and colleges this 
autumn. No State could be proud of this fact. Of 
course, the State should be proud to know that its sons 
and daughters are seeking education, but it must be a 
matter of shame to know that such education cannot be 
provided by the State. 

The challenge seems clear. North Carolina has 
wealth. This State is as capable of furnishing educa- 
tion to its people as any State in the Union. The peo- 
ple want that education. The only question which now 
remains is this: Do the citizens of North Carolina 
possess the sentiment and the will to translate wealth 
into terms of everlasting values? 
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N.C. C. W. ALUMNAE SUPPORTS EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCE | 


The Alumnae Conference on- No- 
vember sixth, representative Alum- 
nae and former students from 37 
counties, held a Conference at the 
College. 

The critical situation facing our 
institutions of higher education was 


the main theme of the discussions 


and the keynote of the messages 
from the different counties was one 
of determination to measure up to 
our responsibilities in this crisis. 
Rapid growth of our high schools 
and increased interest in College 


training as necessary for intelligent 


citizenship have reached _ such pro- 


portions that the facilities in all our 


institutions of higher learning should 


be doubled at once. Many of our 
eagre young men and women are 


unable to secure College training in 


this or any other State. 

While our College is turning many 
from our doors for lack of room our 
Alumnae, who are working as su- 


- pervisors,. are clamoring for trained 


and Means 


teachers in the schools and the prog- 
ress of North Carolina is hindered 
by the lack of adequately trained 
workers in all fields of endeavor. 
The Alumnae appointed a Ways 
Committee to submit a 
plan by which we can reach the peo- 


ple of North Carolina with the facts 
concerning this condition. 

It was decided that we should give 
publicity to the facts revealed at the 
Conference by articles for our local 
papers and by editorials on the great 
theme of our responsibility in view 
of the present condition. The local 
chapters of our Alumnae and For- 
mer Students Association are to hold 
meetings over the State and appoint 
committees to present the facts to 
our legislators and to all local or- 
ganizations. We are solidly behind 
the cause which advocates a nine- 
months school for every child in our 
State, giving adequate training to all 
our citizens, providing in a states- 
man-like way for this training from 
the primary grade through College. 

We believe that North Carolina 
should move up in the educational 
column with a noble spirit of de- 
termination to see this thing done at 
any cost, knowing that we can make 
no better investment than that made 
in the minds, hands and hearts of 
our children and youth. 

We expect North Carolina to lead 
the South in educational develop- 
ment and thus become a really great 
State, a power for good in our na- 
tion and in the world. 








Shall We Do Only What Has to Be Done Today, or Look 
= to the Future? 


laps of the 
/ reaching down to those who are 
“down and out” to lift them up and 


We heap our treasures into the 
institutions that are 


in again, but what are we doing to 
correct the maladjustments and de- 


_ ficiencies of the social order which 


is largely responsible for the condi- 
tion of the unfortunates; which in 
fact serves to push them out and 
down? COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


' invites its readers to read the fol- 
| lowing selection and then study their 
' own communities to see if more at- 
| tention is not being given to the 


‘support of social remedial measures 


' than to means of prevention. 


“Fence or Ambulance” 


“Twas a dangerous cliff, as they 
freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was 


so pleasant; 


| But over its terrible edge there had 


- slipped 


-_ 


So the 


_ A duke, and full many a peasant; 


people said something would 
have to be done. 


‘i: But their projects did not at all 
i. tally. 
| Some said, ‘Put a fence around the 


edge of the cliff,’ 


Some, ‘An ambulance down in the 
valley.’ 





“But the cry for the ambulance car- 
ried the day, 
For it spread through the neigh- 
boring city; 
A fence may be useful or not, it is 
true, 
But each heart became brimful of 
pity 
For those who slipped over that dan- 
gerous cliff; 
And the dwellers in highway and 
alley 
Gave pounds or gave pence, not to 
put up a fence 
But an ambulance down 
valley. 
“Ror the cliff is all right if you’re 
careful,” they said, 
‘And if folks even slip and are 
dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them 
so much 
As the shock down below when 
they’re stopping;’ ; 
So day after day as those mishaps 
occurred, 
Quick forth would these rescuers 
sally, 
To pick up the victim who fell off 
the cliff ; 
With the ambulance down in the 
valley. 


in the 


“Then an old sage remarked, ‘It’s a 
marvel to me 
That people give far more atten- 
tion 





To repairing results than to stopping 
the cause, 
When they’d much better aim at 
prevention. 
‘Let us stop at its source all this mis- 
chief,’ cried he, 
‘Come neighbors and friends, let 
us rally; 
If the cliff we will fence we might 
almost dispense 
With the ambulance down in the 


valley.’ 

\ 

‘Oh, he’s a fanatic,’ the others re- 
joined, 

‘Dispense with the ambulance? 
Never! 

He’d dispense with all charities, too, 

if he could. 
No, no! We’ll support them for- 


ever! 
Aren’t we picking folks up just as 
fast as they fall? 
And shall this man dictate to us? 
Shall he? 
Why should people of sense stop to 
put up a fence 
While their ambulance works in 
the valley? 


“Better guide well the young than 
reclaim them when old, 
For the voice of true wisdom is 


calling, 
To rescue the fallen is good, but ’tis 
best 
To prevent other people from fall- 
ings 


Better close up the source of temp- 
tation and crime 
Than deliver from dungeon or 
galley; 
Better put a strong fence ’round the 
top of the cliff, 
Than an ambulance down in the 
valley.” 
—Joseph Malines. 


Let us not forget the time-worn, 
but true proverb: “‘An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 
What is being done in your com- 
munity towards putting up the fence 
for present protection against future 


necessity for the ambulance? Do 
xou find weak pannels.in your com- 
munity fence through which your 
voung people are escaping? Doubt- 
less the community is losing many 
entirely because the social fence is 
not strong enough to hold them. Per- 
haps others are being lost. from the 
asset to the liability side of the com- 
munity fence because of some broken 
or crooked rails. The defects may 
be social, moral, religious, intellec- 
tual, or political. There may be dis- 
sention as to the needs of the com- 
munity or as to the best methods of 
meeting the needs. When a com- 
munity is divided there will surely 
occur gaps through which the boys 
and girls pass beyond the bounds of 
good citizenship. These are the ones 
the ambulance must pick up later. 
Why should the parents, the teach- 
ers, the preachers, the officials, and 
the plain citizen not all join hands 
to form a strong fence within the 
confines of which the children of the 
neighborhood might safely play and 
grow into real men and women? 
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IS AMERICA WORTH SAVING? 


The United Americans is an or- 
ganization of business and profes- 
sional men whose purpose is*to main- 
tain the traditional American ideals. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia, as the spokesman of this 
organization has published a bulletin 
with the title “Is America Worth 
Saving?” The main thesis of the ar- 
ticle is opposition to Marxian So- 
cialism. . The bulletin may be obtain- 
ed by writing to the United Ameri- 
cans, at 2 West 48rd Street, New 
York City. 

A series of figures intended to 
prove the stability of American life 
and institutions contains the follow- 
ing: 

21,000,000 families in the United 
States occupy 18,000,000 dwellings. 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 


A number of readers of COM- 
MUNITY PROGRESS have _ been 
kind enough to write us about their 
appreciation of the helpfulness of 
the journal. Such letters are en- 
couraging to the editors. We quote 
a few samples: 

“The last issue of COMMUNITY 
PROGRESS is real good. Many of 
the facts mentioned should be read 
Ino jo dtysuezy4190 o1ue oyy Aq 
State.”—From a Cotton Shipper and 
Buyer. 

“T should like to express my very 
strong approval of the material in 
the current issue of COMMUNITY 
PROGRESS. The article by Mr. 
Bittner is worth a good deal more 
than what we find in our daily pa- 
pers and I find so many other valu- 
able suggestions in the little paper. 
The editorial page is productive of 
good thinking. I am particularly 
gratified that you have expressed 
your idea so well in regard to the 
county fair.”—From a Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 

“Your little COMMUNITY PROG- 
RESS is “corking.” I had no idea 
that one could find so much valuable 
material along the line of community 
activities and progress. Please don’t 
allow me to miss a copy.’’—From a 
Red Cross Worker. 

Letters like the above cannot 
come too often. Editing a maga- 
zine is a lonely sort of occupation; 
one’s audience is so far away. But, 
we also want letters of the other 


type. Tell us how we can improve 
the journal. Write something for it 
yourself! 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE IS 
EFFICIENT 


In spite of the many drawbacks 
which the American farmer has ex- 
perienced during the past year he 
has produced a record-breaking crop. 
With a diminishing supply of farm 
labor and with high costs in every 
line this performance deserves spe- 
cial credit. 


6,000,000 families in the United 
States own their own homes. 

3,000,000 families own homes with 
mortgages. 

12,000,000 persons are depositors 
in mutual, stock, or postal savings 
banks. 

The total bank deposits are $6,- 
£,00,000,000. 

There are in the United States 
266,000 miles of railways in opera- 
tion carrying more than 1,000,000,- 
000 individual passengers per year 
and transporting more than. 2,225,- 
000,000 tons of freight. 

$650,000,000 are spent annually 
on education and more than 20,000,- 
000 children attend schools. 

There are 3,000 public 
with 75,000,000 books. 


libraries 


The corn crop of this year is 3,- 
199,126,000 bushels which is 75,000,- 
000 more bushels than has ever been 
produced before in a single year in 
this country. 

The tobacco crop is 1,476,444,000 
pounds, which is 87,000,000 pounds 
more than was grown last year, and 
last year was the record-breaking 
year. Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina exceeded .their last 
year’s production. 

Rice was produced this year in a 
total of 52,298,000 bushels, which is 
12,000,000 bushels in excess of last 
year’s crop. One-half of this total 
was raised in Louisiana. 

The sweet potato crop will total 
105,676,000 bushels, which is 2,000,- 
000 bushels more than last year’s 
crop, which was the largest in his- 
tory. 

The crop of pears for this year is 
15,558,000 bushels. The largest pre- 
vious crop was in 1917, when 13,- 
281,000 bushels were raised. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN RAL- 
EIGH TOWNSHIP 


The School Committee of Raleigh 
Township has recently published the 
salary schedules of its teachers for 
the season of 1919-20 and for the 
season 1920-21. This comparison 
will be extremely interesting to those 
who are watching the attitude of 
communities toward their teachers. 
The statement of the School Com- 
mittee is: 

1919-20. 

Total teachers’ salaries_$105,820.67 
Superintendent 3,600.00 


$109,420.67 


1920-21. 
Total teachers’ salaries_ $169,300.00 
Superintendent 4,200.00 


$173,500.00 
Increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries. for 1920-21-02. 63;479.35 
Increase in Superintend- 
ents salaryae=seeeee 600.00 


Total increase 


ganme. $ 64,079.33 





SCHOOL WEEK DECEMBER 5-11 


“School week” will be observed 
throughout the nation the week of 
December 5-11, as the commissioner 
of education is designating the first 
full week in December as “school 
week,” and is requesting the gov- 
ernors and the chief school officers 
of the several states and territories 
to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to cause the people to use this 
week in such way as will most effec- 
tively disseminate among the people 
accurate information in regard to 
the conditions and needs of the 
schools, enhance appreciation of the 
value of education, and create such 
interest as will result in better op- 
portunities for education, and larger 
appropriations for schools of all 
kinds and grades. 


It is further suggested that dur- 
ing the week chambers of commerce, | 
boards of trade, women’s clubs, la- 
bor unions, farmers’ unions patri- 
otic and civic societies, Rotary clubs 
and Kiwanis clubs, and other im- 
portant organizations and associa- 
tions should devote one meeting to 
a discussion of the needs of educa- 
tion in their states and local com- 
munities, holding special meetings if 
necessary, and that motion picture 
houses should put on their screens 
during “school week” facts and fig- 
ures in regard to the importance of 
education, and the conditions and 
needs of the schools. 


Universities, colleges, and normal 
schools will be requested to devote 
the convocation hours of the week to 
a discussion of education in general, | 
and of their own particular needs, | 
and it is further suggested that all 
elementary and high school teachers 
should devote one period each day of 
“school week” to the subject, telling 
the children about education in their 
local communities, and in the state 
and nation, how the schools are sup- 
ported and how much money is spent 
for them, their economic, social and 
civic values. 


Friday afternoon and evening of 
“sehool week” has been designated as 
the date on which community meet- 
ings in: the interest of education 
should be held at all schoolhouses, 
both in city and country, for the 
purpose of discussing the needs of 
the schools of the several communi-. 
ties, the means of meeting these 
needs, and of remedying conditions. 

State departments of education 
have been invited to provide infor- 
mation through the public press and) 
otherwise in regard to the condi- 
tions and needs of the schools in the 
several states, and city and county 
superintendents have been invited to. 
take similar action, and it is further 
suggested that city and county su- 
perintendents of schools hold meet- 
ings on Friday or Saturday of the) 
week preceding ‘school week’ for 
the purpose of discussing these prob- 
lems among themselves and making 
definite plans for the proper observ- 
ance of the week in school and for 
Friday afternoon and evening meet- 
ings. 4 
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HOW DOES YOUR COMMUNITY SCORE? 
COUNTRY COMMUNITY SCORE CARD 
(By Nat. T. Frame, Director Extension Division, College of Agriculture, West Virginia 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


1.—Name of community:__________ 

2.—Location relative to railway sta- 
tion: 

3.—Brief description, including geo- 
graphical boundaries, topography, 
soil, etc. (Community map should 
be available at the community 
centers: * 

4.—Short history, including  settle- 
ment, political and economic 
changes that have occurred, etc. 

5.—Families in the community. 


A—HISTORY. 

1. Ancestory: 
(a) Recognized definitely as a 
community for enough years so 
that a real community spirit 
has developed with traditions 
pape tandaras 20. 22. (5) 
(b) Fortunate in its ancestry, 
of good stock who were indus- 
trious and thrifty, with high 
educational and religious 


Be aimee (5) 
| 2. Ownership of the Land: 
(a) Considerable proportion 


of families rooted to farm- 
steads 
(b) Sprinkling of owners who 
did not inherit their land____(7) 
3. Sons and Daughters: 

(a) Many native sons and 
daughters have succeeded in 
business, scholarship, art, etc., 
methe outside world.________ (8) 
(b) Many residents who have 
spent their lives in the comm-u 
nity, have earned more~ than 


local reputations as_ stock 
breeders, lecturers, writers, 
teachers, students, house- 
RCS ME CUC WEE ee (10) 


(4. Other Products: 
| (a) Products of the commu- 
nity (apples, livestock, etc. ( 
ave frequently won premiums 
in state or county competi- 
_ tions 
(b) Prosperity has been even- 
ly distributed; no rich, no 
poor (20) 
5. Community Spirit: 
(a) Community spirit never 
seriously impaired because of 
jealousies or quarrels over re- 
ligion, politics, business, etc._ (11) 
(b) Rural mindedness of the 
community shown by apprecia- 
tion of rural beauties, the 
preservation of trees, protec- 
tion of birds, clean fence rows, 
no advertising on barns or 
fences, no eye-sores anywhere 
and by interest in local history, 
Merolklore, etc. ________------ (13) 


————ee 


(100) 





§3.—GOVERNMENT. 


|. Elections: 


(a) Election campaigns free 
) from bribery and improper 
® Practices ----------.--.-- (12) 


; 3 


1. 


Vears a eee oo eae See (6) 
(c) No law suits between res- 
idents of community in last 
CWO CATSme seem teen ene 6) 
Local Efficiency: 
Wise and honest handling of 
pMWOe TINO — one Se eee 
(100) 
C.—BUSINESS. 
Agricultural Production: 
(a) Adequate amount of pro- 
ducts sold to outside mar- 
Ketse See ee ee ee (18) 
(b) Sufficient garden  prod- 
ucts, milk, meat, butter, eggs, 
etc., produced for family use, 
SuUMMer and uwihtereso= =o. (10) 
Merchandising: 
(a) Local merchants and deal- 
ers performing real service at 
TENGE: AOPROUON RS ye he ye ee (12) 
(b) Co-operative buying, sell- 
ing, insurance and other activ- 
ities wisely managed ~._---- (10) 


University) 


(b) All registered citizens 
vote at both primary and gen- 
eral elections (12) 
(c) Freedom from undue par- 
tisan bias shown by = split 
tickets, by attention to argu- 
ments of both parties, by 
changes in party affiliations, 
COS PRS, Fee SY cap. a (10) 
Familiarity with Government 
Matters: 
(a) Reasonable familiarity 
with both machinery and per- 
sonnel of county, state and na- 
tional governments ___~ /_.. (10) 
(b) Acquainted with location 
of and work done at state ed- 
ucational, corrective, hospital, 
Andseohtersinstitutions soo.” (6) 
Attitude Toward Taxes: 
Assessments honestly returned 
and taxes willingly paid_.___ (13) 
Law Enforcement: 
(a) Public opinion uniformly 
back of all law enforcement_(15) 
(b) No arrests for violations 
of criminal law in the last two 


(c) Possibility of local barter 
and exchange not overlooked_(8) 


Opportunities for Communica- 
tion: ; 

(a) Transportation facilities 
adequate for local needs___-(15) 
(b) Mail deliveries frequent 
VIC MeL O11 Diba eee ere (5) 
(c) Efficient telephone  serv- 
{Ct Men et coke Ss 2 See (4) 
Management: 


(a) Efficiency shown in man- 
agement of private businesses 
and public affairs (10) 


(b) No loafing or unneces- 
SAtvaridlen 6So is see a = et (8) 
(100) 
D.—FARMS. 
1. Farm Management: 


36) = 


U__shrdl pun pun shrdl puuu 
(a) Type of farming suited to 


thegrerion se. vei. 3 eee (40) 
(b) Farms large enough and 
work planned so as to furnish 
productive work for men and 
horses throughout the year ___(3) 


(c) Labor saving machinery 
used where practicable _____ (10) 
(d) Farm records and _ ac- 
coumtsmwell) kena. eee — ae (15) 


(e) Control measures used for 
checking diseases of plants and 
animals, machinery protected 
buildings well arranged, etc._ (20) 
Soils and Crops: 
(a) Principles of soil fertility 
understood and generally prac- 
ticed 
(b) Crop 
crop yields high 
Live Stock: 
Proper attention to breeding, 
feeding and management of 


‘op rotation good and 
(20) 


LiVeSTOCKwer eae ee ee eee (40) 
(200) 
E.—-CLUBS. 
1. Educational: 


Community clubs with definite 
plans of work and regular 
meetings at community centers 
orc at Tomes 2-25-22) eee (30) 
Social: 
(a) Community meeting place 
frequently used (school-room, 
halls) church. ete; So o2neee= (16) 
(b) Enough get together meet- 
ings like farmers’ institutes, 
exhibits, family reunions, home 
COMING SasCaMipSyC UC a (15) 
(c) Supplementing the clubs, 
or in place of them; family 
visiting frequent and in neigh- 
borly spirit; people sociable 
and hospitable; ordinary social 
usages commonly understood 
and practiced—no_ vulgarity, 
unnecessary roughness, or un- 
seemly conduct wos. 22552 ee (15) 
Recreational: 
(a) Convenient and appropri- 
ate picnic, play and athletic 
grounds, including opportuni- 
ties for such rural recreations 
as hunting, fishing, etc. _-___-- (8) 
(b) Young people take advan- 
tage of opportunities to belong 
to brass band, glee club, base 
ball team, shooting club, etc.__ (8) 
Fraternal: 
Adequate opportunities for 
joining lodges; members put 
into practice the brotherhood 
taught by the fraternal organ- 


izations «<= Joos eee ee (8) 
(100) 
F.—HOMES. 
1. Home Exteriors: 
(a) Homesteads well located 


placed, houses of type of archi-/ 
and buildings appropriately 
tecture suited to country, front 
doors and porches used 
(b) Houses well painted; clean 
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sanitary yards having trees and 
shrubs of right kinds in right 
places; adequate gardens well 
Manaced age ae eee eee oe, (6) 


2. .Home Interiors: 
(a) Right decorations, suitable 
pictures, wall paper or painted 
walls, good in color, restful 
and sanitary 
(b) Furniture strong 
usable, suited to rooms 
(c) Necessary equipment and 
reasonable number of conven- 
iences for making home work 
most easily done 


3. Home Management: 
(a) House work well planned, 
work properly proportioned, 
etc. (10) 
(b) Homes clean, well venti- 
lated and screened, free from 
pests such as bed bugs, roaches, 
MICO Rye) her a Ce ere (10) 
(c) Equipment well arranged_(5) 
(d) Food and clothing well se- 
lected and prepared ~~__ ~~~ (10) 
(e) Well proportioned ex- 
penditure of money for neces- 
sities, savings, religion and be- 
nevolences, pleasures, lectures, 
musicales or various forms of 
entertainment and music or ar- 
tistic development _________ (10) 

4. Good Reading in the Homes: 
Good books, magazines, bulle- 
tins, farm papers, local weekly 


or daily papers read in the 
honies*ae: 2: sean eres (10) 
5. Right Family Spirit in the 
Homes: 
True spirit developed by fam- 
ily working in union. No di- 
vorces, no boys or girls have 
run away from homes______ (10 
6. Community Ideals Reflected in 
the Homes: 


Educational, religious and oth- 
er community interests, includ- 
ing sex hygiene, discussed in 
the home and made a part of 
the ‘hame tite v2Jo2 ieee (10) 
(100) 
G.—SCHOOLS. 
1. School Opportunities: 
(a) Eight grades, (consolidat- 
ed where practicable) under a 
teacher paid an adequate sal- 
ary and given real support by 
patrons, supervisor and board, 
with an efficient turant officer(12) 
(b) High school advantages, 
provided by the community and 
properly utilized by the chil- 
dren 


2. School Plant: 
(a) Building, play grounds, 
equipment, etc. equal to state 
standard for similar schools__(8) 
(b) Regular punctual attend- 
ance for the longest school 
term permissible by law. School | 
building frequently used for 
social center meetings ______ (12) 


3. Teacher: 
(a) Personal qualities, includ- 
ing neatness in dress, faithful- 
ness, industry, optimism and 
enthusiasm 


[el 





(b) Social qualities, including 
leadership and activity in com- 
munity organizations, ability 
and disposition to meet people, 
interest in pupils 
(c) Class room qualities, in- 
cluding well trained teaching 
motivated by community proj- 
ects; instruction fitting into 
the community plan of work_ (20) 
(d) Administratove qualities 
shown by care of building and 
equipment; growth from year 
to year; long tenure 


4. Course of Study: 


(a) Adapted to the commun- 
ity; embraces agriculture; 
home economics; manual train- 
ing, nature study; home geo- 
graphy; farm arithmetic, does 
not overlook reading, writing 
and’ spelling (16) 
(b) Proper percentage of pu- 
pils have graduated each year 
LOredast. Ve, years. = eee (4) 


(100) 


H.—CHURCHES. 


Church Buildings: 
(a) Churches of proper size, 
location and construction____ (10) 
(b) The community not over- 
churched qes.309 eee Ue ee (5) 
(c) Church buildings adequate 
to and used for community 
needs 


2. Sunday School: 


(a) Officers and teachers with 
training, using progressive 
methods Meo. . ese eet ee 
(b) Equipment and material 
suitable and sufficient 
(c) International 

AUS ere eer eee oe ee ee 
(d) Developing Four-Fold Life 
Program 


3. Church Congregations: 


(a) Membership increasing 223 
(b) Harmonious among them- 
SClV G8 ea. ail eee ee ahe eee (3) 
(c) Mmebers recognized by 
neighbors as possessing Chris- 
ClangVITtues) 2 oe ae eae (4) 
(d) Members manifesting sane, 
intelligent Christian methods of 


work—not ecclesiastical nor 
over-emotionial - ooo. be Leo (4) 
(e) Interdenominational co- 
ODErpllON ee ues fer ec (4) 


(f) Liberal and _ far-sighted 
financial policy embracing lo- 
cal, denominational and mis- 
sionary programs 


. 4. Pastor: 


(a) A real leader willing to 
stay by the task of working out 
a definite program of commun- 


ar Chalo INGIME- Ga 54Secas< (8) 
(b) With adequate school 
TRAINING oe ee eee (3) 
(c) Experienced in country 
TUG. oS es eee eee ee (3) 
(d) Gives active support to 


modern Sunday School meth- 


OdSERAE S BASS NERS eae (3) 
(e) A good teamworker ____- (3) 
Community Religious Conscious- 


ness: 
(a) High ethical standards, a 
working policy in community 


life = St ee ee ee 7) 
(b) Churches giving full sup- 
port to constructive community 
geltivities’ Sz Saee eee eee (3) 
(c) Church willing to forget 
self in the interest of the com- 
MUNITY =. See See et epee ee OG) 
(d) The community vitally in- 
terested in religious education 
in the home and in the Sunday 
School see ee re eee {4) 
(100) 
I.—HEALTH. 
1. Water Supply: 
(a) All sources of drinking 
water protected by methods en- 
dorsed by public health author- 
POIGR ec eee ne es eee eee (28) 


2. Disposal of Excrement: 
(a) All privies located, con- 
structed, screened and. cleaned 
as approved by public health 
service; also cess pools, etc__ (30) 


3. Pure Milk: 
(a) Sanitary methods used in 
handling milk to keep bacterial 
count low, cows. tuberculin 
tespeu otk. sts Ste eee 


4. Refuse and Manures: 
(a) Garbage, drainage from 
sinks, pig pens, out buildings, 
barnyards manures, etc., so 
handled as to reduce flies, mos- 
quitoes, rodents, etc. to mini- 
mum (10) 


5. Evidences of Proper Attention 
to Health in the Homes: 
(a) No tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, indigestion or other 
ailments due to ignorance, in- 
dulgence, or slothfulness in the 
hOMeswre fa ee ee (10) 


6. Public Attitude Toward Health 


Protection: ; 
(a) Hygiene taught in school 
and universally practiced. 


Good doctors and nurses avail- 
able. General interest in pre- 
ventative medicine and doctors’ 
instructions regularly followed. 
Quacks, patent medicines, etc. 
not tolerated. Epileptics, in- 
ebriates, etc., given proper 
professional attention;  ath- 


letics, recreation, etc. endorsed (7) 


7. Law Enforcement: 
(a) Public health laws as to 
pollution of streams, quaran- 
tine, vaccination, reports of 
vital statistics, etc. carefully 
enforced by health officer with 
the co-operation of the State 


Public Health Council -----~-~- (5) 
Summary of Score 
A—History {2232322 100) 
B—Government Geseeeeeos = (100) 
C==Business w]e ae (100) 
DD Narmss 2222 eee (200) 
B="Giubs te Bes eee (100) 
F—flomes, (22 ee eee (100) 
G—Schools 2U 2. eee 100) 
H==Churches #222. 2 (100) 
I—=H éalth ? 2S See eee (100) 

Total) Geen ane ewe (1000) 
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TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY MARKS EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 


£ 


i 


From every standpoint the meeting of the North 
carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Asheville, November 
24th to 26th, was unusually successful and pleasurable. 
ore than twelve hundred (1,200) teachers attended 
S meeting, over eight hundred (800) of whom were 
legates representing local chapters. Secretary A. T. 
Allen reported that the membership reached eight 
thousand and four (8,004) on the last day of the meet- 
ing. Asheville was able 
fo accommodate very 
satisfactorily the large 
number who attended. 
Asheville Citizen 

























—— 0000000) 


“Reaction follows emotion, and after 


Educational Board of New York City in order that 
the citizens of North Carolina might find out about the 
conditions and compare efficiency of their schools. 
Dr. F. P. Bachman addressed the teachers of the 
Assembly in a meeting at the city auditorium on the 
evening of Wednesday, November 24th, In this ad- 
dress Dr. Bachman presented in a convincing manner 
some of the more iaiportant recommendations of the 
Commission and the rea- 
sons therefor. Dr. Bach- 
man stated that one-half 
of the children of the ru- 
ral schools are crowded 


did everything to make 
the stay of the teachers 
pleasant. An excursion 
vith Vanderbilt at Bilt- 
nore and two organ re- 
itals at the magnificent 
Grove Park Inn were 
mong the features of 
entertainment provided 













‘progressive citizenship of 
Asheville. 
» The thief feature of 
this meeting was the 
sonsideration of the re- 
port of the Educational 








great effort comes perilous lassitude. 
Sound patriotism and genuine human 
service are continuous, not intermittent, 
not contingent merely upon the excite- 
ment of war. If there 1s in some of us an 
inward cooling of the fine fervor which 
animated us in the crisis of the nation’s 
stress and peril, a contraction of the spirit 
which enobled us as individuals and as a 
nation, now * * * * * 45 a fitting 
season to take counsel with our inner 
selves, to rekindle the old flame, to reaf- 
firm allegiance to practical patriotism and 
practical bhumanitarianism, and to sym- 
bolize the regeneration of our better 
thoughts and handsomer selves * * *” 


—From Woodrow Wilson's Red Cross 
Message. 


into the first and second 
grades. Of all the chil- 
dren who are enrolled in 
the elementary — rural 
schools of the State only 
one-half get beyond the 
sixth grade. Taking into 
consideration the average 
age of the rural child, he 
is two years behind the 
city school child. Al- 
though in city schools 
more than thirty-five per 
cent. of the children 
never go beyond the 
sixth grade, while sev- 






Commission of North 


—— er 


enth grade children in 








rolina on the results 

an educational survey 

made under the direction of Dr. Frank P. Bachman, 
the General Election Board. Under Dr. Bachman’s 
lirection a careful investigation was made of all phases 
Mf educational work and his recommendations were 
orded in a report which is being distributed through- 
jut the State. ‘The Legislature of North Carolina ap- 
opriated one thousand ($1,000) dollars for the sur- 
-but the entire cost was twenty-four thousand 
24,000) dollars. This means that twenty-three 
thousand ($23,00) was appropriated by the General 














these schools read only 
with the ability of sixth 
grade children in other States. 

Dr. Bachman asserted that the physical equip- 
ment and upkeep of schools in North Carolina were 
far below par. Many schools are run down and quite 
a number are hardly fit places in which to teach school. 
As a rule, janitorial service is little short of disgraceful 
and is below the standard of cleanliness which is re- 
quired for efficient work and good health. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY MARKS 
EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 


(Continued from Page One) 


“Better trained teachers are need- 
ed,” declared Dr. Bachman. The sal- 
aries paid to teachers must be suffi- 
cient to keep the best in the profes- 
sion. The certification law already 
initiated by Supt. E. C. Brooks is en- 
acted for the purpose of paying the 
best teachers the best salaries. Train- 
ing and successful experience are 
each given consideration in determin- 
ing the class 7f certificate and the 
salary of teachers. 

Dr. Bachman also called attention 
to the recommendation commission 
that the capacities of the University 
of North Carolina, North Carolina 
College for Women, and the Eastern 
Carolina Training School ‘each be 
doubled within the near future. An- 
other recommendation by the Com- 
mission was that the professional at- 
tainments of county and city super- 
intendents should be raised so that 
every superintendent in the State 
shall be professionally trained. 

According to Dr. Bachman, the 
school laws of North Carolina repre- 
sent a “crazy quilt” of legislation. 
More than twelve hundred (1,200) 
school laws are on the statute books 
at present and have been drawn up 
without any idea of fitting into a con- 
sistent general plan. A single noti- 
fied school code, taking into consid- 
eration an educational situation of 
the State, has been recommended by 
the Commission to supplant this 
heterogeneous election. 


Dr. Bachman stated that if the 
recommendations of commission are 


adopted, North Carolina will be 
placed on its feet educationally. In 
this connection Dr. E. C. Brooks 


stated that he expected the schools 
of North Carolina to rank among the 
the very first within the next five 
years. 

Supt. S. B. Underwood, of Pitt 
Count, President of the Association, 
in his inaugural address warned the 
teachers of the State that only 
through education could the threat- 
ening radical world upheaval be 
avoided. He expressed his confidence 
at the Legislature of North Carolina 
would arise to the exigencies of the 
present educational crisis and enact 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion in the school law. 


Dr. E. C. Brooks in an address to 
the Assembly on Thursday morning, 
reviewed the educational progress of 
the last year. More than seven 
thousand (7,000) teachers attended 
summer schools last year. This has 
broken the records of any State and 
reveals the willingness of teachers to 
raise their standard of professional 
fitness. The Legislature responded to 
this commendable professional spirit 
by raising the salaries of teachers. 
It is a very hopeful indication for the 
progress of the schools that profes- 
sional advancement and salaries are 
each going to be mutually advanced. 

Dr. Edwin Mims, professor of Eng- 
lish, Vanderbilt University, in an abie 


address Thursday evening, showed 
the need of ideals in education and in 
national life. This address was 
thoughtful and full of patriotic fer- 
vor and deserves to be read in full. 

Professor George A. Works, pro- 
fessor of rural education, Canal Uni- 
versity, spoke to the teachers Friday 
evening on the ‘‘Rural Problem.” 

In the resolutions adopted by the 
Teachers’ Assembly, the report of 
the Educational Commission was rec- 
ommended to the earnest and 
thoughtful consideration of the teach- 
ers and citizens of North Carolina. 
Also Dr. F. P. Bachman and the Gen- 
eral Education Board were thanked 
for assistance given to the State of 
North Carolina. 

In the business meeting Supt. R. 
H. Latham, of Winston-Salem, was 
elected President; Dr. C. E. Brewer, 
President of Meredith College, Vice- 
President; and A. T. Allen, secretary 
of the State Board of Examiners, 
was re-elected Secretary. 

—J. H. COOK. 





PROPER CENSORSHIP GF THE 
MOTION PICTURE 


A question of paramount import- 
ance confronts us—the motion pic- 
ture benefit and evil. There is no 
doubt that the motion picture, like 
the Sunday newspaper, has come to 
stay, and the only thing for us to do 
is not to stay away and speak against 
it, but to go to criticize and helv to 
better it. It is in many ways a 
great force for good, and may be 
made a greater power than it now 
is. We must handle it properly, and 
eliminate the silly and base as fast 
as possible. The sooner we accept 
it, investigate it, as well as vaude- 
ville, bring the pressure of public 
opinion to bear upon it, as we do 
upon other vital questions, the bet- 
ter-it will be for all of us. “A cons 
structive policy should be adopted by 
the public, rather than one of ad- 
verse criticism. 

Those interested in the public wel- 











RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


Various interpretations are now 
being made of the census report. In 
making statistical interpretations one 
must always be careful of tvo hasty 
generalization. This caution is par- 
ticularly valid in the case of statistic 
beating upon such matters as relig- 
ion. The census report presents a 
rather pessimistic outlook for re- 
ligion if one is ot judge religion ac- 
cording to church affiliation and at- 
tendance. Dr. E. P. Alldredge, of 
the Baptist Sunday School Board, has 
recently published conclusions re- 
garding the attitude of the Southern 
States toward religious education. 
These figures are for the States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Georgia, Southern 
Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 


, Carolina are: Young people in thy 









fare should carefully scan the adver-| 
tising relating to moving pictures. Tf} 
the advertisement is suspicious, if, | 
for example, a point is made in it as 
to women’s apparel, the investigators | 
should promptly attend the perform-, 
ance, in order to have an unbiased 
and definite knowledge of what is) 
being done. . 1 

Where a particularly good picture’ 
is presented, it is very well worth| 
while to compliment such presenta-) 
tions for its effect on the minds of 
the producers and of the theater) 
owners. 

Conversation with 
will sometimes change both adver-) 
tisement and picture. Through the} 
courteous co-operation of a manager, 
the manufacturer of films may be} 
reached. This is really the surest) 
way to aid, for films are ordered} 
sometimes a year ahead. The man-| 
agers do not see them, but the man-) 
ufacturer says they have passed the; 
National Board of Censors. We are} 
told there is a movement on foot to) 
place films under’ either State or! 
government control. We trust this 
will be brought about, though in} 
some States pictures of a definitely’ 
degrading character have been shown} 
bearing the approval of the State} 
Board of Censors! It should be borne) 
in mind that the moving picture bus-} 
iness is very profitable, and that those} 
who pander to vicious tastes some-| 
times influence the appointment of) 
censors. | 

During the past winter, officials in| 
one city were apathetic and allowed: 
anything to go, while officials of two) 
other towns stopped the same per-/ 
formance. One gets all sorts of re-| 
sults. The work must go on, and we! 
must wake up to its needs. | 

Women’s clubs are urged to give) 
serious consideration to making the) 
motion picture the fine factor in 
community life that it should and|/ 
can be. If proper State: boards of} 
censorship can be created and main: 
tained with a_ personnel including! 
both men and women, the immorta)| 
menace of some motion pictures! 
would soon be abolished. 



















the manager 


i 





land, Mississippi, Missouri, New Mex) 
ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ten | 
nessee, South Carolina, Texas anc 
Virginia. In this area there are 21,) 
037,200 young people who are 2u) 
years of age and under. Twenty pel 
cent of this number, or 4,335,226 aré| 
enrolled in Sunday Schools. The cen} 
sus further reveals the fact tha’ 
there are 18,045,545 church member) 
in the South, but that only 4,728, 
825 of these church members are en. 
rolled in Sunday Schools. | 

The figures for the State of Nort) 





State 25 years of age and under 1,| 
484,970; enrolled in Sunday School 
450,646; -which leaves 1,034,323 
young people of the State who ani 
not affiliated with Sunday Schools, | 


Sad 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEEMEN 


(By J. B. Robertson, Superintendent of Cabarrus 


The Bridge Builder 


“An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide, 

The old man crossed in twilight dim, 

The sullen ‘stream had no fear for 
him, 

But po ned when safe on the other 
side, 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 


SOld man,” said a 
near, 

“You are wasting your 
building here, 

Your journey will end with the end- 
ing day, ; 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and 
wide, 

You never again will pass this way, 

Why build you this bridge at evening 
tide?” 


fellow pilgrim 


strength 


The builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend, in the path I have 

come,” he said, 

“There followeth aiter me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this 
way, 

This chasm that has been as naught 
to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pit- 
fall be. 

He too, must cross in the twilight 
dim, 

Good friend, I am building that 
bridge for him.” 


| Introduction 

Believing in the power of sugges- 
tion to set up constructive thought 
that will find its realization by work- 
ing itself out in building bigger and 
better things, we send these sugges- 
tions to the School Committee of 
Cabarrus County for their careful 
consideration and use. We wish to 
ask that you read them, save them 
for reference and re-read them, think 
them over, and put them into prac- 
tice. 


’ 





| 





















1.—The School Building and Its 


Equipment 


Too often in building our school- 
houses we have stopped before com- 
pleting the job by omitting to paint. 
Every schoolhouse should be painted 
inside and outside. it sheuld be 
painted outside to add to its appear- 
nce and for its own preservation. 
It should be painted inside to render 
it cleaner and lighter and more at- 
tractive. We cannot fully calculate 
the degrading and deadening eitect 
on the child who has to sit day by 
day in a dirty, dingy, dark, unpainted 
schoolroom. It is safe to say that it 
estroys rather than creates those 
aigher, nobler aspirations for which 
he school was built to create and 
ultivate. It is our purpose to start 
mmediately to the task and not stop 
until it is finished, the task of paint- 
ng every schoolhouse in the County 


uy 


inside and outside. If your school 
building is in need of paint on the 
outside or the inside we ask your co- 
operation and hereby offer ours to 
bring about this needed improvement. 

If our school buildings were fully 
finished and equipped and then left 
intact the following discussion would 
be almost unnecessary, but unfor- 
tunately these conditions do not pre- 
vail. Our school building should be 
constructed with ample light to be 
received by the student from left 
and back or from one of these sources 
alone. All this implies that the seats 
should be so arranged that the stu- 
dent will receive his light from left 
or back or both. 

All our schools should be provided 
with ample blackboards and _ this 
should be placed at the front and 
near the front. 

In providing heat for our school 
buildings by the use of stoves, as we 
generally do, it is generally best to 
locate the stove between the teachers’ 
table and the pupils’ desks. This 
usually avoids breaking desk line and 
wasting seating space and also pro- 
vides for the use of a long stove pipe, 
which renders better service and is 
much safer. We are very eager to 
have no stove arrangement that: has 
the stove with its pipe running 
straight up to the flue just overhead. 
Short stove pipes thus leading di- 
rectly to the ceiling are bound to 
render little service in heating the 
room, while at the same time render 
great danger of setting the house on 
fire. It is easy to se the ineffective- 
ness of such a heating arrangement 
and the great danger offered con- 
stantly of destroying the building. by 
fire. Hence we want to ask every 
committee who has such an arrange- 
ment to change it before using it 
again. 


I1.—Setting the House and Grounds 
in Order 


As our schools remain closed 
through the summér months and so 
many of our houses and grounds 
have been neglected during this time 
it is important that we have in each 
school district just prior to the open- 
ing—let us say on Friday before the 
opening day-——a_ set-the-house-and- 
grounds-in-order-day. There is much 
that should be done in the house and 
outside the house on the grounds. 
Weeds and bushes have grown up, 
window panes and locks have been 
broken and dirt and dust have ac- 
cumulated, work is needed to set 
things in order. And I know of no 
act that is more absolutely necessary 
and no more purely patriotic than 
for the patrons of a school, led by 
the school committeemen, to gather 
at their several schools and clean 
them and set them in order. It is 
our plan for both men and women 
to go for both will be needed. TVhat 
the ladies may go we have suggested 
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the afternoon part of the day. 

The schoolhouse should first be 
gone over thoroughly and cleaned. 
The building and equipment should 
receive all needed repair; broken 
window panes. should be replaced 
broken furniture should be mended, 
every desk should be carefully gone 
over and tightened and repaired. The 
stove should be polished, the stove 
pipe and fiue should be made safe 
and secure. All windows exposed to 
southern light should be shaded. The 
schoolhouse floor should be oiled. 

The school grounds should be 
cleaned. Remove all weeds, briers, 
bushes, etc. Carry off all bricks and 
rubbish. Renew the walks and the 
drives, clean and repair the toilets 
and set the water system in order. 
If you have a well or svring clean 
it out and look after the drainage. 
Scald the water cooler or provide a 
new one as the needs may be. Do 
all these things and many others 
that will present themselves for at- 
tention. As a memorandum or guide 
for this work we wish to suggest the 
following list of things: 


i.—Things in the House. 


1. Clean the house from top to 
bottom, overhead and underfoot. 

2. Repair the desks and other fur- 
niture. 

3. Arrange the desks in regular 
rows, with the light to back and left 
if possible. 

4. Look after stove pipe and flue, 
make them secure. 

5. Polish the stove. 

6. Provide the necessary shelves 
and hooks for cloak rooms. 

7. Repair injured maps. 

8. Provide waste baskets 
waste paper. 

9. Provide shades for all windows 
exposed to southern light. 

10. Replace broken windowpanes. 

11. Put the doors and locks in 
working order. 

12. Oil the floor. 


for 


Il.—Things Outside the House. 


1. Clean the grounds—remove the 
bushes, briers, weeds and all rubbish. 

2. Remove rocks and stumps. 

3. Remove remnants of wood- 
piles that have gotten in the way. 

. Renew walks and drives. 

5. Clean the well or spring. 
6. Build new toilets or set the old 
ones in order. 
7. Provide 
with fuel. 

8. Fill low places in the yard. 

9, If the school yard is red cover 
with sand. 

10. Plant trees, shrubs and flowers. 

11. Fix the pathway from the 
home to the school—remove _ the 
weeds and bushes from it, build a 


a woodhouse supplied 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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THE TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 


Those who are in a position to judge voiced the 
sentiment that the recent State Teachers’ Assembly 
held at Asheville was of a higher caliber than previous 
meetings. In many respects this sentiment is true. Im- 
provement is always possible and it is the consciousness 
of possible improvement which makes progress a 
reality. 

The Teachers’ Assembly would be more effective 
if its program contained more topics which indicate 
that the teachers are coming to appreciate their social 
obligation. The relationship between the school and 
the community is the vital problem of modern educa- 
tion. There is at present a very small amount of 
technique which the teachers can utilize in establishing 
this relationship. Such technique must come from the 


experiences of teachers. The Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, which held its meeting in conjunction with the 
Assembly,. is an indication that the interest in this 
problem exists. There should be an established depart- 
ment of the Assembly dealing earnestly with the prob- 
lems of the school and the community. 

All forms of social organization are confronted with 
the task of providing a real form of democratic control 
while at the same time maintaining a high degree of 
efficiency. If the comments heard about the lobbies 
of the hotels in Asheville are at all indicative there 1s 
a strong feeling among many teachers that the Assem- 
bly could stand a little more democracy in its control. 
The cure for the evils of democracy is more democracy, 


and this demand was evident in the non-official gath-’ 


erings of those in attendance. 

The policy of holding the annual meeting at a 
time when the railroads are crowded with holiday visi- 
tors and when families desire Thanksgiving reunions 
was continued by vote of the Assembly. Those who 
object to this policy must now abide by the decision 
until the matter can again be brought to a vote. 

We could enumerate a number of other construc- 
tive criticisms of the Assembly, such as the confusion 
resulting from numerous changes in the program, et 
cetera, but our aim is to improve the quality-of the 
Assembly and too much criticism will not give this 
result. Considered in the whole the. thirty-seventh 
annual session of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly was a decided success, 


STUDENT EDITORS 
Our readers will be interested to know that this 
number of COMMUNITY PROGRESS was edited by 
the class in Community Organization. The members of 
the class prepared the material, secured interviews and 
edited the articles published. This work was performed 
The 


next issue will be prepared by the class in Journalism. 


as a regular part of class-room requirements. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, is to introduce to the 
next session of Congress a bill calling for the estabs 
lishment of a federal department of the government 
which shall have as its function the promotion of the 
The head of 
this new department is to be co-ordinate with all other 


social welfare of the people of the nation. 


departments of government and is to be a member of 


the President’s cabinet. The State of North Carolin 
has already taken this step and what is contemplated 
for the nation is already an accomplished fact in thi 
State. It appears entirely logical to follow this course, 










social welfare of its citizens? } 

Social welfare is now being promoted in an unor-, 
ganized or un-correlated manner by a number of de 
partments of the federal government. It is to be hoped 
that the Kenyon bill will co-ordinate all of these efforts 
in a single department. The proposed bill should find 
favor among the citizens of North Carolina. 


North Carolina 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


A periodical published twice a month 
by the faculty and students of the North 
Carolina College for Women. 





Acceptance for mailing at special | 
rates of postage provided for in Sec- | 
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Education and the Women of North Carolina 


The State of North Carclina may be assured of an increasing 
demand for education on the part of women. 
be supported by an active mcvement among the women citizens. 
North Carolina College for Women is not able to meet the normal 





This demand will now 


The 





increase in applications, to say nothing of the accelerated increase 
which is sure to follow in the next few years. 


THIS YEAR THERE WERE THREE HUNDRED GIRLS WHO 


ASKED FOR ADMISSION AT THE NORTH CAROLINA COL- 


LEGE FOR WOMEN 


WHO COULD NOT BE ADMITTED BE. 


CAUSE CF LACK OF FACILITIES. 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONE OTHERS WERE DIS- 
COURAGED FROM MAKING APPLICATIONS. 


IN ALL FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONE YOUNG 
WOMEN WERE REFUSED ADMISSION. 


HOW LONG WILL THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CONTINUE TO REFUSE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES TO 


ITS YOUNG WOMEN? 











THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HY- 
GIENE ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated) 


A membership, non-profiting cor- 
poration, with no capital stock, de- 
pendent entirely on voluntary sub- 
scriptions for funds, which stands for 
the conservation of the family as a 
social unit. 


What It Does 


Although the campaign against 
prostitution, gonorrhea and syphilis 
touches only a few of the many 
phases of social hygiene, the menace 
of these diseases is of such magni- 
tude that for the present the main 
activity of the Association is being 
directed against them in co-operation 
with the United States government 
and State agencies. 

A community program for combat- 
ing the venereal disease, developed 
by the work of this Association, the 
United States Public Health Service, 
the American Medical Association, 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, and similar bodies, enlarged and 
perfected by a war experience unique 
in the history of social hygiene, forms 
the foundation for the practical 
work. 


v 


Publications 


Two important periodicals and 
numerous pamphlets on _ leading is- 
sues of social hygiene are published 
by the Association, primarily for its 
members. Social Hygiene, the val- 
uable quarterly, provides an open 
forum for the presentation of scien- 
tific discussion in all branches of so- 
cial hygiene. The Social Hygiene 
Bulletin, issued monthly, sums up the 
-eurrent progress in this field in a 
brief, readable way. Both of these 
“magazines, as well as any pamphlet 
desired, are sent to all members of 
the Association without charge. 


Other Privileges 


One of the best social hygiene 
libraries in existence; Educational, 


Medical, Legal, Public Information, 
and other departments, headed by 
specialists; annual meetings offering 
a valuable opportunity for establish- 
ing personal contact with authorities 
and for the free interchange of ideas 
between students of the various 
phases of social hygiene; the realiza- 
tion that membership offers one of 
the most effective ways of taking a 
part in the most significant public 
health movement of the present time 
—-these are some of the privileges 
which membership makes available. 


Requirements for Membership 


Any man or woman believing that 
the principles of social hygiene 
should be advanced in every way 
consistent with established procedure 
and with new methods which give as- 
surance of promoting sound health, 
is eligible to apply for membership. 

While the annual payments from 
members are designated as dues, they 
are in fact more than returned to 
members by the value of the publica- 
tions sent. In addition to this, the 
Association carries on a nation-wide 
campaign of education which is sup- 
ported by additional contributions 
from members who believe that an 
investment in social hygiene is, from 
the standpoint of human welfare, 
one of the most remunerative that 
can be made at the present time. 

If interested write to the Secre- 
tary, The American Social Hygiene 
Association, Inc., 105 West 149th St., 
New York City. 





HOME ECONOMICS FOR EVERY 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


Since eighty per cent of all wom- 


en marry and have charge of a home - 


and the other twenty per cent must 
use some phase of home-making in 


‘every day life, every high school girl 


should have the opportunity to take 
home-making courses which prepare 
her to meet her problems wisely and 


well. ‘ 
What training will enable her to 


perform her task efficiently? Will 
it be merely cooking and sewing, or 
will it include all phases of home- 
making; selection and preparation of 
food, clothing the family, furnishing, 
caring for and managing the house, 
spending the income, caring for and 
feeding of children and the sick, 
guarding the health and social and 
community relations of the family 
life? Equipment and well qualified 
teachers are necessary for this and 
require a larger budget for the high 
school. Not only this, but the inter- 
est of the community itself is needed 
if a success is to be had. 

How may each community meet 
this need? The following might 
serve as a suggestion: 

1. Help increase the facilities in 
our colleges, which train the teach- 
ers. 

2. Begin a search now for a well- 
trained teacher for next year. 

3. Prepare to pay a living salary. 

4, Secure the funds to buy equip- 
ment by means of an appropriation 
from the county and_ from indi- 
viduals. 

5. Have a well trained person to 
plan the equipment. 





WAVE AND TIDE 


Priscella Leonard 

On the far reef the breakers 
Recotl in shattered foam, 

Yet still the sea behind them 
Urges its forces home; 

Its chant of triumph surges 
Thru all the thunderous din— 

The wave may break in failure, 
But the Tide is Sure to Win. 


The reef is strong and cruel; 
Upon its jagged wall 

One wave—a score—a hundred, 
Broken and beaten fall, 

Yet in defeat they conquer, 
The sea comes flooding in— 

Wave upon wave 1s routed, 
But the Tide 1s Sure to Win. 


O mighty sea! Thy message 
In clanging spray. 1s cast; 
Within God’s plan of progress 

It matters not at last 
How wide the shores of evil 
How strong the reefs of sin— 
The Wave May Be Defeated, 
But the Tide 1s Sure to Win. 





RUS 


The Latin word ‘rus’ means the 
country. This word is used as the 
title of a volume which is a who’s 
who of the people who are at work 
in the field of agriculture and coun- 
try life. The book contains 4,631 
names and brief biographies of the 
persons who have made contributions 
im this field. It is an invaluable vol- 
ume for those interested in rural 
America. It may be obtained direct- 
ly through its compiler, Dr. Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MUSIC OF A 
RECREATION PROGRAM 


Above all things, be one of your 
guests. Show that you are there to 
have a good time with them, for you 
ARE there for that, or you will not 
be a success at your piano. See that 
your piano is so placed that you have 
perfect command of your party. We 
cannot expect a lot of children (for 
that is what we want our party to be) 
to keep the rhythm unless their music 
is near, to lead and remind them. 
Watch each step and if someone is 
“skidding,” bring that someone back 
to your tempo. If you cannot do 
this, then, pianist, you are off some 
place, and look to yourself. 

As to choice of music, the popular 
and mostly patriotic songs seem to 
lend themselves the best both for 
the rhythm and the “pep” that is so 
necessary in marching. Starting the 
Grand March with something they all 
love to sing, will unconsciously swing 
the whole party into a spirit of 
pleasure and abandon. Let your mu- 
sic talk. Do not attempt to make a 
march “pretty,” but make it always 
spell, “left, left,” with the regularity 
of a clock. In the folk dancing the 
same. Let the music tell your ‘“‘chil- 
dren’? what they should be doing. 

The following is a little program 
of music for recreation parties, ar- 
ranged according to the keys easily 
resolved from one to the other, and 
as to the rhythm suggested for the 
different steps and figures. Use only 
the choruses in all the music. No one 
ever knows the verse part. 


GRAND MARCHES 
I.—Good Starters 


“K-K-Katy.” (E Flat). 
“Long, Long Trail.” (A Flat). 


Ii.—Key of C 
‘‘Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning.” 
“What Are You Going to Do to 
Help the Boys?” ¢ 
(Especially good for III. of Grand 
March. ) 


“Dress Your Dollars in Khaki.” 
“It’s a Long Way to Berlin.” 


Iil.—Key of G. 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 
“Where Do We Go from Here?” 


“We’ll Knock the Heligo Into Heli- 
go—Out of Heligo Land.” 


Key of G 
“Old Glory Goes Marching On.” 
“Smile, Smile, Smile.” 


“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 
““Giddy-Giddap.”’ 


NV: 
“Tndiana.”’ 
“Joan of Arc.” (Key of G). 
“Good-bye Broadway, Hello 
France.” 


“They Are All Out of Step But 
Jim... (Key of ©): 
Vi. : 
“We're All Going Calling on the 
Kaiser.”’ (E Flat). 
“Smiles.” 


“On Wisconsin.” (A Flat). 


Vil. 


“Over There.” 

“Keep Your Head Down, Fritzie 
Boy.” (Key of F). 

“Lily, Lily of the Valley.” 

“They Are Tenting Tonight in Far 
France.” 

“Ym Hitting the Trail 
mandy.”’ 

“We Stopped Them on the Marne.” 


MARCHES FOR SPECIAL STEPS 
AND FIGURES 
Snake Dance—‘‘Long Boy” (play- 
ed fast) also “Rig-A-Gig’”—(good 
because of the hippety-hop swing). 


to Nor- 


Military Two Step—‘“Katy” (for 
march) with “Long, Long Trail” 
(dance part). 

Jump Jim Crow—‘Jump Jim 


Crow” from ‘‘May Time.” 

Fancy Steps—1. March — “Long, 
Long Trail.” A Flat. 

2. Tip-Toe-Third Movement, in A 
Flat, of Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” 

3. Gallop—First movement of 
“Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

Cheer Up. 

4, Kick—“‘Cheer Up Liza” from 

Square Dances—“Old Dan Tuck- 
er;” “Money Musk;” Irish Washer- 
woman;” “Soldier’s Joy;” ‘‘Turkey in 
the Straw.” (Ice Breakers by Edna 
Geister). 

Lithuanian Folk Dance—or Noriu 
Miego, Merry Go Round, Railroad or 
Nigarepolska. (Ice Breakers by Edna 
Geister). 

Rig-A-Dig — ‘“Rig-A-Dig’” from 
“The Most Popular College Songs.” 

We Won’t Go Home Until Morn- 
ing—““We Won’t Go Home Until 
Morning.” 

Popularity—‘‘Giddy-Giddap.” 

“What Are You Going to Do For 
the Boys?” 

“Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning.” 


Songs to Sing at Opening and Closing 
of Party 
“Good Morning, Mr. Zip.’’ 
“Lil? Liza. Jane.” 
“Round Her Kneck She Wears a 
Yellow Ribbon.” 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 
“Long; Longs Trail.’ 
“Katy2% 
“Good Night, Ladies.” 
Songs to Have Handy in Your Head 
“John Brown’s Body.” 
“Yankee Doodle.” 
“Comin’ Thru the Rye.” 


NOTE :—We regret that it is not 
possible to give credit for the above 
suggestions. The material was given 
to us and it is published in the hope 
that it will be useful to community 


leaders. 


RURAL WOMANHOOD 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation publishes a_ journal called 
RURAL MANHOOD. It has been 
the custom to have on edition of this 
journal out of each twelve edited by 


the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The magazine is, of course, 
devoted to the problems of Christian 
leadership training in rural communi- 
ties and small towns. The county 
work department of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the town and county department 
of the Y. W. C. A. are both inter- 
ested in this same field; and former 
works with boys and men and the 
latter with girls and women. 

The November issue of RURAL 
MANHOOD has been edited by the Y. 
W.C. A. staff. It is a most creditable 
piece of work. Social workers en- 
gaged in work with young girls will 
most certainly wish to study this is- 


sue. Among the articles included 
are: 

Volunteer Leadership in a Rural 
Community. 


America’s Great Friend. 

Co-partners in Education. 

Outline For a Historical Pageant 
For County Schools. 

When a Girl Goes to Camp. 

The Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Association. 

Enrolled in the People’s 
sity. : 

Some Experiments in Co-operation. 

A Study of Rural Life. 

The Country Life Bookshelf. 

The Women’s Number of RURAL 
MANHOOD may be secured by writ- 
ing to Miss Anna M. Clark, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


Univer- 





THE PLAYGROUND 


Community workers of all types 
sooner or later discover that they 
must have a_ constructive program. 
Mere negation never can build a civ- 
ilization, and community workers are 
essentially builders. When a con- 
structive social program is proposed 
it always becomes evident that one 
of the most potent factor in social 
progress is recreation. 

The play and recreation movement 
in the United States is represented 
by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. This associa- 


tion publishes a monthly journal eall- - 


ed THE PLAYGROUND. Every 
community worker should have this 


magazine placed in the local library. © 


It should also be regarded as one of 
the essential tools of the community 
worker. 

In order to acquaint our readers 
with the nature of this journal we 
reproduce the table of contents of 
the October issue: 

The World at Play. 


Folk Dancing as Social Recreation 


for Adults. 

Organizing the Rural -Community 
Theatre. 

Recreation 
munities. 

Report of the Fourteenth Annual 
Boys’ Work Conference. 

etroit Believes in Play. 
Ole Hanson at Sherman Park. 


for 


Summer and Winter Playground 


Activities in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Book Reviews. 


The 
Association of America may be ad-_ 


dressed at One Madison Avenue, ; 


a 


New York City. 


Industrial Com- — 


Playground and Recreation — 








































\ 


| erasers, brooms and floor oil. 


| library? 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SCHOOL COMMITTEEMEN 


(Continued from Page Three) 


footpath across ‘that ravine—make 
the pathway so it can be traveled by 
the little folks in all sorts of weather. 

If your school has already started 
and you have not had a set-the-house- 
in-order-day, and such work has not 
been done, have such a day imnmedi- 
ately and see to it that this import- 
ant work is done. This is a day 
when you can not only talk for 
schools, but is a day on which every- 
body can work for schools. Talk is 
cheap and often avails little; work 
is valuable, and if well planned and 
pursued will accomplish much. Let 
no teacher or child come to your 
school and find your house and 
grounds out of order. 


III.—Keeping the House and Grounds 
in Order 


It is a well known fact in the work 
of housekeeping that no house will 
keep itself in order. This is true 
of the home and I believe it is more 
true of the schoolhouse. While we 
enjoin continually the teacher and 
the pupils not only to keep the house 
and grounds in order, but to do some 
real constructive work along the line 
of upkeep, yet things often get out 
of order that they cannot replace or 
repair. I believe it is a wise plan for 
the committee to have at least one of 
its members to visit the school month- 
ly to look after its upkeep by making 
simple repairs. A windowpane may 
get broken; a door may begin to 
drag and be a continual annoyance 
to the school; locks may get broken 
or the stove crack and a number of 
other things may get wrong that will 
need fixing. 
1V.—Supplies. 

' We have long since realized that 
no one can work without tools, and 
we as school officials should see to 
it that all our schools have the neces- 
sary supplies. We furnish from this 
office all school blanks and school 
literature needed. We shall furnish 
also this year (1920-21) crayons, 
We be- 
lieve that since we can buy in quan- 
tities and have a common place for 


| getting these articles that such a plan 


will mean less trouble, economy, and 
better service. 


V.—Libraries.. 


For a number of years our State 
has had a law providing that libraries 
may be established in our Rural 
Schools by the District furnishing to 
the County $10.00, the County to ap- 
propriate $10.00 and then the coun- 
ty to secure $10.00 from the State, 
making $30.00 for the school to be 
invested in its rural library. The law 
also provides that the County provide, 
the school securing a library, with a 
library case. Such a plan will mean 
that a school will get a $30.00 library 
and an adequate bookcase for the 
raising of $10.00. Under such lib- 
eral provisions should not every 
school in our County own and use a 
I would say most emphati- 


cally, yes. The superintendent shall 
be glad to confer with any inter- 
ested committeeman on this subject, 
whose school is in need of a library. 
VI.—Privies. 


During the school year of 1918-19 
we put on in this County a campaign 
for the erection of two privies at 
every school house in the County. 
This campaign resulted in the erec- 
tion of several privies, but not 
enough. Our State legislature of 
1919 passed an act making it man- 
datory that the school authorities pro- 
vide two sanitary privies at every 
school house in the State. A failure 
to provide such necessities after a 
given length of time mentioned in 
the law subjects authorities to fine 
or imprisonment or both. The privies 
required must be built by plans ap- 
proved by the State Board of Health 
and by the State Board of Education. 
The plan most commonly used in this 
section of the State for the Rural 
Districts is what is known as the Pit 
Privy. We shall be glad to furnish 
any school with plans and detailed 
description for this style of privy or 
such other as they may be interested 
in. Privies are an absolute nevessity 
at our schools. How we have got- 
along without them so long no one 
knows. The day has come when we 
must have them. Convenience asks 
for them, necessity demands them, 
and the law requires them. We must 
build them. Not only must we build 
them but it is made mandatory upon 
the school committeemen by the act 
providing for their erection that they 
see to it that these privies are kept 
in a sanitary condition. Convenience, 
necessity, sanitation, hygiene, health, 
morality, law, order, and common de- 
cency all are calling for and demand- 
ing two well ordered, well built and 
well kept sanitary privies at each 
school house in the county. If you 
do not have them you and I must 
provide them. 

VIIl.—Woodhouse. 

The lack of a woodhouse at a 
school house may be the cause of 
robbing the school of an hour’s time 
each day (one-sixth of the whole) 
and may be the cause that will bring 
about disorder in the school all day 
and result in general injury to the 
school, to say nothing of the health 
and comfort of pupils and teacher. 
Our schools are taught in the winter 
when the weather is cold and wet, 
when most fire is needed and when 
our wood is in worst condition for 
fire. Hence the necessity for a wood- 
house at our several school houses is 
made clear at a glance. Such a build- 
ing can be erected at a minimum cost 
and it is calculated to add much not 
only to the comfort and convenience 
of our school, but to save for our 
school a large per cent. of its effi- 
ciency. 

Vil.—Insurance. 

It has been the policy of the Coun- 
ty Board of Education of this Coun- 
ty to insure our schoolhouses and it 
is not likely that it will be in the near 
future. The County Board of Edu- 
cation has an official interest in all 
the schoolhouses in the County and 
this fact means that their interest is 
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so scattered that it is not probable 
that any large part of their school- 
houses will be endangered or lost at 
any one tim; hence, it is an insur- 
ance company within itself. To be 
more specific, figures show that it 
costs the Board of Education more 
to keep the schoolhouses insured 
than it does to replace the losses. 
While it may not be a good policy, 
and I hardly think it, is, for the Coun- 
ty Board of Education to keep the 
schoolhouses insured, it may be a 
good policy, and I rather think it is, 
for each committee to keep its house 
insured for its own benefit and pro- 
tection. The difference is this: If 
a house is destroyed it will not espe- 
cially inconvenience the Board of 
Education to provide enough money 
to take care of its part of the ex- 
penses in rebuilding. But if the 
house is lost the committee as such 
has lost all, and such a loss without 
insurance might work a hardship. I 
would, therefore, commend the idea 
of insurance to the very careful con- 
sideration of each school committee. 


IX.—Attendance. 

We may have the best equipment 
for our schools, we may have the 
most capable teachers but unless we 
have the attendance that is due us 
our schools can never be the success 
that they should be. Every produc- 
ing business depends . first and 
fundamentally upon the quality and 
quantity of its products for its suc- 
cess. The quantity in our schools, to 
say nothing of the quality, has been 
seriously wanting. Last year our ru- 
ral white schools enrolled only 73 out 
of every 100 of the school age, and 
only 53 out of every 100 pupils of 
school age were in actual attend- 
ance. The colored schools made al- 
most exactly the same record. To 
my mind such a record of attendance 
is alarming and should be improved 
immediately. I believe this record 
can be improved through the co-op- 
eration of all the school officials— 
Attendance Officer, Committeemen, 
Teachers and Superintendent. And 
of these officers, I do not believe that 
the committeemen are of the least 
importance in securing attendance. 
The committeemen are on_ the 
grounds and know the field and the 
folks and hence are in a position to 
render effective service in securing 
attendance and that without prolonged 
ceremony and delay. I wish to sug- 
gest that the committeemen for each 
and every school in the county to 
look upon it as a part of their duty 
to see to it that the attendance is 
what it should be from the time 
school opens till it closes. May I 
ask that you go over each month’s 
report and consider the number on 
the census, the number enrolled, and 
the average attendance, and then 
look up each absentee and secure his 
or her attendance. And if any prin- 
cipal fails to send you the monthly 
report regularly call for it, and see 
to it that it carries 100 per cent. of 
the pupils available for the school. 


X.—Support the Teacher. 
We want to ask that the committee 
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not only support the teacher in help- 
ing her to secure attendance, but 
support her in every way possible. 
Not long since a school committee- 
man was asked to explain how it was 
that they had been compelled to use 
young teachers, and yet had been 
able to have good schools regularly. 
The committee explained the fact by 
saying we give our teachers such 
support as will not let them fail. We 
support them till they must succeed. 
If it be possible let this story be the 
report of every school in Cabarrus 
County from this day forward. Every 
farmer knows that a good crop can 
be raised by use of a colt for horse- 
power, but he also knows in this con- 
nection that to be able to do this 
the colt must be properly hitched, 
properly cared for and _ properly 
supported in every way. The chances 
are that for a number of years we 
will be dependent upon young teach- 


ers for our schools and we should 


try to aid them by giving them every 
support possible. 

Let us not confuse dictation with 
support. It is very difficult for a 
committee to dictate how the school 
should be run. .The committeeman 
who makes the mistake of dictating 
the policies for the school too often 
makes himself officious and becomes 
a hindrance rather than a help. But 
there are many things the committee 
can do and should do to support the 
teacher. See to it that she has 
equipment, that she has a pleasant 
boarding place. Help her find a way 
to attend the teachers’ meetings; sup- 
press that false report about the 
teacher and her work. Praise her 
and her efforts and let her know that 
she has friends in the committee. It 
will be unnecessary for you to take 
up much time in telling her this fact, 
but some time spent in doing things 
for her will be very much in order. 
Such support will bring about good 
results for all. 


XI.—The Schoolhouse a Community 
Center 


During the past few years the 
schoolhouse has been made more and 
more a Community Center. It is 
becoming, and we think rightly so, 
the common center for instruction 
and entertainment. We believe fully 
that the school should not only be a 
house upon a hill, but we believe it 
should send forth light and life for 
all in the community, rich and poor, 
young and old. That person who 
ceases to learn will cease to grow. 
That person who ceases to grow will 
soon begin to diminish if not decay. 
Hence we _ believe that the school 
should be the center where all may 
go for entertainment and instruction, 
social life and improvement. Lec- 
tures on various important subjects 
should be provided. Debates, dram- 
atic performances, musical programs, 
readings and recitals from time to 
time should all be given. In the pro- 
vision of these things as in the pro- 














vision of other things the committee 
is looking to for leadership. 

We believe by the. provision of 
such entertainment we will create a 
reciprocity, a process of giving and 
receiving, between the school and the 
people that will be productive of real 
life and much growth. Unless there 
is a vital relationship maintained be- 
tween the patrons and the school we 
can’t hope for best results. Every 
person within the school district 
should contribute something to the 
school; and every person in the dis- 
trict should receive something from 
the school. Hence let us suggest to 
the committee that it resolve itself 
into an agency, part of whose duty 
it shall be to provide intellectual 
and social feasts at the schoolhouse 
and invite all the people to come in 
and enjoy the bounties. 


XI1.—Get a Larger Vision for Your 
School 


‘“‘Where There is No’ Vision the 
People Perish.”” When our grasp is 
equal to our reach our work on earth 
is nearly done. When the head does 
not plan new projects to be per- 
formed by the hand our race is al- 
most run. 

With the dawn of the present cen- 
tury came the dawn of a new day in 
educational progress, but let us not 
mistake the dawn for the day. Day 
is just breaking upon us. There are 
many larger things just ahead that 
must be thought out and wrought 
out. All the people must be edu- 
cated; they must.be educated for 
making a living and for living a life. 
We are on the verge of an educa- 
tional movement that will have a pro- 
found social affect and result, no 
doubt, in many fundamental changes 
in our educational system, because 
there is a big task just ahead of us. 
And people are beginning to realize 
that the greatest question and the 
most perplexing problem is the edu- 
cation of our children. Let us get a 
vision of the task before us. Let us 
see the proposition in its entirety 
and then let us see especially that 
part that relates to our own field of 
activity. For it is only through such 
a perspective that we can make sure 
we are moving toward the goal, and 
not merely in a circle, if we be mov- 
ing at all. 

In our vision for larger things let 
us never minimize the importance of 
our individual school, nor the little 
things needful day by day. It is the 
individual school that must make up 
our great system for educating all 
the people; and it is the doing of the 
little thinks that adds to its efficiency 
and makes possible the performance 
of its task. So as we look forward 
with the prophetic eye and see in our 
vision the larger things let us begin 
to work them out by asking ourselves 
and answering such questions as 
these: What can I do to increase the 
efficiency? How can I make my 
school return larger service to this 
community in which it is located and 
how can I lend a helping hand to en- 
roll and keep all the children in 
school regularly? What little things 
may I do from day to day to improve 
the equipment of my school and to 
keep things in shape and in place so 


that the work of the school and its 
causes may not be defeated? As we 
get the larger vision for our school, 
the larger vision of its purpose and 


‘its possibilities let us begin to work 


them out by beginning at the founda- 
tion with our own hands to do first 
those things that are nearest us and 


“need our attention most. 


XI11.—Conclusion. 


Do you wish to become a factor in 
human development and Community 
progress? No position is likely to 
offer you a greater opportunity than 
that of School Committeeman. To 
realize on this opportunity you must 
pay the price of the one who plans 
and perseveres. You must pay the 
price of leadership that leads. And 
no single attempt, however diligent, 
will likely gain for you this place. 
But continued effort in co-operation 
with your fellow workers will sooner 
or later capture for you the coveted 
prize. : 

““A man should be ashamed to die 
till he has done something for the 
uplift of his Community.” 

“Tf all our Committeemen were 

just like me, . 

What kind of a school would our 

school be?” 
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Dr. Livingston Farrand of 
the American Red Cross recent- 
ly made an address at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in which the follow- 
ing striking points were made: 

As a nation we are sick and 
don’t know it. 

One of the worst crimes of 
our American life is the fact 
that every year we lose 300,- 
000 babies before they have 
reached the age of one year. 

Thousands of children in 
Eastern Europe are roaming 
the woods and the ruins of de- 
serted villages, grubbing out an 
existence like animals. 

Europe is simply unable to 
produce because of the lack of 
vitality as well as of raw ma- 
terial. 

The conditions left by the 
war are infinitely greater, infi- 
nitely more serious today than 
ever before. If we don’t take | 
the proper steps now we'll have 
to take them ten years later, if 
then it isn’t too late. 


eS, 

“The aim of the Red Cross 1s to 
utilize its widespread war organiza- 
tion for the improvement of social 
and health conditions, especially in — 
small towns and the open country | 
where heretofore there have been 
few agencies organized primarily — 
for this purpose. It will not attempt 
to enter any field already covered 
and the flexibility of the program 
permits it to undertake any one of 
a variety of activities, the need of | 
which 1s indicated by a study of lo- 
cal conditions.”—Margaret Bying- 
ton, 
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_ progress of public schools: First, by comparison with 
the condition of the same system of schools a few de- 
-cades ago; second, by comparison with the standards 
_ of obtaining the schools of other states at this time. If 
the State of North Carolina were sufficient unto itself 
without social, political, 
economic, or commer- 
cial relations with other 
_ States, progress from the 


' 
t There are two points from which to view the 
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THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 





1919, (See statistical table in center of this page.) 

In a little more than one generation North Caro- 
lina has increased its financial support of schools 2000 
per cent.; the capital investment per pupil 2500 per 
cent.; and the expenditures per pupil enrolled more 
than 500 per cent.; while measured alone by the aver- 
age length of term, the 
elementary school oppor- 
tunities of rural boys 
and girls have increased 





: . 1880 1919 wa pee 
first viewpoint would be NumbersofatiichaSchoolssunte 8 358 within this time about 
our chief means of reval- Length of school term in days 48 120 two and one-half times. 

: Per cent. of school population (Minimum) x 
uation. But as our wel- eee ileduneiiblicnschoolsas51 74 Truly the seed of educa- 


fare becomes more and 


Total expenditures for 











tional endeavor has fall- 


: . public schools______ $396,000.00 $ 8,105,000.00 : 
more interwoven with Recetd tutes permnunal en on good soil. 
that of other parts of our in daily attendance 2.10 12.64 But we are not so 
‘ 5 Capital investment in 
nation, progress meas- pete lier pedi e Meee 2 277104,00 14,303,503.00 proud of our record when 
ured from this viewpoint Capital investment in our achievements are 
sc school proper per : : 
| may be very gratifying, Bar ervclicd eae 88 22.55 compared with those of 
| but cannot be wholy sat- Average value of other states. The North 
° faa grounds, buildings : re s 
B sstying. We must know SECT Om: Carolina educational sys 
not only how far we have rural school houses _- 50.00 1,000.00 tem now ranks only 
gone, but measured by age pppecnocls rousese oo 2 forty-third among the 
Lie efficiency of school SYS- Per cent. of schools equipped states compared to her 
tems in other states, how with home made desks____ 60 22 rank of forty-fourth in 
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1890. While North Caro- 





far we have to go. 
From the first viewpoint the progress made in de- 
_ velopment of our schools during the past generation has 
been nothing short of marvelous. The devotion of the 
| citizenship of North Carolina to the cause of better 
| schools has been undoubtedly and concretley evidenced 
| in loyal support of schools. This whole- hearted devo- 
| tion of our people leaves no doubt as to how our North 
| Carolina citizenship stands on any issue in which a 
iz higher efficiency of our public schools is involved. 

E The healthy growth of the schools of North Caro- 
| lina is evidenced by the significant comparisons of 


| + features as they were in 1880 and in 





lina spends annually for each pupil enrolled eight dol- 
lars and forty-nine cents ($8.49), the country-wide 
average is thirty dollars and ninety-one cents ($30.91) ; 
the North Carolina average annual outlay for new 
buildings is one dollar and eighty-three cents ($1.83), 
while the country-wide average is five seventy-one 
($5.71). Should the state that ranks fourth in the 
value of its agricultural products lag thus far behind 
in its financial support of schools? Let us frankly 
face the facts as they are revealed in the report of 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM. - 


(Continued From Page One.) 


the Educational Commission. 
Poor Buildings and Equipments. 
Nearly one-half of the children of 
North Carolina secure their education 
for the most part in the one-room 


schools. The one-room school seldom 
has vestibules, cloak rooms, or 
painted interior or exterior. The 


windows on three sides, if not on 
four, give a cross-work of light and 
shade that is not only trying to the 
eyes, but accentuates the smoky, 
brown ugliness of the ceilings and 
walls. The walls are usually of natu- 
ral pine, rarely plastered, and less 
often decorated. The old-fashioned 
“long John” stove radiates its cheer 
on a chilly day from its place of 
honor in the center of the room; but 
even the kindly stove all too often be- 
comes a torment. The wind-fall pine 
fuel makes a quick but transitory 
heat, so that at one moment the room 
is hot to suffocation and a half hour 
later cold to the point of discomfort. 
Even when the room is seemingly 
comfortable, the children may be half 
hot and half cold. They may be com- 
fortable about the head and shoul- 
ders, and at the same time the cold 
winds, sweeping under the school 
house, ‘which is without proper under- 
pinning, up through the floor and 
into the class room may be biting at 
their feet and legs. Such is a typical 
school as described by the Commis- 
sion. 


“Seldom are there adequate pro- 
visions for drinking water or for the 
washing of hands and face, to say 
nothing of adequate toilet facilities. 
There is now active an excellent piece 
of new legislation requiring the con- 
struction at all school houses of sani- 
tary privies, one for boys and one for 
girls. At present, however, taking 
the rural schools as a whole, probably 
less than sixty per cent. have ade- 
quate toilet provisions, and probably 
half of the outhouses are dilapidated, 
disreputable, and filthy beyond belief. 


“The teacher’s lot in these older 
one-room rural schools is uninviting. 
She may have a table or desk on 
which to work and a chair to sit on, 
but she can not count on having them. 
Rarely is she provided with a set of 
text books in use, unless she pur- 
chases them out of her meager pay. 
Of general educational equipment 
there is little—perhaps a small strip 
of composition blackboard or a patch 
of painted wall, occasionally a map 
of North Carolina, and not infre- 
quently a small, ill-kept and much 
worn school library. A young inex- 
perienced girl placed in one of these 
shed-like, poorly heated, poorly ven- 
tilated and poorly equipped school 
houses is expected to conduct a 
school. 


“Moreover, in far too many cases 
the teacher is expected to do the 


janitor work. The sweeping is usual- 
ly done at noon hour; the cloud of 
dust thus raised is breathed by pupils 
returning from their noon play. She 
is also expected to prepare the fuel. 
The windfall pine is hauled to the 
school house and usually thrown on 
the ground outside (woodsheds are 
rare), and the teacher depends on the 
older boys to cut it into stove lengths. 
A corner of the school room provides 
the only storage for fuel against 
storm and rain.” 

Village and city school houses are 
some better, but usually due to lack 
of funds, they have been built too 
cheaply. The most serious defect of 


.the larger buildings are unsatisfac- 


tory, sanitary conditions. It is esti- 
mated by the Commission that prob- 
ably three-fourths of the city school 
houses of the State should be re- 
placed. Also that of the fourteen 
millions invested in school buildings 
that at least one-half has been wasted 
due to constructing inadvisably and 
too cheaply. 

The Commission has recommended 
as a remedy to these conditions that 
the State of North Carolina facing 
an enormous expenditure for public 
school buildings in the immediate 
future should not permit rural dis- 
tricts and cities to go forward with 
buildings which are defective in ar- 
rangement, lighting, heating, venti- 
lating, personal-service and facilities. 
It is time that the State Department 
of Hducation should exercise super- 
vision over the planning and erection 
of all school houses, to the end that 
these may be built in conformity to 
well accepted sanitary, educational, 
and social requirements, and that the 
health of the children and the purse 
of the tax-payers may both be safe- 
guarded. 


The rural situation demands large 
consolidated buildings, both for rea- 
sons of health and of educational ef- 
ficiency. A note of warning may well 
be sounded that in our eagerness to 
displace the one-room school, we 
should not do it with two, three or 
four-room schools. In all tests, it 
was found that the children of two 
and three-room schools did little if 
any better than children of the one- 
room schools. The children of the 
four-room schools and above begin to 
show better results. 


The consolidated schools should be 
in accord with a carefully planned 
county-wide building program. Su- 
perintendents should plan _ consoli- 
dated centers and their building pro- 
gram should be arranged with the 
object of having a very few consoli- 
dated schools, but of such size that 
the territory, the children residing 
therein, and the financial support will 
be sufficient to support a modern 
school, including a well organized 
high school. Ten to twelve-room 
buildings should be constantly held 
out as the rural building which will 
meet the educational situation in the 
future. 


NOTE:—The second installment of 
this summary will appear in the next 
issue of Community Progress, 





VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


All community programs depend 
eventually upon the voluntary sup- 
port and service of citizens. The re- 
cent year book of the Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement of Pittsburgh, con- 
tains an admirable statement of the 
value of volunteer service. The 
statement closes with a poem by Ed- 
gar Guest which reads: 
The money gift is easy, but a better 
gift than pelf 

Is to dedicate to service not your 
money, but yourself. 

For though gold and silver often are 
the things a cause demands, 

No righteous dream can _ triumph 
without willing hearts and hands. 

And in every field of service that is 
known to mortal ken 

You can hear the leader calling, not 
for money, but for men. 





The Farm Bureau 


Tune—“Old Black Joe” 

Gone are the days when my farm re- 
turned no pay, 

Gone are the folks who used to call 
me Jay, 

Gone are my debts for the better 
crops I grow, 

I hear my neighbors’ voices calling 
“Farm Bureau.” ‘ 


I’m coming, I’m coming, for my bank 
is full of dough, 

I hear my neighbors’ voices calling 
“Farm Bureau.” 


Why do I reap where once no grain 
would grow? 

Why do I ride where I once on foot 
did go? 

Tooting my horn with pleasure here 
below, 

I hear my neighbors’ voices calling 
“Farm Bureau.” 

(Chorus) 

Here is my wife, now so happy and 

so free, 


The children so dear that I hold upon | 


my knee, 
Friends by the score, where e’er I 
choose to go, 


I hear my neighbors’ voices calling | 


“Rarm Bureau.” 
(Chorus) 


—From Monroe County (Ill.) Bureau | 


Circular. 


E. C. Brooks, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in North Carolina: 


“The biggest progressive educa- 
tional program in the history of 
North Carolina has already been 
started and is well under way.” 


Daniel Webster: 


“On the diffusion of education | 


among the people rests the preserva- 


tion and perpetuation of our free in- | 


stitutions.”’ 


N. E. A., Atlantic City, March 27- 
February 3rd. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE 
COLLEGE WOMAN 


Do American Colleges Offer Health as Well as 
Knowledge to the Students? 


At the North Carolina College for 
Women, the “new girls’” introduc- 
-tion to the Physical Education De- 
partment is accomplished soon after 


' her arrival by means of her physical 


_ examination.’ 


From the findings of 
this examination, a statement is given 
to each girl, showing how her 
weight, lung capacity, chest expan- 
sion and strength tests compare with 
what they should be, and suggestions 


- are made as to improvement of harm- 


ful habits of posture. Then comes 


_ the medical examination, after which 


the final decision is made as to how 


_ extensively the girl may go in for 


See ie 


athletics. 


Do College Girls Take an Interest in 
Sports? 


From the opening of school until 


_ Thanksgiving, the classes are given 


outdoor work. Field Hockey is the 


_ principal fall sport; the class teams 


are chosen early in November and 


_ the tournament closes on Thanksgiv- 


ing with the final game, whieh de- 


doors, playing baseball, 


cides the possession of the cup. Any 
one who doubts the college girl’s 
enthusiasm for sports ought to see 
our athletic field, with the line of 
“subs” eagerly waiting their chance 
at the game. The enterprising 
Freshmen players who have _ prac- 
tised before breakfast this season, 
were repaid for their efforts by win- 
ning their first game in the tourna- 


~ ment. 


After Thanksgiving, the classes are 
given indoor work—‘“setting-up”’ drill 
and games and folk dancing. Basket- 
ball is the winter sport. In the spring 
the classes are again held out of 
volley-ball 
and tennis. The athletic season closes 
with Field Day, held in April. 





STUDENTS OF STATE COLLEGES 
APPEAL TO PEOPLE. 


A joint committee of students rep- 
resenting the student bodies of the 
North Carolina College for Women, 
University of North Carolina, State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing and Eastern Carolina Teachers’ 
Training School, recently met in Ra- 
leigh to consider the present acute 
situation in the colleges, and issued 
an appeal to the public in the interest 
of increased facilities for higher edu- 
cation in the State. The students 
conferring were as follows: John 
Kerr, Jr., and W. H. Bobbitt, Uni- 


versity of North Carolina; Gladys 


Wells, North Carolina College for 


~ Women; G. R. Lipe, G. A. Glogener 


and M. P. Moss, State College; and 
Josie Dorsett, East Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Training School. The statement 
which they have published is as fol- 
lows: 


| _- the People of North Carolina: 


The Athletic Association is a very 
decided and wholesome factor in the 
college life. The management of the 
sports is in the hands of the students, 
and they handle the organization 
with fine sportsmanship and real ex- 
ecutive ability. 


The extension work of the depart- 
ment is accomplished by the Juniors 
who receive a brief course in Public 
School physical training. These girls 
teach games, exercises and folk 
dances to the grades in the Training 
School. They are also much in de- 
mand as recreation leaders for com- 
munity gatherings, and have handled 
large and varied groups with enthu- 
siasm and resourcefulness. 


And What of the Girls Who Are Un- 
able to Take the More Strenuous 
Forms of Exercise? 


In the restricted class, students 
who are handicapped by recent op- 
erations, organic disturbances, or 
weakness of feet or spine, are given 
special training. The girls who are 
markedly underweight are given a 
pint of milk at mid-morning and an- 
other at mid-afternoon. The ‘milk- 
station”’ at the infirmary is one of the 
most popular institutions on the 
campus. 


The college expects of its Physical 
Education Department that the girls 
be made stronger, healthier and hap- 
pier; that each girl be taught to “play 
the game” for the love of the sport; 
that she be given wholesome ideals of 
exercise and recreation; and that 
when she leaves her Alma Mater, the 
good work may be spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
State. 


“We, representing the students of 
the University of North Carolina, the 
North Carolina College for Women, 
North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering and East Caro- 
lina Teachers’ Training School, pre- 
sent to you this simple statement of 
the critical condition now existing in 
our higher educational institution. 

“The facilities of our higher educa- 
tional institutions are. pitifully in- 
adequate. Every phase of college 
life is congested because of dormi- 
tory conditions, necessitating three 
and four students to crowd together 
in a single room, because of inade- 
quate class-room accommodations, 
because of the inadequate dining ar- 
rangements, and because of the gen- 
eral inability of the colleges to prop- 
erly accommodate and instruct their 
students. 

“Our present students now live un- 
der conditions described above, 
2,308 of those who graduated from 
our high school last spring, this fall 


had to be turned away from our col- 
leges. 

“But, although our present situa- 
tion is serious, the thought of the fu- 
ture of our educational institutions 
is cause for alarm. Five years ago 
the graduates from four-year high 
schools ‘in the state, from which 
group North Carolina colleges draw 
their students, numbered 800. The 
past spring they numbered 3,000. 

“In presenting these facts in the 
name of the boys and girls of North 
Carolina who desire the training 
which our educational institutions, if 
properly supported, can give, we are 
confident that the citizens of the 
state will respond in a noble fashion 
to this urgent need.” 


N. C. C. W. STUDENTS TAKE 
ACTION. 


As a result of the work of a ways 
and means committee, composed of 
Anne Fulton, Gladys Wells, Branson 
Price, Virginia: Terrell and Blanche 
Henley, the students of the North 
Carolina College for Women have 
held enthusiastic mass meetings in 
order to discuss the details of the 
Educational Campaign in the State. 

The fact that 2,500 students were 
turned away from the State’s Col- 
leges last year and that, unless some- 
thing is done, 3,500 will be turned 
away next year shows, as Miss Ruth 
Vick said, “the seriousness of the 
situation and the necessity of doing 
something at once.” 

After the general plans for the 
campaign were made, the students 
discussed the needs of their own Col- 
lege. Those most evident seemed to 
be: Dormitory space, dining rooms, 
gymnasium and auditorium. The so- 
lution of the problem, it seemed, was 
to be found only in larger appropria- 
tions which would come, said Miss 
Vick, as a result of “awakening in the 
people a burning enthusiasm for 
higher education.” 


Governor Morrow of Kentucky: 


“Unless the people be well trained 
and well instructed, and well in- 
formed; unless they know how to 
value and to appreciate American 
institutions and American ideals, 
democracy will have difficulty in en- 
during the defenses of our Common- 
wealth. The defenses of our Nation 
are not material, but mental and 
spiritual. Our first lines of defense 
are our public schools. Our fortifi- 
cations and our soldiery can repel an 
invasion of armies from our shores; 
our greater menace, an invasion of 
ideas, can be repelled in the school- 
room alone. The form of recon- 
struction, of which our people are in 
the most serious need, is a recon- 
struction of their thoughts and of 
their ideas.” 


Editor Henry Watterson: 

“Parties may come and go, politic- 
jians may rise and fall, but the educa- 
tion of the youth of the country goes 
on forever.” 
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EDITORIAL. 








- STUDENT JOURNALISM 


Modern education attempts to relate education to 
the actual problems of life. The editors of Community 
Progress have from time to time enlisted the services 
of students as one method of relating education to life. 
This issue of the journal was edited by the College 
Class in Journalism. The material was collected and 
edited by students. Students then read the proof and 
followed the material through to its printed form. This 
plan will be pursued in larger measure in the future. 





THE REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


Friends of education in North Carolina should 
read carefully the report of the Educational Commis- 
sion. The complete report may be secured through the 
State Department of Education. A condensed sum- 
mary giving the most relevant facts will be published 
in Community Progress. The first installment appears 
in this issue. We suggest that readers keep this num- 
ber until after the second installment has been read. 
The second installment deals with educational tests, 
administration and supervision, teachers and teachers’ 
salaries and finances. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


The holiday season approaches in much more of 
the usual and the normal fashion. The Great War is, 
for us, two years in the past. Its gruesome details will 
soon become a dim memory. For us, Christmas may 
bring real cheer. But, ought we not pause in our self- 
ish plans for Christmas cheer to consider the real sig- 
nificance of this holiday? Have we built a Christian 
civiliation? Is our attitude toward the rest of the world 
really Christian? Numerous wars are still in process. 
Thousands of men, women and children are starving 
every day, and each night-fall ends only misery for 
hundreds of our brethren. In the name of Him who 
had always in mind those in want, in prison and in dis- 
tress we ought to make this Christmas season a time 
of consecration and dedication. To celebrate the birth 
of Christ, to seek only the selfish cheer of a Christmas 
holiday is superficial. To regard Christ seriously and 
to become consecrated to the building of a Christian 
world of brotherhood is fundamental. May the con- 
secration and the cheer go hand in hand this Christmas 
day. 





Christmas seals are emblems of an unselfish life. 


a 


“This may be the land of our fathers, but how | 


much more is it the land of the children?” 


Extreme optimism is as bad as extreme pessimism. — 


The extreme optimists says: “O, what’s the use; every- 


thing will come out all right in the end.” The extreme — 


pessimist says: “O, what’s the use; everything is go- | 
ing to the dogs anyway.” But, the balanced mind sees | 


both the difficulties and the promises. He sees the 


world as it is without allowing it to blur his ideal of — 


what it ought to be. 


“The most eminent students of American life has — 
said that the passion of the American is not for money,. 


as many observers have declared, but for education.” 
North Carolina is now attempting to put reason and 
fact behind the passion. 


North Carolina’s New Year resolution: 
an educational system which will take the State out of 
forty-third place! 


Recreation of the wholesome and constructive 
variety is an antidote for the evils of too much civiliza- 
tion. 


The State Assembly represents the people. If the 
people of North Carolina.earnestly desire an adequate 


To build 


system of education the assembly will obey the will | 


of the people. 


North Carolina 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


A periodical published twice a month 
by the faculty and students of the North 
Carolina College for Women. 


Acceptance for mailing at special 


rates of postage provided for in Sec- 
tion 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, au- 
thorized February 24, 1920. 
A. WAYLAND COOKE, P. M. 
All communications should be addressed to 
E. C. LINDEMAN, Managing Editor, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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te GREENSBORO CHAMBER WOULD 
INSTRUCT PEOPLE — 


The Association for the Promotion 
of Higher Education in North Caro- 
lina has undertaken a work that ap- 
_ peals to me, both as a citizen of the 
_ State and as an official of the Greens- 
boro Chamber of Commerce, as with- 
out a counterpart in altruistic, un- 
selfish service. And I can say with 
equal conviction that it has made such 
an appeal to every official, director 
- and member of our Chamber of Com- 
merce, and we propose to stand be- 
hind it, to assist it, to contribute to 
its success in every way possible. 
_ The Association had its beginning 
in a Citizens’ Committee, composed 
of some of the most competent busi- 
-ness men of Greensboro and the 
State, who believed—and still be- 
lieve—tHfat North Carolina has 
reached a stage in its educational 
work that is comparable only to 
“pankruptcy,” and that something 
should be done, and done immediate- 


— 
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realization of the crisis we are facing 
in equipment, machinery for higher 
education. 

That committee presented its case 
to the Directors of the Greensboro 
_ Chamber of Commerce, and so over- 
_ whelmed was our board by the magni- 
tude of the work proposed that it 
- was unanimously voted that we foster 
_ the movement and use our every in- 
_ fluence in presenting its aims to the 
_ people of the State. It was for that 
purpose that the Greensboro Cham- 
_ ber arranged the memorable dinner 
of November 12, 1920, and invited 
representative citizens from every 

corner of North Carolina to come and 
learn first hand of the deplorable 
conditions now surrounding the in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
State. Certainly no one who heard 
_the masterful presentation of the 
_ case made by Governor T. W. Bickett 
on that occasion could doubt the im- 
mediate necessity of action on the 
| part of every loyal Tar Heel. 

And, as the Greensboro Chamber 
' of Commerce approved the high pur- 
_ pose of the Citizens’ Committee that 
first conceived this vast project, so 
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ly, to arouse our citizenship to a 


does it approve now the plan and ac- 
tion that was outlined at the Novem- 
ber 12th dinner—a plan to use the 
North Carolina press in a gigantic ad- 
vertising campaign in presenting the 
facts in the case to the people. 

Certainly the people of North 
Carolina can back to the limit the 
Association that now has the work in 
hand. At the head of the organiza- 
tion is A. M. Scales, as general di- 
rector; J. EH. Latham as chairman of 
its executive committee; and these 
two outstanding figures in the State’s 
business, civic and educational life, 
co-operating with the contributors to 
the fund, will direct all expenditures 
as well as the whole publicity cam- 
paign. 

As president of the Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce, and as a citi- 
zen—a “buck private in the rear 
ranks’”—I would like to commend 
the work of the Association with all 
the power at my command. Its suc- 
cess does not depend upon _ the 
Greensboro Chamber; it does not de- 
pend upon any citizen nor group of 
citizens. It depends upon North 
Carolina as a whole. But more par- 
ticularly does it depend just now 
upon those men and women of com- 
parative wealth. who love their State 
more than material possessions. 

Our people as a whole do not know 
the facts! That is the point of this 
whole enterprise—we want to give 
them the facts! And it will take a 
minimum of $25,000 to put these 
facts before them. The men and 
women who make the opportunity 
possible—with their money!—will, in 
my humble opinion, be doing their 
State a greater service than has ever 
before been possible—greater, per- 
haps, than any that will ever be pre- 
sented to them. It really should not 
require organization to secure so 
small an amount—it should be vol- 
untarily contributed within twenty- 
four hours, and it would be if the 
people know the facts. 

J. R. OETTINGER, 
President Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce. 
























THE SHORTAGE AND THE 
REMEDY. 


President Howard E. Rondthaler. 


It is not so much a question of who 
| is to blame for the astonishing short- 
{ age in college capacities in North 
| Carolina as it is the question of how 
| this shortage can be most promptly 
| remedied. 

Unfortunately there seems to be an 
_impression that the mere addition of 
| dormitory space or lodgings equip- 
[ement’ will be sufficient to provide for 
| the several thousand additional high 
school graduates who will be knock- 
| ing at the doors of North Carolina’s 
| Colleges next September. 

| Not a few persons have seemed to 
orget that student must not merely 








be housed, but must have adequate 
class room facilities, class room 
equipment, laboratory space and 
equipment, social space and equip- 


ment, physical training space and 
equipment, and general assembly 
space and equipment. The mere 


physical problem is by no means 
solved when lodging space only is 
added or secured. 

Beyond this there must of course 
be adequate additions to the per- 
sonnel in faculties, increased profes- 
sors, assistants, and instructors. 

It is this tremendous problem of 
the total and well balanced instant 
growth of our several North Carolina 
institutions for higher learning, which 
presents such an imperative chal- 
lenge to the generous and thoughtful 


attention of the individual people of 
the State. 

Probably every college in North 
Carolina is now planning additional 
buildings and probably the total con- 
templated buildings will hardly meet 
and take care of the present student 
population without regard for the 
large increase which is certain to fol- 
low in view of the great growth in 
high school interest. 

Fortunately these are problems of 
growth and not of weakness. Fortu- 
nately the attention of the State is 
being earnestly directed to those 
matters months before the fall terms 
begin. 

It is certain that a great campaign 
of public information is absolutely 
necessary and if the past history of 
our people is an index to the future, 
we may have confidence that the wide 
dissemination of this crucial informa- 
tion will promptly return in an 
awakened public conscience as to the 
duties of the State at large and the 
responsibilities of the individual citi- 
zens in making possible an open door 
to every prepared pupil of every 
North Carolina High School. This 
and nothing less than this must be 
the program of our State if we are 
to act in all fairness towards the new 
and ambitious generation. 

Salem College. 





NORTH CAROLINA’S DECISION. 


President H. W. Chase. 


The State of North Carolina is fac- 
ing one of the most momentous de- 
cisions in its recent history. That de- 
cision will either unlock the doors of 
opportunity to thousands of the best 
young manhood and womanhood of 
the State, or it will leave them with 
ambitions unfulfilled and opportuni- 
ties thwarted and capacity for con- 
structive leadership sadly lessened. 
There can, I think, be no question as 
to what the State’s decision must be. 
It owes to every young man and wom- 
an within its borders, who has the ca- 
pacity and the worth, an opportunity 
for higher education. This is its 
plain duty, a duty which can be ques- 
tioned by no one who really believes 
that prosperity and progress in a 
democratic civilization must be based 
sotidly on education. There is no 
better investment for any state than 
investment in higher education. Its 
returns in happiness, in prosperity, in 
leadership are beyond calculation. 
North Carolina is blessed with won- 
derful human resources. The purest 
American stock in the country dwells 
within its borders. It but needs to 
develop the vast powers latent in 
these human resources to assure it a 
firm and permanent leadership among 
the states of the South and of the 
entire nation. No state has the moral 
right to deny itself such an oppor- 
tunity. The State of North Carolina, 
viewing its critical situation in higher 
education, can, I am certain, make 
but one choice, and that choice will 
as certainly as the sunrise bring to it 
happiness and leadership and vast 
achievement. 

The University of North Carolina. 
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AMBITIOUS PLANS OF THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL COLLEGES 


State and denominational institu- 
tions of higher learning in North 
Carolina are both urging improved 
facilities. The whole State is becom- 
ing aroused to the fact that all of 
the institutions, whether supported 
privately, or by state or church, must 
be enlarged in the matter of dormi- 
tory space, facilities and faculty, if 
the increasing number of students 
graduating from the high schools each 
year are to be given an opportunity 
for higher education. 

Methodists, Baptists, Presbyter- 
ians, Christians, Lutherans, Morav- 
ians and various other denominations 
have been within the last few years 
and still are making every effort to 
increase the facilities of their own 
schools and at the same time are en- 
deavoring to create a sentiment for 
higher education which will induce 
the people to demand that the legis- 
lature increase likewise the facilities 
of the State Schools. 

In the recent conferences of the 
Western Methodists at Salisbury and 
of the Eastern Methodists at Rocky 
Mount plans were enthusiastically 
discussed for raising the respective 
quotas of the two conferences in the 
$33,000,000 campaign to be waged 
in the spring for the endowment of 
the various Methodist schools of the 
Southern Methodist Episcopal Church. 
At the latter conference, Dr. W. P. 
Few, President of Trinity College and 
Dr. D. R. Anderson, President of 
Randolph-Macon, disowning any in- 
tention of antagonizing State Institu- 
tions, pointed out the peculiar obli- 
gation of the church in regard to edu- 
cation and urged the tremendous im- 
portance of the movement now being 
set on foot by the Methodists. Plans 
have been laid by the Churches and 
Alumni Associations of the various 
Methodist colleges for carrying this 
drive to a successful finish. 

All Colleges Are United In Purpose. 

The Presbyterians, and especially 
the alumnate of Flora Macdonald 
College, are waging a campaign to 
lift the debt of and further endow 





NORMAN ANGELL AT NORTH 
CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 


Norman ‘Angell, noted British pub- 
licist and writer, delivered two inter- 
esting lectures at the North Caro- 
lina College for Women early in De- 
cember. Mr. Angell discussed after- 
the-war problems, and the menace of 
a new order in Europe and America. 
He saw hope only in a spirit of trust 
among nations and a desire for co- 
operation that the shattered fabric 
of civilization might be built up 
anew. Some of his comments on 
present conditions were as follows: 

“Our complications are created 
more rapidly than our minds, opin- 
ions and prejudices move.” 

“Can men stop war? I say ‘Yes,,’ 


that college. It is a significant fact 
that in a meeting of the Guilford 
County Alumnae, for the purpose of 
waging the campaign for their par- 
ticular college, resolutions were also 
adopted favoring higher education in 
all its branches in North Carolina 
and pledging the members to urge the 
legislature to increase the funds of 
the State Colleges. 

In the Baptist Convention at Ashe- 
ville, the report from the educational 
committee showed that improvement 
is already being made in the Baptist 
schools as a result of the allotment 
to education in the $75,000,000 cam- 
paign of last year and greater im- 
provements are planned for the near 
future. 


A large endowment fund has re- 
cently been raised by the Moravians 
for Salem College and in the recent 
Moravian synod at Winston-Salem, 
indorsement was made of the educa- 
tional report which provided for the 
erection of a new building at their 
theological seminary. 


In recent conventions of Christians 
and Lutherans, forward steps have 
been taken with relation to their re- 
spective denominational schools, but 
what is more significant, there has 
also been expressed an interest in the 
general campaign for higher educa- 
tion in the State; and State, as well 
as denominaitonal schools, have come 
within the scope of their plans. 


The instances mentioned are but 
examples of the awakened interest of 
all churches and all institutions which 
have an educational program in the 
extension of the opportunities for 
higher education in the State. At 
last the churches have begun to real- 
ize that it is an impossibility for any 
one denomination to educate the 
state; and to fulfill the needs of the 
present situation, each denomination 
must not only improve its own schools 
but must do everything in its power 
to promote an increase in the capaci- 
ties and facilities of the State Schools 
as well. 


but I don’t know whether they ever 
will. War is the failure of human 
wisdom. The mere futility of war 
will not stop war; war is not inevit- 
able, however.” 

“In Europe there has evolved a 
dense population which cannot go on 
without certain processes of trade. 
There are nearly 100 millions in 
Kurope unable to support them- 
selves.” 

“France will go on coercing the 
central empires so long as she be- 
lieves indemnity can be exacted by 
that means.”’ 

“The competition for power will 
never cease until men realize it is 
ineffective. Before we can enter 
as nations into the contractual rela- 
tionships we must realize the inef- 
fectiveness of power.” 


“Nationalism and patriotism are to 
be redefined, or a league of nation 
won’t work. A policy of co-operation 
must be realized.” 

“You had better not talk of mak- 
ing a new society of nations if your 
pride urges ‘America first.’ ” 


“Instinet will destroy us unless we © 


can discipline it by foresight and in- 
telligence.”’ 

“Tt is far better to have a theory 
that is wrong than no theory at all.” 

“A thing is not practicable when 
you don’t believe in it; the determin- 
ing element is the human will.” 

“Tt is much less important as to 
whether America enters the league of 
nations, than what she does if she 
goes in or stays out.” 

““America has a definite interest in 
co-operating to restore European 
credit and trade.”’ 

“Germany can pay a vast indem- 
nity only by enormously axpanding ~ 
her foreign trade. You can’t control 
or exact it simply by power. There 


is no solution along the line of mili- — 


tary coercion.” 


‘““‘We haven’t yet put the relations 
of states upon any conscious basis of 
right.” 


WOMEN ADOPT LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM. 


In Raleigh, on November 27, the 
North Carolina Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs 
indorsed the legislative program in 
its entirety. 


Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, of Ra- 
leigh, one of the committee on the 
formulating of the program, de- 
clared: “All this program is being 
pushed by the State League of Wom- 
en Voters, and needs the support of 
all Women’s Federations in North 
Carolina.” 

The program, as adopted, suggest- 
ed measures for: 

1. The raising of age of consent 
from 14 to 16 years, among girls. 

2. The indorsement of the bill for 
state censorship of moving pictures. 

3. Adoption of the Mothers’ 
Law. 

4. New appropriation for Jackson 
Training School for boys. 

5. More adequate appropriation 
for Samarcand. 

6. An appropriation for a school 
for delinquent colored boys, similar 
to Jackson for white boys. 


WHEN WAR IS NO MORE. 


And he shall judge among many 
people, and rebuke strong nations 


Aid 


afar off; and they shall beat their | 


swords into plow-shares, and their. 
nation 
shall not lift up a sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any 


spears into pruning: hooks; 


more. But they shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig tree; 
and none shall make them afraid; for 


the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 


spoken it.—Micah iv., 3-4, 
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REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES. 


Governors of the states, the chief 
school officers, members of state 
boards of education and, in fact, all 
people who are interested as citizens 
in the improvement of educational 
facilities were invited to the confer- 
ences which have been and still are 
being held in different parts of the 
country in the interest of education. 
Dr. Claxton, in summoning the 
regional meetings, said: ‘‘The crisis 
in education consists essentially in 
this, that whereas in the past we have 
been able, despite low salaries paid 
to teachers, to obtain for the schools 
a constant stream of men and wom- 
en, many of whom, though without 
definite preparation, have been 
young men and women of more than 
usual native ability, many of them 
possessed of fine culture and fairly 
good general scholarship. However,’’ 
he continued, “under changed condi- 
tions we may not expect many of this 


WITH THE STATE PRESS 


“Behold the Day!’ 

“Tt is time to proclaim the day. The 
light has broken and nothing can 
| prevent its fierce light from dispers- 
_ing the cloud of illiteracy that has 
hung over North Carolina. 

“When the wealthiest business men 
and business women of North Caro- 
lina enlist as soldiers called to the 
colors in battle against illiteracy it 
‘is time to proclaim the day.’—Win- 

ston-Salem Journal. 






























“It is realized that the legislature 
will not put on an ambitious program 
for higher education unless the peo- 
_ple indicate their feeling that it is 
necessary. So it is proposed to go to 
the people with a campaign that will 
show them how inadequate present 
| facilities are and how necessary it is 
} that North Carolina keep abreast of 
|| the other commonwealths by making 
|} higher education available to its ever 
multiplying young people. 
| “It is hoped and expected that as 
}} a result of this educational campaign 
in behalf of higher education the peo- 
ple will be so aroused both to the 
necessity of taking care of its young 
men and young women for their own 
sakes and to the advantage of the 
State which must accrue from equip- 
!) ping these young people for leader- 
ship in all the varied lines of en- 
|} deavor that they will require of the 
}\ legislature a program which will meet 
}) Server. 


} “It is a peculiarity of the situation 
i that it is because her system of high 
Schools is succeeding too well that 
i) North Carolina’s system of higher 
education has broken down. The 
thousands of young men and women 
iithat the high schools have turned out 
have ovelwhelmed the colleges. The 
problem of the colleges has been 
transformed from a problem of fill- 


* 


Wing their dormitories to a problem of 


4 


ithe need.”——Raleigh News and Ob- - 





class in the future.”’ He believes that 
without increase in salary these 
teachers would not be able to remain 
in the profession and would be re- 
placed by young men and women of 
very mediocre ability which, in his 
words, ‘‘means. deterioration and 
disintegration of the public school 
system.” “The only salvation against 
it,” he says, “‘is to increase salaries to 
such an extent that young men and 
women will be induced to prepare 
themselves definitely for the teaching 
profession and, furthermore, to pro- 
vide schools in which they may be 
prepared.” 





The greatest thing in industry is 
the human factor and 

The greatest thing in the human 
factor is spirit; 

The chief problem of the human 
factor is relationship; 

The chief problem of human re- 
lationships is to beget good 
will. 

—Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER BILL 


Is__ the Sheppard-Towner bill 
worthy of every citizen’s consider- 
ation? If the life of the children 
and mothers around you is, and if 
you are interested in the future of 
humanity, then you must needs be 


interested in this bill which provides 
for $2,000,000 for the protection of 
our women during maternity. The 
fact that one-tenth of the children 
born in the United States never reach 
their first birthday shows that there 
is a pressing need for this protec- 
tion. What force can every com- 
munity put behind this bill to get it 
passed during the session of Con- 
gress which meets December €th? 
Our representatives and senators are 
supposed to represent the people whe 
send them to Congress. Will they ds 
it in this case, or do they know what 
the people want? Have you let it be 
known that you want this bill passed? 
If not, why not? 








fighting off the would-be students 
that they cannot accommodate. It 
is incredible that a State capable of 
developing in so few years a high 
school system so efficient should not 
be able to build a correspondingly 
efficient system of colleges, if it 
chose. North Carolina can do it, but 
as long as she is only vaguely aware 
of the inefficiency of the present sys- 
tem she is highly unlikely to choose 
to do it. 


“Tf this campaign is even measur- 
ably successful, it will set North 
Carolina in a most enviable position 
among the Southern states. Already 
we can boast institutions as strong 
in spirit and in the personnel of the 
teaching force as any state below 
Mason and Dixon; the collapse has 
been in the physical plants—the most 
easily remedied of all possible weak- 
ness. It is of inestimable value in 
the projection of any such scheme to 
know that all that the rest of us have 
to do is to provide the money—that 
the colleges themselves may be relied 
on to do the rest. 

“One man who is in position to 
know declares that if the endeavor 
succeeds half as well as it ought to 
succeed, it will put North Carolina 
at least 20 years ahead of all her 
neighbors. What such an advantage 
would mean to the State is absolutely 
beyond human computation. It is a 
matter that invites speculation, that 
lends wings to the imagination—a 
state with North Carolina’s immeas- 
urable natural advantages equipped 
with an educated citizenry, skilled to 
make the best possible us of all that 
nature has afforded. Yet it is a 
thing easily realizable. 


‘North Carolina, even with her 
crippled collegiate system, has grown 
enormously rich. But she has a bet- 
ter destiny than the land of Ophir. 
It is within her power to become, not 
merely a country of enormous 


wealth, but the nursery of great 
men.’”—Greensboro Daily News. 


At the Cross-Roads. 

“North Carolina is now at the 
cross-roads in her development as a 
State. One road leads to a fuller life 
with education paving its way, the 
other leads to a narrower life with 
ignorance paving its way. Which road 
her people are to take we cannot say, 
we do not know; but it is the duty of 
every person of North Carolina, who 
realizes what the road of Education 
means, to help make that sign at the 
cross-road: “Stop, Look and Listen” 
effective. To make it effective we 
must convince the people that to 
make our State stand where it should, 
in a place where we will no longer be 
ashamed to compare it with other 
States, we must have better educa- 
tion to make them see that the gain 
through education will be a greater 
value in a material way than it would 
if the people go on in ignorance 
putting their whole effort in gaining 
wealth. Up to this time the people 
have gone blindly on not seeing the 
sign, but now they are ready to stop 
and consider. The direction that 
they take will depend on the infor- 
mation they get in regard to the sit- 
uation and the effect it will have on 
our State, if it remains unchanged. 

“We, as the student-body, can no 
longer allow the people to remain 
uninformed about the real conditions 
in our State. We must put up a fight 
for a better public school system, and 
a larger appropriation for our Col- 
lege, so that never again will there 
be turned away 481 girls. We have 
to wage the battle with our Alumnae, 
with the University, and with every 
other College in our State. We are 
needed to help place North Carolina 
in her correct niche in the United 


States. Show your patriotism by en- 
listing your services now.’’—The 
Carolinian, 
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AND WHAT ABOUT OUR RURAL 
SCHOOLS? 


It is true that a great deal has been 
said and done in recent years toward 
the consolidation of rural schools. 
Nevertheless, a good many of us real- 
ize from the apalling situation now 
existing that however much has been 
said there has not enough actually 
been done. 

Just make a survey of the rural 
schools in our State. A great many 
of them are little  ill-ventilated, 
dingy, twenty-by-thirty-foot rooms 
into which are crowded sometimes 
fifty children at the great peril of 
their health. 
grades from one through six, all of 
which are in charge of one, either 


untrained or inexperienced, and 
therefore, incompetent teacher or 
rather, “hearer.” 


The following are some of the fac- 
tors which produce such a condition 
of wasted time: There are so many 
of these little schools that each has 
very limited funds. The recitation 
periods are about ten or fifteen min- 
utes in length. The teacher must 
hear about twenty lessons a day. 
With such small funds, efficient 
teachers cannot be procured. Where- 
ever sufficient funds are available to 
pay a good teacher, she cannot be 
obtained because she will realize that 
she cannot do good work when she 
must scatter her thought and energy 
over twenty lessons in one day and 
has only a fifteen minute period to 
use for each. 

Children attending 
had better be at home. They learn 
a few unrelated facts from text 
books—that’s all except wasting time. 
The teacher does not have the chance 
to develop ideas for them. 

Why not consolidate the rural 
schools, run school trucks, and secure 
efficient teachers for each depart- 
ment, thus giving teacher and child 
a fairer chance. 

Then the teacher can specialize 
thought and effort upon one subject 
which allows them to teach it to the 
children in such a way that makes 
them see it in its true value, or in 
relation to other things. Unless one 
sees things in relation, seeing is no 
good to them. 

Signed—‘“‘One who has been there 
in both capacities.” 


such schools 


LAND OF THE DAKOTAHS. 

A statewide pageant, to be known 
as “The Land of the Dakotahs,” is 
being planned in North Dakota by 
Alfred Arvold, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. According to 
the plan, pageants are to be held in 
large and small communities through- 
out the state, typifying the life of the 
people, both past and present, and 
involving all the forces of the com- 
munity. From these many local 
pageants, a general committee on 
pageantry is to be formed whose 
duty it will be to select incidents 
from the community pageants and 
- weld them into a great drama—‘“The 
Land of the Dakotahs.” Thus there 
may arise a great social drama of the 
people. 


These children are in - 


RALEIGH COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
ORGANIZE. 


A crowd of Raleigh’s most promi- 
nent citizens gathered together No- 
vember 18 at the Woman’s Club and 
organized the Raleigh Community 
Players. The following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Anne P. 
Bridgers; Vice-President, Dr. W. C. 
Horton; Secretary, Miss Nell Battle 
Lewis; Treasurer, Dr. Robert Noble. 
A committee was chosen to select and 
report on the first play and players 
chosen for production on December 
2. The players voted then to invite 
the Carolina Playmakers to come to 
Raleigh and present their folk plays 
this winter. The Raleigh Players are 
a lively and enthusiastic group and 
hope to make the noble art of the 
Drama live in the Capital City. This 
organization was inspired by and is 
an outgrowth of the community 
drama work being carried on at the 
University by the Carolina Play- 
makers, 


Literature In a Changing Age.— 
Ashley H. Thorndike, 318 Pages. 


One of the most stimulating dis- 
cussions of literature which has been 
published for some time is this volume 
by Professor Thorndike. He empha- 
sizes the fact that literature is a 
form of human activity continuous 
but ever changing, modified by the 
vast development of industry, democ- 
racy and science, and linked with 
great social movements. Though his 
special concern is English literature 
of the nineteenth century, in a 
thoughtful chapter, ‘‘The Future,’’ 
Professor Thorndike suggests some 
of the changes which seem likely in 
the literature of the future, and some 
of the influences that will be most 
felt in literature. 


Field Work and Social Research By 
F. Stuart Chapin, (8 vo.) 222 Pages. 


This is a practical hand book and 
guide for social workers, as well as a 
text for courses in social investiga- 
tion. While it treats fully the theory 
and underlying principles of social 
research, the main emphasis is upon 
the practical side—actual field work 
and the interpretation of data. It 
discusses the approach to field work, 
its scope and organization, and the 
special problems connected with field 
work, including the editing, classifi- 
cation, tabulation and interpretation 
of data. 


CLAXTON GIVES NEEDS OF 
STATE. 


Are better schools needed? Can 
the people of North Carolina afford 
to pay the price? These are the 
questions asked and answered by 
Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton in a report which he has 
compiled in an effort to awaken the 
state to its needs and to show North 
Carolina her duty. 

That better schools are needed is 























































re arate: 


Shoe by the facts of poor atten 
ance, shortness of school terms and 
low salaries of teachers. That the 
state can afford to pay the price is 
demonstrated by the fact that it is 
near the top in wealth. It is inter-— 
esting to know that, in fifty years, 
North Carolina has spent $22,250,000 
for state colleges and institutions ‘and 
that, last year, $45,000,000 was speng 
for tobacco and snuffs. ; 

Concluding the article Mr. Claxton 
says: “From these figures it seems 
quite probable that in all the 250 
years of the history of North Caro- 
lina, as colony and state, the people 
have expended for education in 
schools of all grades and kinds, public 
and private, several million dollars 
less than the amount of taxes paid 
to the treasurer of the United States 
in a single year.” 


+ 


Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, new 
President of the University of Michi- 
gan, in inaugural address: 


“In America a modern prophet 
could truthfully proclaim ‘My peo- 
ple are destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge.’ : 
“Experience alone can banish pro- 
vincialism. Positive lack of knowl- 
edge of American conditions is chiefly 
responsible for the continuation of 
some evils. Failure to be intelligen’ 
on public issues accounts for much 0! 
our weakness. The people neec 
knowledge. 


IS NORTH CAROLINA q 
FINANCIALLY ABLE? 4 
North Carolina was fourth in | | 
Union last year in value of We 
crops produced—the amount | 
totalling about $700,000,000. — | 
North Carolina was fourth | 
from bottom in literacy, among | 
the states of the Union. | 
North Carolina paid into the | 
Federal treasury last year over |f 
$160,000,000, much more than 
any Southern’ state. | 
North Carolina now has 150, - i 
000 automobiles, which cost as | 
to upkeep $50,000,000 annually. | 
North Carolina has a popu- |i) 
lation now of 2,556,486. The |] 
city of Detroit has a few less | 
than 1,000,000. q 
Detroit is now spending $31,- | 
000,000 annually on its public | 
schools. In fifty years North | 
Carolina has spent $22,250,000 
on its schools of all types. . 
North Carolina spent last jf} 
year $45,000,000 on tobacco Wi 
and snuffs. | 
The North Carolina sweet \i) 
potato crop in one year could 
buy the college plants and 
equipments of the state. a 
Is North Carolina financial y 
able to meet the educational 
needs of the youth of the state? 
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‘a COMMUNITY 


— Social agencies have pooled their financial budgets 
In Many communities during the past five years. There 
is now ; sufficient experience upon which to base con- 


: The Chamber of Commerce of the City of Greens- 
_ boro recently appointed a committee to make a study of 
col munity budgets in a large number of cities. This 
committee made an exhaustive study and has made its 
ort to the Chamber of Commerce. This body im- 
iately adopted the report and the community 
get plan of raising 
NCES - age local social 


ding the Greensboro 
: The report of 


JANUARY 15, 1921. 








Ne NN 


art ceaselessly utter; and we can grow 
only by keeping ourelves in vital com- 
munion with the world within and with- 


out us.” —Spalding. 
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BUDGETING 


erous financial campaigns during the year, the convic- 
tion has grown that the problem is much broader than 
merely the raising of financial support for our welfare — 
agencies. . 

Before making specific recommendations the Com- _ 
mittee desires to state the arguments for and against 
the Community Budget plan of handling finances for 
social agencies. The study which this Committee has 
conducted reveals that Community Budgets are desir- 
able for the following reasons: 

I, The Community 
Budget plan of financing 
social agencies makes the 
entire administration of 


P ENN such agencies upon a 
Eat business basis. 
“We are born to grow—this is the word I]. Experience indi- 
which religion, philosophy, literature and cates that larger sums of 
money. are secured 


through the Community _ 
Budget than through the ~ 
separate efforts of indi- — 


vidual agencies. This 
makes possible an exten- ce) 
ion of work. ee 


Il. 
indicats that the Com- — 
munity Budget makes a 
wide appeal among giver. Whereas the separate plan 
of raising funds tends to enlist the support of a small 
number, the Community Budget plan multiplies the 
number of givers from two to ten-fold. 

IV. Under the Community Budget plan of rais- — 
ing funds it becomes necessary for the various social 
agencies to adhere to certain standards of work and ad- © 
ministration; this greatly increases the efficiency of ; 
these agencies. ‘ 

V. The investigation indicates that the efficiency . 


Experience also 


- 


(Continued on Next Page.) 








“COMMUNITY “BUDGETING. 
(Continued from bege one. Fe 


of many agencies is further in- 
creased by freedom from financial 
worries on the part of the execu- 
tives. In some cases employes who 
have previously devoted consider- 
able time to the collection of funds 

‘ean be used in other service. 

VI. ‘The combination of higher 
standards of work and a larger 
group of supportérs results in a 
wider knowledge of the agencies 
and their programs; more people 

- learn about social work and this in 
itself insures better service. 

VIl. The Community Budget 
-fosters the ‘spirit of co-operation. 
When the social agencies reveal 
their willingness to co-operate with 
each other this spirit is dissemi- 
nated throughout the Community. 

VIII. Experience indicates that 
the Community Budget plan of 
raising funds leads to other forms 
of co-operation which eventually 
eliminate duplication and over-lap- 
ping of programs of work. 

IX. The Community Budget 
plan enlists a larger and more en- 
thusiastic group of campaign work- 

- ers, because of the knowledge that 
this ‘single effort makes unneces- 
sary numerous demands for serv- 
ice. 

Inasmuch as investigation fails to 
reveal that any community which has 
given the Community Budget plan a 

fair trial has ever abandoned this plan 
to return to the old ‘‘hit-or-miss,” 

“each agency-for-itself”’ plan, it has 

‘been difficult for the Committee to 
discover valid objections to the plan. 

Some few difficulties which should be 

considered, however, are: 

1 Certain agencies feel that 
the Community Budget plan de- 

- prives them of the personal and in- 

timate relationship between them- 

selves and their supporters. 

To overcome this objection it 
seems a common practice to permit 
the individual giver to designate 
_ the agencies to which he con- 

‘tributes. 

2. Some agencies Reece the 
Community Budget plan of raising 
‘funds and then avoid their respon- 
sibility of permitting the Com- 
munity Budget Committee to per- 
form all the work. 

‘To overcome this objection this 
Committee is making a_ specific 
recommendation to the effect that 
each agency which accepts the 
terms of the plan shall also give a 
guarantee regarding the amount of 
_- service to be rendered in the finan- 
cial campaigns. 

- 8. In some cases where the 

' Community Budget plan has been 

in operation it has been discovered 

. that certain agencies increase their 

budgets in an unwarranted degree. 

_. The Committee deblieves that 

“ash the plan which it is proposing for 

- the City of Greensboro will render 

this objection of slight importance. 

4. Where Community Budget 





or pe oereton Secretaries are em- 


cial and certain affiliat & 
While the Committee - believe 


that ultimately a whole-time secre- Le 


tary will be necessary and desir- 
able, it feels that this should be and 
wil be a natural development after 
the present plan has brought about 
a clearer understanding of com- 
munity needs and has promoted a 
more cordial co-operation between 
all our agencies. Therefore, the 
Committee in its recommendations 


now is proposing an initial Com-_ 


munity Budget without an em- 

ployed secretary. 

It will be seen that the above ob- 
jections are in reality merely difficul- 
ties inherent in almost every form of 
human co-operative effort. The Com- 
mittee believes that they constitute 
opportunities for failure which should 
be guarded against but that they do 
not constitute valid objections to the 
general plan of Community Budgets. 

The Committee desires to make the 
folowing recommendations: 

First. The Committee recom- 
mends that a Community Budget 
for financing local social agencies 


be established in the City of 
Greensboro. 
Second. The Committee recom- 


mends that a Community Budget 
Commission shall be established to 


carry out the tasks involved in the 


Community Budget. 
Third. The Committee recom- 
mends that this Community Budget 
Commission shall be organized on 
the following basis: 


(a) Determine at once _ the 
number of social agencies that are 
willing to co-operate in the Com- 
munity Budget plan. 

(b) When the number of par- 
ticipating agencies is determined 
the Community Budget Commis- 
sion may be constituted. We sug- 
gest that this commission shall con- 
sist of: of 


1. Two persons representing 
each agency; one to be a profes- 
sional worker and the other to rep- 
resent the giving or supporting 
public. Each agency to have the 
right of selecting its representa- 
tives on the Commission. 


2. A number of members of the 
Commission equal to a number of 
agencies participating to be ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


(Assuming that six agencies agreed 
to participate in the Community 
Budget, the Commission would then 
be made up of: 

Six professional social workers. 

Six supporters of these agencies. 

Six citizens appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce.) 

3. We suggest that the method 
of electing oofficers, doing busi- 
ness, etc. be left in the hands of the 
Commission. “Special Committees 
required for expediting the work 


of the Commission, such as Execu-— 
tive Committee, Budget Commit- _ 





sent with 
record of work for the past y 
the total amounts of its ue 





















































































econ. to the organ 
a Community Budget Commis: 
shall be taken te the Chat nb 


mends that a certain standard s 
be set for admission to the 
munity Budget. me sugges 
following: 

1. Any agency woh is “car: 
ing on a program of social wor. 
the City of Greensboro — 
eligible to membership- in 
Greensboro Community Bu 
Commission, providing - os 

(a) ‘That it will agree to f 
ish an stimate of its annual bi dg 
at least four weks in advance « 
the Community Budget campa 

(b) That it will agree ) 
sent its books of record (inch 
records of work as well. 
finances) to the Commission 
requested. aces : 

(c) That it will. agree ‘to 

its estimated budget 





the past five years. 


(d) That it will agree ue 
just its book- keeping ae 


(e) That it wil agre not 
carry on any financial campa 
Be penarcy -or indepen a. 


provided for bs the Cons 


(f) That it will agree 
direct gifts, except end 
not taken into account i 
tioning the Budget, shall b: 
ducted from its slope Lo 
community Budget. | 


(g) That the agen 
local executive board 
trols its business affair meee 
(h) That it pledges ful co- 
tion in financial campaigns 
placing at the disposal o: e | 
paign Committee its 
personnel and one 
as practicable. 

Sixth. The Comr 
mends that finances s 
agency through ~ 




























‘rate from the mene 
but that each agency sh. 















ee Camp and Play- 
round Association. 


ahh, Although the purpose 
_the Communiyt Budget as at 


‘only, the Committee recom- 
that steps be taken as quick- 
ossible to co-ordinate pro- 
of work as well. To this 
recommend that one of the 
tasks of the Commission 
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gaged in family ‘ ‘ease” eos 
ie will be aeted that 


Carolina Children’s 
Home Society. 
reensboro Board of Public 


suggests 


t planned is financial feder-_ 


_ The Ellemosynary Institutions. ne 





Ninth. 
only the regular budgets of local 
philanthropic and charitable insti- 
tutions are included in the present 
plan. Later it may appear feasible 
to cover in a single campaign all 
public financial appeals of every 
nature, including national »r other 


. outside appeals in addition to our 
with an emergency 


local needs, 
fund for needs which cannot be 
anticipated. 


In the meantime, the Committee 
that the 
Budget Commission be directed to 
appoint a sub-committee to serve as 
an investigating agency in connec- 
tion with any outside appeals which 
may be presented as representing 
a possible financial campaign, with 
a view to deciding if such cam- 
paigns be conducted, and_ to 
scheduling same to the best inter- 
ests of the cause represented and 
of the citizens of Grensboro, 


_ Group conferences; Associated Charities, Rural Welfare 
Industrial Community Workers, 
retaries, County Superintendents of Public Welfare, ‘Play 
und Directors and Institutional Boards. 


Traveling Aid 


Dr. E. C. Branson, 
“Recreation and Social Progress,’ 


ProfekG: 


Programs of Community 


aed representing Community Service, Inc., Y. M. 
id Y. W. C. A., Churches, Schools, Boy Scouts, ete. 


Correlation | of Secial Agencies, Dean Howard oe 


Community 

















































It was the reastou iMenchone the aay 
South, until a few years ago, for — 
every rural community to- have a aes 
Debating Society. All the younger _ 
men expected to be lawyers, and as 
such, enter politics, and become con- 
gressmen, judges, governors—Presi- 
dent if absolutely necessary. They 


needed practice in public speaking 
The older men, si hades 


reached congress or the 


bench, needed an opportunity to ex- 
press ‘themselves. 


bating Society flourished. ~- 
It was an excellent institution. — I 








it was Npvedtioee the best oppor 


tunity for self-expression in the com 
munity. 


The Community Forum has tate 
its place in our modern rural com-— 
munities. - Our Forum consists of the 
women as well as the men. And 
while political questions are still dis- 
cussed, matters of local community — 
interests—vital and interesting to 
every one in the community—econ- _ 
stitute the main topics of discussion, . 


Following is a list of suggested 
topics for debate or for discussion inc 
the Community Forum. The list is _ 
made up principally from A Com-. 





_ munity Center, by Henry EK. Jackson: — 


1. What difference would it make ~ 
in this community if all the a bi 
were hard-surface roads? 


2, Are country people healthier 2 
than town people? 3 


3. How many people died in thi 
community last year, and how ma oe 
of those deaths could have been pre ey 
vented? 







4. How much money does” out 
community spend? What for? Ho 
is the money raised and expended? 


5. Why are country boys e ving 
the farm? ‘ 
6. Is farming a paying business 


7. How much food is produce 
this community? How much 
produced by unpaid labor on 
dren? 


POs 
own a farm? 


9. Why do so many boys 
fail to finish school? 


10. Why is the cost of I li 
high? 5: 


Ls, 




















These sigeene ‘aie 
cussed as they are, in 
questions, or fre meu, 
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EXTRACTS FROM GOVERNOR MORRISON’S 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. | 


“We must take humane care of all our defective 
and unfortunate people whose misfortunes are of a 
character that they cannot care for themselves.” 

“We must make the common schools for the train- 
ing and education of our children as good as any in the 
world.” = ke 

“Tt is no disgrace that our common schools have 
been so successful as to overcrowd our institutions of 
higher learning. But it will be a badge of shame and 
degradation if the higher institutions of learning are 
not promptly made adequate for the demands which the 
success of our effort to educate all the people have so 
rapidly made upon these institutions.” 

“We must have good surface roads in the State. 
The main highways must be of hard surface and de- 
- pendable every day in the year.” 

“We must adopt a new system of taxation in 
* which State taxation and county and other local taxa- 
tion will be completely separated.” 

“The credit of our State is in a most healthy con- 
dition, and those who are solicitous of future genera- 
tions could not complain of the increase of our public 
indebtedness for these great purposes when they reflect 
that North Carolina has heretofore created practically 
no public debt for future generations to pay, and that 
we would, if this program is carried out, transmit to 
those who come after us a heritage nobler by far with 
_ the indebtedness than it would be without it.” 
| “The reactionary will whimper to the timid that 
this is a bad time to expend so much money because of 
the depressed condition of our whole business life. 
* * * Times are hard, but they do not approach 
the severity of conditions which we have met with cour- 

age in the past.” 
| “North Carolina is one of the truly rich and great 
states of the Union, and nothing can keep prosperity 
from soon returning except our own cowardice and 
_ pessimism. 


COMMUNITY BUDGETS. 


The nineteenth century was one of insitutionalism. 
~The development of multifarious institutions and _or- 
ganizations for various purposes was at its height in 
1914 when the “Great Interruption” came. During the 
- days of stress and danger the spirit of co-operation be- 
gan to make itself manifest, But, when the danger was 


) 


if itis not toendin suicide. | St 






em and at. The reaction is contrar 
all forces of a constructive nature in modern life. -Co- 
operation must become the order of the coming world 
In the sphere of social agencies the spirit af os 
operation has become known through the movement 
to pool all separate budgets in one community budget. i 
This plan is meeting with success in numerous com= 
munities in all sections of the country. It is not only a~ 
sensible and business-like method of handling the : 
finances of community institutions but it is inevitable. 
The hit-and-miss, unorganized methed of campaigning 
for and disbursing funds for social agencies is wasteful | 
of energy, time and money. It cannot continue indefi- 2 
nitely. The communiyt budget is a concrete demon- 
stration of the fact that the community is more impor- 
tant and more vital than any of its institutions or its” : 
parts. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 3 

The Genera! Assembly which is now in session isp 
probably being watched more scrupulously than any 
previous Assembly of late years. The thinking people 
of the State have given this body a challenge; this 
challenge is virtually a request to push politics to the 
background and to replace it with statesmanship.. The 
politician expected his rewards in the present; the 
statesman knows that his will come only in the future. : 
The time was when a representative of the people based j 
his contention for success on the principle that he had 
reduced taxation. The time is soon to come when th 
representative of the people will be required to meet the 
far severer test of real progress. The primary question 
before the spree Assembly is not,. how much will you. 
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Il. Tests and Recommendations. 

ere given under the direc- 
tne Educational Commission 
ut how the children of North 
lina compared in ability in read- 
spelling, arithmetic and history 
children of corresponding ages 


city school children read no 
than good sixth grade children 
ere, and that they appear to be 
rs behind the standard read- 
achievements of .children who 
plete an eight year program. But 
worst conditions are found in 
ools. In no case did any 
f seventh grade rural children 
of the counties tested, equal 
ard of reading for grade six. 
eventh grade scores for all the 
tested, approximate the 
d score for grade five; and ‘the 
ade scores are about equal to 
e third grade should make. 
ral therefore, the reading ca- 
of fifth and seventh grade 
ils is fully two years below 
vement of good fifth and 
rade city schools elsewhere, 
year or more behind the 
ents of the children of cor- 
iding grades in the better city 
of North Carolina. 
the reading tests given to high 
, the scores made by North 
a pupils were in every in- 
wer than the scores made in 
grades in schools outside of 
te. Larger North Carolina 
red 48.3 per cent.; Kansas 
).4 per cent.; Boulder, Colo., 
nt. Even so, the 119 high 
seniors in the rural high 
£ McDowell, Pitt, Rowan and 
nties scored less than do the 
‘in any high school reported 
ide the state. 
ling, the schools of North 
rank lower in every case 
standard for the grade 


Wake 
ou 


d. EB ut in ease of the city schools . 
10se of the larger towns, the 


na O 
res were only slightly below stand- 


‘ithmetic, tests were given to 
yw well children could add and 
The results indicate that 
thmetic in the schools of 
is below standard. 
orn addition score for 
grade children in cities of 
is eighteen problems cor- 

enty in test. The seventh 
dren in larger and smaller 
of North Carolina made an 
score of fifteen problems, 

ans they are about one and 
ear below where children 

in ability to add; indeed, 
‘tance did the seventh grade 
-any city of North Caro- 
andard of sixth grade 
schools elsewhere. 
multiplication the 
hi Ok 
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(By John H. Cook.) 


dren in the larger and smaller city 
schools is slightly less than the nor- 
mal achievement of the sixth grade 
in good schools. In the one, two and 
three-teacher schools, the seventh 
grade made scores only a little bet- 
et than the standard score for grade 
ve, 

In history, the results of our rural 
schools in testing for historical infor- 
mation are still more unsatisfactory, 
as seventh grade rural children did 
only about one-half as well as sixth 
gerade children are expected to do. 
The various types of schools did even 
less well on thought questions in his- 
tory. In no single school, rural or 
city, does the achievement of the chil- 
drn on these thought questions ex- 
ced the standard for the sixth grade; 
and the smaller the school, the less 
satisfactory the results. 

In summary, the Commission re- 
ports: ‘In elementary schools as in 
high schools, pupils do not learn thor- 
oughly the fundamental things which 
the schools are designed to teach; the 
results compared with the results ob- 
tained elsewhere in the United States 
whether ‘cities, towns, or rural dis- 
tricts—are uniformily to the disad- 
vantage of North Carolina.” 

The progress of children through 
the grades was also far from satis- 
factory. The average time spent in 
the first grade by the rural child was 
found to be 2.4 years. Fifty per 
cent. of the rural school children and 
thirty-five per cent. of the city chil- 
dren never get beyond the sixth 
grade. In the larger cities thirty- 
seven per cent. of the elementary 
school enrollment were behind the 
grade in which according to their age 
they should be. Of these 7,745 were 
behind one grade; 4,110, two grades; 
1,805, three grades; 744, four grades; 
346, five or more grades. 

A rather typical primary grade was 
found to be made up as follows: Two 
children, six yedrs of age; 4, seven; 
3, eight; 6, nine; 2, ten; 1, eleven; 1, 
twelve; 1, thirteen. What a_ privi- 
lege it would be and what an inspira- 
tion to teach a class so constituted! 

It must be borne in a mind that 
these conditions were revealed by a 
scientific, impartial survey and are 
results of tests. given in most part 
by North Carolinians. It will profit 
us little to dispute their accuracy; 
rather, let us inquire as to the rea- 
sons for these undesirable conditions. 
Among others, the following reasons 
are responsible for the undesirable 
results. 


An Enriched Curriculum With a 
Longer School Day. 


At present the core of the ele- 
mentary curriculum even in the best 





schools consists of reading, writing, - 


spelling and arithmetic. This is true 
schools as well as rural 


schools. In a few schools drawing 


_chil- receives commendable attention; in 


s 


eens ot ee 
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still fewer manual training is pro- 
vided for boys and cooking and sew- 
ing for girls: Industrial art, free 
play, physical education, and music 
with notable exceptions are very sad- 
ly neglected. : 
It is worthy of mention that the 
poorest showing in the three Rs 
made in schools where scarcely any- | 
thing else was taught. This finding 
substantiates the opinion that the 
best method to secure thorough 
ground work in the fundamentals is 


by enriching the course of study ~ 


rather than by continual repetition in 


‘the circle of an impoverished course 


of study. 

With a varied program appealing 
to the interest of the children the 
length of the school day should be 
made more than the present avreage 
three and one-half hours. The Com- 
mission recommends that the school 
session in cities consists of five and 
one-half hours per day; and in the 
rural districts, six hours. 

Betier Prepared and Better Paid 

Teachers. 

The poor showing made by the 
children of our state in the element- 
ary grade is not to be wondered at 
when the training, preparation and 
experience of the elementary teach- 
ers is considered; 33.6 per cent. of 
the elementary teachers have less 
than high school preparation, while 
51.7 per cent. of our elementary 
teachers have no training, profes- 
sional or academic, beyond that of 
the high school. Only ten per cent. 
of the elementary teachers have had 
any normal school training at all 
while a meager 6.3 per cent. have had 
a full normal course. 

More than one-half of the element- 
ary teachers of the state have had 
less than five years of experience. 
Twenty per cent. of the teaching 
force taught their first school this 
year, while fifty-two per cent. of the 


teachers go into new positions this 


year. We cannot expect the quality 
of instruction to improve noticeably 
unless provisions are made for the 
better training of our, teachers and 
for keeping our better teachers in the 
profession. Much is to be desired, 
too, in stability of tenure. 

But for the year 1920-21 the aver- 
age salary of the white teacher is four 
hundred and htirty dollars ($430.00) ; 
for the colored teacher, two hundred 
and ninety-five dollars ($295.00). A. 
teaching force well prepared by 
training and well equipped by natural 
ability for this work is not likely to 
be secured at a yearly renumeration 
less than that paid on the average to 
unskilled labor. Bs ory 

Again, there are insufficient facili- — 


ties for training the two thousand ~ 


elementary teachers who begin the 
work each year. Present teacher 
training institutions of the state do 


not, at the very best, supply more e oa 
than one hundred of this number. — 
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teen hundred others? 








What about the training of the nine- 
This highly 
important problem the Commission 
= : has failed utterly to solve. In view of 
the fact that forty-five per cent. of 


the children of the state never go be- 


yond the sixth grade, it behooves us 
that. these children be very. well 


~ taught within that time. The only 
‘teachers that nearly one-fourth of 
our school population will ever know 
will be untrained teachers of the ele- 
mentary grade. There is no more im- 
portant problem facing our educa- 
tional authorities today than that of 
training teachers of the elementary 
schools who are to start properly the 
' children of the state on the way to 
an education. The work of all other 
schools, secondary schools, the col- 
lege and university, must rest upon 


the foundation work of the element- 


‘ary teacher. The state should pro- 
vide for the adequate training of 
these teachers. 


Better Administration and 
Supervision. 


The poor results revealed in the 
rural district is probably the result of 
inadequate supervision. Most of the 
inexperienced teachers had to work 
out their own salvation without any- 
one to help or direct them. Even 
with well trained teachers, supervis- 
ion is needed, but in a teaching force 
one-fifth of whom are inexperienced, 
adequate supervision is indispensable. 
There were only fourteen rural super- 
visors last year. There are a few 
more this year, but the Comraission 
recommends that as soon as possible. 
that boards of education be required 
to employ trained supervisors; at 
least one for every fifty teachers. 

Again, the present tendency to- 
wards securing professionally trained 
superintendents in city and _ county 

~ has been commended by the Commis- 
sion with recommendations that a 


minimum academic and professional 


preparation be required of all super- 
intendents. It is suggested that 


every county superintendent should - 


be at. least a college graduate, with 
one year of special preparation in 
educational supervision and adminis- 
tration. In view of the fact that not 


more than forty of the hundred coun-- 


ty superintendents now in office can 
possibly be said to be trained for 


their work and that twenty have not 


had the equivalent of a high school 
education and that forty others of 
- the county superintendents have had 
from only one to two years in col- 
lege, this recommendation is certainly 
timely and wise. The educational 
' leadership of the state must be vested 
only in those whose training and pro- 
_ fessional wisdom is far above that re- 
- quired of teachers. Salaries for ad- 
-ministrators. and supervisors should 
be made sufficient to secure those of 
proper training and high ability for 
these positions. 





Better Financial Support. 


sary to raise 


, the improvement neces- 





North Carolina from their p 


low rank among the state school sys- — 


tems will cost money. As in all other - Greensboro being centra 


things, efficiency does not come 
cheap, but yet the efficiency of the 
schools costing more will yield a 
higher return on the investment than - 
do our present schools with only. 
cheapness to recommend them. Not 
only must there be a larger financial 
support, but it must be distributed 
according to the need of counties so 


that. educational opportunities, edu-_ 


cational efficiency, and the tax bur- 
den requisite to secure these will be 
equalized as far as possible. It is 
not right that a child living in one 
county be denied the educational op- 
portunity which a more fortunate 
county is able to give its children. 
Nor is it right that because a county 
is poor that it should be forced to pay 
several times the amount of tax paid 
by another county to secure these ad- 
vantages. 


As has been well said in the report, 


progress depends upon these two. 
factors: 
“1. The willingness of the people 


to look at the problem in a large way, 
considering it not from a - selfish 
standpoint of a single district nor 
even a county, but rather from a 
point of view of the state taken as a 
whole. 


“9. Willingness of the people to 
pay, up to the measure of their actual . 
ability, for the improvements that 
have been recommended.” 


Again, our suggestions involve 
large expenditures, but the state can 
afford them. As our educational 
facilities develop, our wealth will in- 
crease; we shall be able to spend 
more still in training children of the 
state. Breaking the vicious circle of 
poverty and ignorance, we shall have 
started a beneficient circle of intel- 
ligence and efficiency. 


CONFERENCE OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA ENGLISH TEACHERS. 


The North Carolina State Council 
of English Teachers is an organiza- 
tion still in its infancy; but not in its 
infancy in ideas and ambitions for 
the furtherance of English work in 
all our schools—public schools and 
colleges. 


The Council met last year with the 
Teachers’ Assembly at Raleigh, but 
the meeting was not entirely satis- 
factory because of the full program 
of the Assembly that conflicted with 
the Council’s sessions. The Execu- 
tive Committee decided, therefore, 
that it would be wise to have their 
meeting this year separate from the 
regular Assembly. 


The time of that meeting will be 
announced in January; but, it will be 


some tame near the end of February | 


or first of March. 


The Committee is going to male: 
_ th dest Coun- | 
_ cil has ever had. The Council will - 


this the very best meeting the 





‘Teachers College, knows the 


ence, but a working conferen 






































































































ters. 


it is believed that we can 
have a large representatio 
English teachers. It will 
gram that every English tea 
be interested in. | Ke 

The chief speaker- an 
force of the discussions is 
very practical views and 0 
tional vigor. Professor Ab 


teachers’ problems; knows t 
from the composition and th 
ture standpoints; and he is 
with the college viewpoint a 
the secondary school viewpoi 

The program will include . 
sion of very particular, defin: 
jects led by teachers in 0 
schools, city schools, teachers fron 
the University and College 

It will not be a theorizin 





which inspiration and definite | 
may be carried into the English w 
of our state... eos 
The Executive Committee 
Council is composed of th 
ing: President, Alonzo © 
North Carolina College; 
dent, Miss Rennie Peels, 
N. C.;  Secretary-Treasu 
Mary L. Smith, Durha 
Reportorial Secretary, - 
Doub, Winston-Salem, N. 
bers at large, Professor L. 
Greensboro College; Miss 
Wiley, Winston-Salem, N. 








It is not the certain two-ro 
school house that the write 
ing about so much as the n 
acted as principal there last yea 
was one of those who had fz 
two subjects at a preparator, 
could not graduate, and. 
ly, began teaching. This He 
service is preventing the grow 
schools in the rural comm 
North Carolina. If North 
boys and girls are to ha 
-mitted them, ideals for d 
society, men and wome 
and better education m 
work in the rural schoo 





The State is und 
to itself and to the peopl 
State to provide as n 
possible full and eq 
tunities for all the ch 
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hree distinct lines of effort are 
_to parent-teacher associations. 
ese are important, each will 
thers, and none will. ever 
ith any of the others. These 
s of effort are as follows: 
work for school. 

nd, work for general com- 
betterment, especially with 
se to youths who are no 
in school. 

d, serious study of the nature 
ldhood and youth, and prob- 
rtaining to them; or of other 
of equal importance such 
cipal organization and gov- 
, and” problems connected 


Plans of Work r 


wing is an outline which is 
ed to be suggestive rather than 
of some subjects for in- 
n and some kinds of activi- 


\. The external and physical char- 
ristics of the school. | 
an 1~ grounds, are they 
xr play? Have they appara- 
- other appliances for outdoor 
What improvements 
sly needed? 
building— its heating, ven- 
let facilities, Cleanliness, 
r neral care may be investi- 


ment. for successful teach- 
‘ should be made of the 
ating, blackboard space, 
ppliances, general home- 
and cheer of the various 


teacher should be asked 
n: What do you need 
ke your work more effec- 
t of real needs as teachers 
ight be made the subject 
tion, and means taken to 


ization and administration 
school. 

e eneral study may be made 
last school report. 

school fund—how much; 
at a proportion of the total 
vy divided and administered? 
vy is the school. board con- 
Is there a woman on the 
] boa d?. 

eachers adequately paid? 
Get from the city superintend- 
pervising principal a list 
ost urgent needs of the 
discuss the same. 

1 schools should be visited 
nd reports made as to 


ntary school. 
piper out of school 
- Is there an at- 


sae report? 


children repeated 


children age 


provided for? Is there an ungraded 


room? 
4. Do all children have training in 
music, drawing, domestic science, 


manual work, gymnastics? 


Sas there medical and dental in-_ 


spection? 
6. What vocational guidance if 
any: does the school provide? 
. A study should be made of: 
a. The vacation school. 
b. The open air school. 
8. Nutrition of school children. 


a. The school lunch. 

b. Milk for school children. 

e. Providing scales for weighing 
school children. 

d. Record cards for physical 
measurements of school 
children. 


D. The high school. 

Some of the subjects most vital to 
the interests of the high school are 
as follows: 

1. The junior high school. 

2. Music in the high school. 
high school band or orchestra. 

3. High school athletics. 

4, Standardizing the dress of high 
school girls. 

5. High school parties. 

6. High school dramatics. 

7. Supervision of amusement and 
recreation for high school pupils. 

8. Fetes, pageants, and folk danc- 
ing in the high school. 

9. Vocational training in the high 
school. __ 

10. The simplifying of high school 
commencements. 

Il.—The community. 
The second large division of the 


The 


_ possible activities of a parent-teacher 


association has to do with the com- 
munity. The school is only one com- 
munity enterprise, though the great- 
est and most important. But indi- 
rectly the school is a reflection. of 
the standards of the community, and 
cannot rise much higher than they 
do. Some vital community subjects 
are as follows: 

A. Public health. 

1. Clean streets. 

2. Efficient ‘health 
visiting nurse. 

3. Safe water supply. 

4, Some pure food legislation. 

5. Conditions in bakeries and meat 
markets. 

6. Sewage disposal. 

7. Garbage disposal. 
8. Pure milk. 

B. Public morals. 

1. The proper lighting of streets 


officer; -the 


-and parks. 
2. The need of a police matron. 
3. The supervision of public 
dances. 


4. The motion picture show. 

5. Are the ordinances Strictly en- 
forced? 

6. The juvenile court. 

7. The probation officer. 


C. Public safety — safety-first 
movement. 

1. Desirable automobile and motor- 
siclonreenintionss 
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of ‘school grounds. 


trary. 


jal Grovinone. for the safet 
















































-. 8. Provisions for cape every ho 


child to learn to swim, and for first 


aid to the injured. 

D. Public recreation. 

1. Community dances. A 

2. Community fetes, pageants, and 
the community Christmas, and other ey 
festivals. AS 

3. Public parks and facilities for 
bathing, rowing, skating and coast- 
ing are a necessity in any poeta Rete 
Sive community. 3 
Jil.—Club study for mothers. 

The third kind of activity ee ; 
may be fostered by a parent-teacher 
association is the serious study by 





small groups of mothers of the vari- 


ous problems pertaining to childhood 
and youth. This kind of work will — 
of necessity be pursued by mothers _ 
rather than fathers for the most part 
and it -should be carried on as an 
adjunct to the more obvious and pub- 
lic work of the organization. Small — 
groups of mothers, not to exceed fif- 
teen or twenty, may meet once in 
two weeks or once a month for such 
work. A study club of this kind has 
a threefold value. It is in the direc- 
tion of self-improvement; it will 
make mothers more alert, intelligent 
and efficient in the training of their | 
children; and it will bring together 
in an informal and sociable connec- 
tion women who are interested in 
the same problems and seeking the 
same ends, but who often are sep- 
arated from one another by conven- 
tional barriers of nationality, re- 
ligion, or social stratification. 
Club Study Subjects ; 
Two large general subjects should 
occupy the attention of such moth- 
ers’ clubs, viz. 
I. The mifeeical welfare and care of 
children and youth. eit 
1. Stages of growth and_ physical 
development. oe 
2. Dietaries 
stages. 
8. The school lunch. 
4, The care of children’s teeth. 
5. Gymnastics and athletics Sues 
able to various ages. 3 
6. Sex hygiene. “7 tee 
Il. The mental and moral training — 
of children and youth. = —_— 
1. Stages of mental growth — an 
development. 
2. A study of human instincts. 
38. How children learn. 
4. Habit formation. 


suited to various 










of good — 


5. Some fundamentals 
character. 6 
6. Some common faults of chil- — 
dren. s 
7. The possibilities and perils of — 
the adolescent period. ite 


As has been indicated previously, 
the scheme outlined above is intended 
to be suggestive rather than arbi- | 
It is presented as a basis 
from which divergence and adaption — 
may be made. Every community has 
its own specific problems. Much de- 
pends upon the size of the place; the 
kinds of industry predominating; theses 
characteristics of the population, — oe 
whether homogeneous in nationality, 
religion, and_ social traditions, or 
highly diversified in culture, religious | 
eine tiore and economic conditions 













this: 
toward the children 
their midst, and it is in the hope of 
assisting them somewhat to discharge 
their obligation that this bulletin has 
been prepared. For no community 
is so indifferent that it cannot be 
aroused to better things; and to ac- 
complish this three things are neeced. 

First, the community must learn to 
see its defects, and recognize its 
needs. 

Second, it must get together. The 
various elements composing it must 
sink their differences and co-operate 
with loyalty and persistence toward 
the common end. 

Third, there must be competent, 
unselfish leadership. 

Since the strictly rural community 
has problems peculiarly its own, there 
is herewith appended a list of topics 
especially adapted for discussion and 
study by such clubs. 

Topics for Rural Parent-Teacher 

Clubs 

Sanitation of the schoolhouse; 
how may its. ventilation, lighting, 
heating, and toilet facilities be im- 
proved? 

School water supply—well or cis- 
tern.. 

School lunches. 

How may the school grounds be 
improved? 

How may simple and inexpensive 
playground equipment be provided? 

How may sewing and cooking be 
introduced into a rural school? 

How may elementary manual 
training be introduced into a rural 
school? 

Why and how should provision be 
made in the rural school for play 
and recreation? 

What should growing children eat? 

The value of school gardens and 
school agriculture. 

Organizing school agricultural con- 
tests such as corn growing, and po- 
tato raising, tomato clubs, and bread 
clubs. 

Training girls to help in the home. 

Giving school credit for work done 
at home. 


How to keep children well; the 
cause and prevention of childhood 
ailments such as _ colds, headache, 


coughs, and communicable diseases. 


First aid to the injured; what to 
do in common accidents. 


Teaching boys and girls to save. 


How can the school library be im- 
proved? 


The visiting nurse in rural com- 
munities. 





THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER BILL. 


Is the Sheppard-Towner bill worthy 
of every citizen’s consideration? —If 
the life of the children and mothers 
around you is, and if you are inter- 


' . ested in the future of humanity, then 


you must needs be interested in this 
bill which provides for $2,000,000 for 


_ the protection of our women during 


_ maternity. The fact that one-tenth 
of the children born in the United 
- States never reach their first birthday 
es that there is a pressing need 
. for ag protection. What force can 


They have a vast secnonsibuily, 
and youth in 


te Connie ede heed: this 
to get it passed during the session of — 


Congress which meets December 6th? 
Our representatives and senators are 
supposed to represent the people who 


THE HYGIENE OF oe = 


_It has been said that the progress 
of a people is reflected in the clothes 
they wear and that throughout his- 
tory it has been possible to trace the 
various phases of civilization and de- 
velopment in the dress of the people. 
Whether this is altogether true or not 
we may safely state that the trend of 
physical dvelopment of the race may, 
truly be noted in the garments adopt- 
ed by each succeding generation. For 
instance, we know that in those days 
when it was “‘fashionable” for women 
to be languid, weak and romantically 
pale and emaciated that the tightest 
of- tight stays, the highest of heels 


and the most cumbersome of gar- 
ments were universally worn, and 
that woman’s physical development 
might well be said to reflect the state 
of health which society expected of 
them. 

As recently as the early Victorian 
era the young woman who was sturdy, 
robust, vigorous or in any way at all 
athletic was regarded with suspicion 
and distrust; she was considered not 
quite “ladylike” and was herself loth 
to admit her longing for outdoor life, 
for th eexercise of her muscles and 
for freedom of action. Such emo- 
tions were carefully suppressed by 
those who regarded publie opinion or 
who desired social prestige. Today, 
fortunately for the race all that is 
changed; sensible parents give to 
their girl children the same physical 
education and the same opportunities 
for physical development that they 
give to their boys. Even the dress of 
the modern girl is modeled on that of 
her brothers; the short skirt, the loose 
blouse, the stout shoes, the heavy 
stockings, and even the useful knick- 
erbocker may be a part of any “‘nice”’ 
girls wadrobe. Of course thse are 
largely “sport clothes,” but they are 
comfortable and they allow our young 
women to develop bodies as well as 
minds, and the sport styles are clear- 
ly reflected in the ordinary or every- 
day clothes. The low collars or even 
the collarless gowns are most hygenic; 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The present session of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina began 
its work on January 5th. 

The Senate s icomposed of 50 mem- 
bers—-39 Democrats and 11 Republi- 
cans. The House of Representatives 
is composed of 120 members—91 
Democrats and 29 Republicans. In 


both houses, 130 Democres 40 ae 


publicans, 
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the people want? I 
known that you want this 
If not why not? eet 


room, is free from the danger of 
stant contact with the germs— of 
floor and the growing use of hygi 
cally made shoes all point to 
physical ferommor of our ‘yo 
women. 
There is no more. octet tren 
of the times than this; health is t 
cornerstone of efficiency; any custom 
that leads to health as an end, is 


modern young woman while gi yin: 
she should, due regard to public c 
ion and to modern fashion may dt 


with the satisfaction. of knowing 
she is folowing the laws of hyzgic 
and that she is permitting the d 
velopment of her body which n 
intended. ~ 

It has always been importane tl 
women, the mothers of the r 
should conserve their physical Ww 
being and the clothes of the mod 
young girl are well adapted fo 
fullest physical development. 
important, however, that athleti 
not indulged in to excess, or by y: 
women who have not ben thoro 
examined by a physical director 
competent physician who will | d 
mine the extent of the exercise wl 
may be taken. For girls_ of 
school age as well as for boys 
are certain physical athletic 
which might well be applied to 
students, but it is safe to assum 
all forms of athletics are now 
regulated and the value to the h 
of the modern young woman of 
exercise cannot be over-est 
That clothes play a large part i 
ing athletics both ‘comfortab 
attractive has been amply den 
strated, and it is with heartfelt 
eratulation that the advent 
athleite and vigorous young w 
welcomed and that every enc 
ment is given to her that 
build for a better race. 

(Contributed by Deepest 
Nursing, Southern Die 
can Red Cross.) 


For the first time in the histo ory 
the State a woman will si 
General Assembly—Miss Ex 
ent, of Asheville. 

The two most importa 
that will come before the 
sembly will be making ade 


visions for the State’ 
and- _buil ing of 
roads, oN. 



































VOLUME 2. 


> So ee 


or the present tenden- 
cies of industry. Neither 
will I define recreation 
_ in its broad sense, but 
- will endeavor to apply 
_ recreation specifically to 
_ present day industrial 
conditions, and if pos- 
_ sible, show how a well 
a ‘thought out program of 
_ constructive recreation 
— will do much to develop 
__ a real spirit of co-opera- 
tion and good fellowship 
| between the two great 
| factors in industry; 
namely, the human fac- 
| tor called labor, and the 
managing or owner 
| - group, called capital. 

Recreation in indus- 
| try is comparatively a 
| new idea. Sports in in- 
| dustry particularly those 
bordering on profession- 
| alism where the spirit 
to win at any cost,” 
| dominates, is by no 
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I have been asked to state as clearly as possible the 
‘kind of recreation which the men in industry need and 
the best method for meeting that need. Inasmuch as | community because he was a star player and could 
have been limited in time, | shall not define industry 
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RECREATION IN INDUSTRY. 


By M. C. SALASSA. 














Ge sSOCIAL SERVICE 
CONFERENCE 


Social workers and _ socially-minded 
readers will be interested in a few facts 
concerning the Ninth Annual Conference 
for Social Service which was recently 
held at Raleigh: 

Ex-Governor T. W. Bickett was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

Two main topics of the conference 
were Recreation and Co-Ordination of 
Social Agencies in the State. 

Community Progress publishes one of 
the papers read at the conference in this 
issue. Others are to follow. 

The next conference will be held either 
at Greensboro or High Point. 

For literature and information regard- 
ing the North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service write to Mrs. T. W. Lingle, 
Davidson, N. C. 

If you really want to assist in North 
Carolina’s social progress, send two dol- 
lars to the Secretary, Mrs. Lingle, and 
become a member of the Conference. 











means a new idea. For years scores of large industries 
have experimented with the “sports in industry” idea, 
or better still the specialized team, and with the few 
exceptions, found that it was dangerous, that it did 
not give the mass of employees the recreation that they 
needed and that it was more of a liability than an 
asset to the industry. All of you, I am sure, can recall 
instances where some industry has built up a highly 
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specialized team in some sport or other. You recall, 
perhaps how this or that player was brought into the 


strengthen the team. A job was found for him in the 


plant, not because he 
was a valuable addition 
to the industry but be- 
cause the plant had to 
camouflage his presence 
in the community and 
on the team by finding a 
place for him somewhere 
in the industry. Such 
practice has been the 
common thing in years 
past, and is still in evi- 
dence here and there to- 
day. 

Allow me to relate a 
more concrete example 
of such practice which 
occurred a few years ago 
in The Champion Fibre 
Company of Canton, N. 
C. A superintendent of 
the mill, who is a base- 
ball enthusiast, organ- 
ized a baseball team 
from the employees of 
the mill. The General 
Manager of the Com- 
pany bought complete 


outfits for the team, with the understanding that the 
men would play their games on Saturday afternoons 
and practice after work hours. 
ing for you already know about what happened. In- 
side of six weeks after winning and losing a few games, 
the personnel of the team was almost entirely changed. 


Some of you are smil- 





(Continued on Next Page.) 
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RECREATION IN INDUSTRY. 
(Continued from page one.) 


The men employed in the mill who 
played baseball ‘for sports’ sake” 
were replaced by more expert ball 
players that were brought into the 
community by the superintendent to 
play ball. Of course, they were given 
jobs somewhere in the _ indusrty. 
Games were played more often. The 
players left their work and practiced 
during work hours. Scores of men 
bet heavily on the games. Working 
men, foremen and superintendents 
began to talk more of the baseball 
games than they did of their work. 
Production suffered as did the morale 
of the whole organization. The gen- 
eral manager began to reflect and 
wonder. Finally on going through 
the mill one afternoon when a ball 
game was in progress a short distance 
from the mill, he discovered that 
practically all his superintendents 
were out seeing the game. That the 
foremen were on the roof of the mill 
and other points of vantage, seeing 
as much of the game as possible. 
That the mill was practically running 
without supervision. Such _ condi- 
tions could not endure. The result 
was a general order abolishing the 
baseball team entirely. In this in- 
stance, and I am sure you know of 
many similar ones, it was not recrea- 
tion for the men: of the industry and 
further it was a real liability to the 
company and therefore, could not 
continue. 


For years, we have had the same 
experience in schools and colleges. 
Highly specialized teams were de- 
veloped, which reached but a few 
students, while the mass of the stu- 
dent body was neglected and the stu- 
dents were left to their own re- 
sources as far as organized recrea- 
tion was concerned. Such conditions 
could not long continue, and it was 
just a question of time before the 
great change came. Those of you 
who have been watching the trend of 
recreation know that the motive as 
well as the type has changed in prac- 
tically all of our institutions. 

In industry where the matter has 
been given any attention at all, a 
real change has taken place. Big 


industrial men are no longer satis-- 


fied with superficial and spasmodic 
efforts along recreational lines. They 
want this work to be as well organ- 
ized, as constructive and as produc- 
tive in definite results as any of the 
other departments in the industry. 

Now if you were to ask me what 
types of recreation are best suited to 
the men in industry, I would have a 
difficult time answering your ques- 
tion because of the numerous types 
of industries, the variety of men in 
them, and the peculiarities of the 
communities and sections of the 
country in which the industries are 
located. 

I will, therefore, suggest a possible 
program for a one industry commun- 
ity such as I now have in Canton, N. 
C. where The Champion Fibre Com- 
pany employs 1,300 men and is the 


only real industry of the community, 
and a program for a city with many 
industries. I find that in our indus- 
try, paper and pulp, our mills can 
very readily be divided into depart- 
ments, and therefore, all our activi- 
ties can be organized on a intra-de- 
partmental, and inter-departmental 
basis. We are able in Canton, be- 
cause The Champion Fibre Company 
has providde us with a suitable build- 
ing for recreation, to promote prac- 
ticaily all types of recreation in an 
organized manner and we believe it 
contributes a great deal to depart- 
mental spirit and loyalty, as well as 
to Company pride. Instead of one 
company baseball, basketball, volley- 
ball, bowling, tennis or handball 
team, why not have a dozen or more 
teams in each type of sport? It can 
be done, and it will reach your men 
in a way that you little dream of. 
We not only use the standard forms 
of recreation mentioned, but use bil- 
liards, pocket billiards, wrestling, 
tug-of-war contests, cage ball and 
short athletic events. When we have 
a holiday, we put on a program last- 
ing all day including practically all 
of these sports (an effort being al- 
ways made to embody those sports 
which interest the largest number. 
On such occasions, we include such 
events as will interest the ladies, girls 
and boys as well as the men, thus 
reaching the whole family of the em- 
ploye. 

J want to make it clear at this 
point that all this is done on the 
men’s own time. I personally do not 
believe that recreation should not in- 
terfere with production. If it does, 
recreation will suffer and eventually 
have to go, as far as that industry is 
concerned, for successful industry is 
absolutely dependent upon produc- 
tion and anything that interferes 
with production must’ therefore 
necessarily go. 

A few years ago, while physical 
director of the Y. M. C. A. at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, I experimented a great 
deal with recreation in industry. 
Hight large industries are located 
there, as well as many small ones. I 
tried bringing recreation to the men 
in the plants on a departmental basis, 
as well as on a plant basis. At first 
most of this was at noon hour. I 
later tried having recreational nights 
down at the Y. M. C. A. building, the 
plan being to bring all the men of 
one department of some industry 
into the activities on that night. 
Later these recreational nights be- 
came so popular that we would give 
over the entire building to one indus- 
try for a night and have inter-depart- 
mental contests of all kinds. Still 
later, we brought two industries to- 
gether on the same evening. Whole 
families attended these recreational 
nights, and while hundreds were in 
the building, either taking part or 
looking on in different parts of the 
building, many could not be accom- 
modated. 


I found then and I find now that 
the men will take up most any kind 
of sport or recreation in season if it 





is properly organized and supervised. 
The time has come when recreation 
in industry must be supervised by 
trained leadership. We learned years 
agon that unsupervised play on a 
playground was a menace and a very 
dangerous thing. Today no up-to- 
date city would do without trained 
leadership for its playgrounds. Like- 
wise if recreation is to be construc- 
tive in industry, if it is to do all that 
we expect it to do, we must take it 
off the old charity and paternalistic 
basis and class it as a legitimate 
overhead expense of the industry and 
bring to the men trained-leadership. 

Recreation was a mighty factor in 
developing and sustaining the morale 
of our army during the recent war. 
Can we not apvly the lessons we 
learned as a result of the war to our 
industrial problems? Can we not 
hope to create through a construc- 
tive program of recreation in our in- 
dustry a new morale for our men 
who toil? Personally I believe we 
can, for while the .efort is still in 
its infancy in Canton, I feel confi- 
dent that it will be a-real factor in 
maintaining a spirit of co-operation 
and good fellowship in our industry. 





CENSUS GLEANINGS. 


The census report shows that over 
51 per cent. of the population of the 
United States lives in towns and 
cities. However, two-thirds. of the 
states still have over half of their 
population in the rural sections. In 
the six states, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Illinois, Ohio and 
Massachusetts. The cities constitute 
almost one-third of the total popula- 
tion. Outside of those states the 
rural population is fairly abundant. 
North Carolina is one of: the six 


states that has over two million peo- — 


ple in rural districts. New York has 
the greatest city population while 
the combined rural population of 


Hampshire is little more than the 
rural population of North Carolina. ; 








PRACTICAL VALUE OF GOOD — 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 


If state pride, if moral, religious 
or any consideration of humanity di 


not enter in, the men of North Caro- 


lina should support higher. education 
from a purely commercial stand- 
point. The problem of keping good 
workers on the farm is a proposition. 
The men who have acquired wealth — 
and have become able financially to 
leave the farm will not stay where 
they cannot give their children the 
education which is justly due them. 


What is to be done to prevent the 


best farm managers from leaving the 
country and causing agriculture to 
suffer disaster? Why, merely take 
good schools to the country. There 
is no better way to build up any 
community than to let it be known 
as a place where good schools are 
provided. 






New York, Massachusetts and New — 


‘ 


‘rible toll 











INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS: SHALL 
~ WORKMEN BE COMPENSATED? 


The State of North Carolina is one 
of the last states of the Union to 
consider the passage of a law which 
will more equitably distribute the 
burden of industrial accidents. The 
rapid rise of industry has in this case, 
as in so many others, presented our 
legislators with a new problem. The 
old legalistic methods will not suf- 


fice. HKach year there are from 400,- 
000- to 500,000 laborers injured 
while at their appointed tasks. 


Of this number 30,000 die annually 
as a result of industrial accidents or 
occupational diseases. This is a ter- 
in human suffering and 
ought not to be carried by the work- 


men and their families alone. 


There are in reality two sufferers 
under the present system. The time 
was when a workmen found it. ex- 
tremely difficult to secure a verdict 
in connection with an accident; the 
old criminal negligence or contribu- 
tory cause laws were easily on the 
side of the employer who could em- 
ploy the shrewdest attorney. In some 
sections of the country it is now al- 
most as difficult for an employer to 
secure a verdict. He finds himself at 
the mercy of juries which impose 
such heavy indemnities that it ren- 
ders his business precarious. 


In short, both the employer and 
the employee suffer injustices under 
the present system. In addition, the 
public also bears severe burdens. 
Frequently. injured persons become 
public charges for the remainder of 
their lives. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion measures are intended to equal- 
ize the burden of industrial acci- 
dents. No right-thinking citizen can 
earnestly and sincerely oppose such 
a measure. 


The DeLaney bill providing for a 
workman’s compensation act is not 


' the one prepared by the commission 


appointed by the special session of 
the general assembly in 1920. It is 


understood that this bill does not fol- 


low the general lines of the Virginia 
bill, and that it more nearly meets 
the wishes of the North Carolina fed- 
eration of labor in compensation leg- 
islation. 

The following schedule of compen- 
sation is provided in the DeLaney 
bill: 

1. Total disability adjudged to be 
permanent, 60 per cent. of the aver- 
age weekly wages during the con- 
tinuance of total disability. 


Loss of both hands, both feet or 


_ both arms or both legs, or both eyes, 


or any two thereof shall in the ab- 


sence of proof to the contrary con- 


- 
a 
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stitute total disability. 
2. In case of temporary total 
disability 60 per cent. of the average 
weekly wages shall be paid during 
continuance thereof. 


3. Partial disability, 60 per cent. 
for period named in the following 
schedule: 


Loss of thumb, 60 weeks; first 
finger, 48 weeks; second finger, 32 
weeks; third finger, 28 weeks; fourth 
finger, 16 weeks; great toe, 40 
weeks; other toes 16 weeks; loss of 
hand, 250 weeks; arm, 324 weeks; 
foot, 216 weeks; leg, 214 weeks; eye, 
132 weeks. 


The bill, which covers 24 sheets of 
legal-size paper, makes provision for 
other injuries of lesser importance. 


The bill provides for administra- 
tion of the law by the creation of a 
commission of three members which 
shall be appointed by the governor. 
One member will be appointed for a 
term of two years, another for four 
years, and a third for six years. 
Thereafter each member will be ap- 
pointed for a period of six years. 
One member, by his previous busi- 
ness, shall represent employers, one 
the employe. The other member 
need not represent either class. A 
salary of $5,000 is attached to each 
commissionership, and a_ secretary 
may be appointed, who will draw a 
salary of $3,000. 


The workmen’s compensation act 
drafted by the commission appoiuted 
by the special session of the general 
assembly was laid before the house 
by Representative Young, of Bun- 
combe county. 


Opposition to the measure having 
already been registered by the state 
federation of labor at the time the 
commission of which Lindsay War- 
ren was chairman, was being drafted, 
a bitter fight is anticipated when the 
bill comes back to the floor of the 
house for consideration. 


The state federation of labor has 
given its indorsement to the DeLaney 
compensation act, which was intro- 
duced in the senate at Wednesday's 
session. This bill, it is said, was 
drafted along the lines of similar acts 
in New York and Oklahoma. 


Forty-five hundred dollars is speci- 
fied as the maximum liability in the 
Young bill for total disability, and 50 
per cent. of the weekly wage is to be 
used as a basis in determining com- 
pensation, with $15 as the maximum, 
and $5 as the minimum per week. 
The DeLaney bill provides for 60 per 
cent. of the weekly wage as a basis. 


The Young bill also calls for the 
creation of the industrial commis- 
sion of North Carolina of three mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the gover- 
nor the chairman ,to receive a salary 
of $5,000 and the other two members 
$4,500 per year. Officers are to be 
established in Raleigh, and the com- 
mission is to be in continuous session 
to adjust matters coming under its 
jurisdiction. 
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THE SHORT BALLOT 


The short ballot is one of the re- 
forms now being advocated in our 
state governments. The short ballot 
would indeed, have many advant- 
ages, but it would bring about a cen- 
tralization of power by concentrating 
in the hands of the governor more 
executive control. Our constitutions 
usually vest the executive power in 
the hands of the governor and au- 
thorize him to see to the enforce- 
ment of the law. At the same time, 
instead of grouping the offices un- 
der the heads of departments se- 
lected by the governor, as our fed- 
eral administration does, the state 
constitutions charge that the offices 
be organized into bureaus, commis- 
sions, and boards, some elected and 
some appointed. These officers, then 
are not directly responsible to the 
governor, and consequently there 
often exists between the governor 
and the administration, a lack of 
harmony and co-operation. When 
anything goes wrong with the ad- 
ministration, even under our present 
system, the governor is blamed, while 
he himself has no legal power to di- 
rect the policy of the administration. 


In the second place, if the gover- 
nor was permitted to appoint his un- 
der-executives, more responsible and 
more efficient men would be likely to 
fill these offices, since the policy of 
the administration would then be 
placed directly on the governor. 


In the third place, if the people 
knew that the success of the govern- 
ment rested almost solely on the gov- 
ernor, they would be forced to be 
more careful in their selection of a 
governor. The intelligent capable 
man would be elected to the office in 
preference to the wire-pulling poli- 
tician. 

Just which of the under-executives 
should be appointed is a debatable 
question, surely the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the sec- 
retary of state, the auditor, the 
treasurer, and the commissioners of 
labor would come under the ap- 
pointive list, probably the lieutenant- 
governor and maybe the members of 
our judiciary. 


THE ANTI-SEMITIC CAMPAIGN. 


The recent propaganda in our 
country to foster distrust and sus- 
picion of citizens of the Jewish an- 
cestry and faith-distrust of their 
loyalty and patriotism, has been pro- 
tested by prominent Americans of 
Christian faith. President Wilson, 
Secretary Baker, General Wicker- 
sham, Secretary Colby, and numer- 
ous others have signed the protest. 
What the world now needs is good- 
will and clear thinking. Such move- 
ments as that directed against mem- 
bers of Hebrew race ought to be 
vigorously discouraged by all good 
citizens. 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE CONFERENCE. 


The North Carolina Conference for Social Service 
is distinguished from similar conferences in one out- 
standing particular: It is not merely a “talking” con- 
ference, but a “doing” conference as well. The splen- 
did list of social laws which have given this State so 
much favorable publicity in the last two or three years 
mav be traced directly or indirectly to the Social Serv- 


ice Conference. 


The Conference represents an unusual group of 
citizens. The men and the women whose inherent na- 
tures prompt them to devote their lives to the lifting of 
the burdens of the unfortunate members of society are 
the symbols for a real force; they represent idealism as 
contrasted with materialism. And, in the end the 
idealist always prevails. The forces of traditionalism 
may scoff and sneer at the idealist’s dreams but sooner 
The visi- 


tor at the recent Social Service Conference held at Ra- 


or later those dreams become social realities. 


leigh was thoroughly impressed with both the idealistic 
and the spiritual power concentrated in this group of 


socially-minded citizens. 





CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


The very forces of altruism may cause great social 
confusion. In this age of rapid and intense organiza- 
tion it is a simple matter to create social agencies whose 
functions and fields will not be clearly prescribed. 
North Carolina is particularly fortunate in this re- 
spect. There is, perhaps, as little duplication of work 
and institutional jealousy among the social agencies 
and workers of this State as will be found in the coun- 
try. However, the time to prevent difficulties is be- 
fore they arrive. The movement which this year’s So- 
cial Service Conference has inaugurated deserves the 
attention and support of all good citizens. It is pro- 


posed to form a State Council of all social agencies. 


The objective is not merely elimination of duplication 
but rather the constructive aim of co-operating for 


greater effectiveness. 


MOTION PICTURE CENSORSHIP. 


The Women’s Legislative Council has prepared a 
bill which provides for State censorship of motion pic- 
tures. The bill is patterned after the Pennsylvania 
law which is the most effective law of this kind in ex- 
istence. Adaptations have been, made which make 
the bill suit the conditions of North Carolina. 
proposal of such fairness that every right-thinking mo- 
The 


women of the State are, obviously, determined that 


It isa 
tion picture promoter ought to favor its passage. 


some sort of guarantee shall be given the films shown 
to the children and young people. A sensible bill, such 
as the one now being proposed, will injure no one who 
desires to provide wholesome amusement; if it injures 
those who wish to make money out of unwholesome 
amusement, the loss will be positive. 





Much has been said and written about the eco- 
nomic importance of education. The costs of educa- 
tion are compared with the costs of automobiles and 
peanuts. But, education, like religion, cannot be meas- 
ured with the monetary yardstick. Its spiritual values 
are for greater than its material ones. The spiritual . 


appeal, though less tangibl, should not be neglected. 
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__ To say what the citizens of North 
Carolina pay each year in dollars and 
cents to the account of venereal dis- 
eases is somewhat difficult. Enough 
is known, however, of the number of 
deaths they cause annually, and of 
the untold suffering of the innocent 
and guilty, to give any thinking man 
or woman an idea of no uncertain 
character as to the price they pay for 
these diseasse. And into this ac- 
count must go cost of sickness, in- 
ability, loss of time and the amount 
paid by the state year in and year 
out for supporting, in its insane asy- 
lums and other dependent institu- 
tions, the thousands of men, women 
‘and children, who are there on ac- 
count of venereal diseases, and many 
of them there throvgh no fault of 
_ their own. 
_ Yet the greatest economic factor 
connected with venereal diseases is 
not the number of persons they kill, 
as great as that is, but it is the im- 
paired health and reduced efficiency 
of its host of victims. 
_ The experience of the army furn- 
Ishes evident proof that venereal 
diseases, as a time killer, have no 
rival and that they are persistent 
enemies of efficiency and produc- 
tion. 
Discovering to what extent the 
fighting eiciency of the boys was 
being reduced by venereal infection 
during the war—the government and 
‘Various health organizations realized 
the absolute necessity for taking 
steps to control these diseases. Con- 
Sequently a program of education, 
prevention, treatment, rehabilitation 
nd restoration was adopted. As a 
esult of vigorously applying this pro- 





EFFICIENCY. 


' Ohio is one of the typical middle- 
Ao20 ec agricultural states. The 


/1920 census figures for this state re- 


some interesting facts. The 


from 88.6 acres each to 91.6 acres. 


There are fewer acres of land de- 


lvoted to agricultural production now 


increased about 
acre, oats six 


Wheat have been 
three bushels per 


was produced in 1919 than in 1909. 
~The above facts are worthy _of 
tice. The actual farm population 
Ohio is less than it was ten years 
ago; the number of acres under cul- 
ation is less; the number of horses 
less; and still, the farmers of Ohio 
produce more than ever before. It 
undoubtedly true that the Ameri- 
1 farmer can produce more per 
nn than any other farmer in the 
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What Venereal Diseases Cost the State. 


gram it is estimated by the govern- 
ment that at least one million young 
men were saved from venereal dis- 
eases, which would have incapaci- 
tated them all for at least ten days, 
and some of them for life. In other 
words, without this efficient program 
of venereal disease control, the army 
would have had five times as many 
cases as it did have and would have 
lost five times the amount of time 
and human service. This would have 
amounted to about 1,500,000 cases 
of the disease and fifteen million 
days of lost service. As it was, no 
army in the history of the world ever 
enjoyed the freedom from these dis- 
eases, and gave finer evidence of its 
efficiency than the American army. 

What this program did for the men 
of the army, it can do for the citizen- 
ship of the state. The machinery for 
putting into execution the many 
sided measures called for in the pro- 
gram has already been set up and is 
actively at work. 

What it needs to continue this work 
is the support of the citizens. If the 
present activities of this program are 
to be carried on next year, there 
must be legislative enactments pro- 
viding laws and sufficient appropria- 
tions. Congress has reduced the fed- 
eral appropriation for this work in 
1921 to about half of what it was 
for 1920, expecting the state to take 
over a greater part of its health bill. 
The state, however, cannot afford 
that the work be discontinued for 
lack of funds. Consequently it is ex- 
pected to set aside sufficient appro- 
priations at the meeting of the legis- 
lnture in January for carrying on 
the work to success. 





world. He uses machinery to greater 
advantage. The work which the agri- 
cultural colleges have been doing for 
the past fifty years is now beginning 
to show noteworthy results. The 
next step in the progress of agricul- 
tural progress will, no doubt, be in- 
creased application of economic prin- 


ciples to the management of the farm 
and co-operative buying and selling. 





THE COMMUNITY CENTER MEET- 
ING AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


School administrators and social 
workers who are engaged in com- 
munity center activities will be vital- 
ly interested in the coming meeting 
of the Community Center Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, February 27- 
March 8rd. One of the most niter- 
esting programs that the Association 
has ever presented has been provid- 
ed. For particulars write to Clar- 
ence R. Perry, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRESS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


One of the new and interesting 
agencies which came into existence 
with the war was the organization 
known as War Camp Community 
Service. Its function was to provide 
wholesome amusements for soldiers 
and sailors. Its work was confined 
largely to the communities in the 
vicinity of army camps. In these 
communities every possible means of 
protecting the soldier’s interests and 
his morals were devised. The work 
was so successful and won so much 
favor from both soldiers and sailors 
and the general public that a peace- 
time organization following much 
the same technique came into exist- 
ence. This new organization is 
called Community Service, Incor- 
porated. 

Community Service, Inc., is now 
engaged in a nation-wide campaign 
to organize communities for con- 
structive leisure-time programs for 
all the people. It sends specialists to 
a community upon invitation; these 
specialists remain for a period of 
thre months. After the demonstra- 
tion period is over, it is expected that 
the communities will themselves pro- 
vide means for this work. 

The city of Greensboro has recent- 
ly invited an organizer and is now re- 
ceiving its three months’ demonstra- 
tion. The city of High Point has done 


likewise. A number of other North 
Carolina communities have begun 
community service programs. Per- 


sons interested should write to Com- 
munity Service, Inc., One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 





GREENSBORO CLUB PLANS. 


The Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club of Greensboro has 
planned a definite program which it 
will follow from December, 1920, to 
May, 1921. A committee for each 
meeting has been chosen. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

December 2nd—The subject is 
“Recreation” and is in charge of Miss 
Nita Gressitt, committee chairman. 

December 16th—Miss Willie Hall, 
committee chairman, has charge, the 
subject being ‘“‘Music and Literature.” 


January i3sth—Myrs. J. C. Cheek 
has charge, the subject being . 
his Way NPR 


January 27th—The subject to be 
studied is ‘“‘Clothing,” under the di- 
rection of Miss Nell Callahan. 

February 190th—Miss Nannie 
White will have charge, the subject 
being “Hducation.” 

February 24th—‘‘Conservation”’ 
will be studied, led by Miss Mabel 
White. 

March 10th—Miss Harriett Elliott 
will lead, the subject being ‘“‘Civics.” 








March 24th—The subject is 
“Foods,” discussed by Mrs. Moss. 
April 14th—Mrs. T. A. Goodno 


will discuss, “Community Welfare.” 
April 28th—-A lecture on “Health” 
will be given by Mrs. C. V. Morse. 
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WHAT KIND OF A MEMBER ARE YOU? 


The Lake Division of the American 
Red Gross has recently published an 
interesting set of suggestions to its 
chapter members. The suggestions 
apply to membership in any commun- 
ity organization. 

Eight Ways To Stifle Your Chapter. 

1. Don’t attend its meetings. 

2. But, if you do come, be late. 

3. If the weather isn’t to your 
liking, don’t think of coming. 

4, If you don’t attend a meeting, 
be sure to find fault with the work 
of the officers and other members. 

5. Always refuse. an office, be- 
cause it’s so much easier to criticize 
and “knock” than to do things. 

6. Yet, become “peeved” and dis- 
gruntled if you are not appointed to 
a committee; if you are named on a 
committee, don’t attend its meetings. 

7. When you are invited by the 
chairman to express your opinion re- 
garding an important matter tell him 
you have nothing to say. Then, when 
the meeting is over be free to tell 
everyone how things ought to be 
done. 

8. Do nothing more than is abso- 
lutely necessary, but, when other 
members, who are helping to “put 
across” the Red Cross program, roll 
up their sleeves and pitch in, willing- 
ly, optimistically and unselfishly, to 
carry forward the chapter aims, com- 
plain that the chapter is dominated 
by a clique. 

Hew To Make Your Chapter a Real 
Power In Your Community and 
How To Gain Happiness For 
Yourself. 

1. Attend all meetings possible. 

2. Be there before the meeting 














EDUCATION INDUSTRY 
BANKRUPT. 


America is now deep in the process 
of readjustment. Every producer of 
raw material and every industry is 
struggling to get upon a firm basis 
for the future. The industry of edu- 
cation is going through the same 
process. The successful outcome of 
its readjustment means something to 
every man, woman and child in the 
nation, as well as to the coming gen- 
erations inasmuch as they are abso- 
dependent upon doctors, 
lawyers, electrical, civil, mechanical 
and mining engineers, dentists, chem- 
ists, and other specialists. Not as 
specialists alone, but as intelligent 
leaders in citizenship, in law making, 
and law keeping, and sound business, 
America looks to its college graduate. 


Along with a growth in the popu- 
lation of America, the percentage of 
the population desiring education has 
greatly increased and the standards 
have been steadily raised. Registra- 
tion in the college and universities 
has increased as follows: 


WOU Sa feck, 65,800 
Se one ae ee ae 95,792 
1900 


ICS ey ee 109,929 


time to renew and strengthen your 
acquaintance with other members. 

3. Don’t let the weather keep you 
from meetings. The wheels of busi- 
ness and industry would stop if men 
remained at home whenever the 
weather occasioned a little discom- 
fort or inconvenience. 

4. Have a cheerful and encourag- 
ing word for the officers and other 


members regarding your chapter’s 
work. 

5. If you are appointed or elect- 
ed to an office, accept it and plunge 
into your duties with 100 per cent. 
enthusiasm and efficiency. 

6. When you have accepted ap- 
pointment on a committee, start at 
once to aid in every possible way the 
chairman and committee you repre- 
sent. 

7. On being asked by the chair- 
man to give your opinion and sug- 
gestions on an important subject, use 
your gray matter, giving of your best 
thought and consideration. Don’t 
wait for others to originate; offer 
new ideas for chapter usefulness, no 
matter how trivial they may seem to 
you, and you’ll be surprised how 
often they’ll be found worth while. 

8. Don’t be satisfied with confine- 
ment of your efforts to a single phase 
of Red Cross activity. Demonstrate 
your faith and pride in your com- 
munity by constantly thinking of 
ways in which Red Cross service can 
promote its well-being. Keep in 
mind that the American Red Cross 
belongs to the people—that they are 
the Red Cross. 








1906. S223 2222 02> =e 137,123 
LOLOts SH 20 eee Aes 183,583 
Tes) List A Re oe pes. d 237,168 
1920 (partly estimated) __ 324,389 


There are various reasons for the 
growth. One is greater prosperity, 
placing higher education within the 
reach of more families. 

A more far-reaching cause has 
been the development of the high 
schools. The following figures of at- 
tendance at public high schools and 
eehee preparatory schools are start- 
ing: 


S90: i. oe ee 297,894 
1895" 22052 ee Bee eee 6 Ce OG 
1900 | 22 ee eee 630,048 
1905 226 4 eee eee 786,909 
19108 62 es Le 1,032,461 
1915 222 ae 1,484,028 
LOS 3322 ee ree ae 1,735,619 
1920 (estimated) 222228 1,909,180 

Note:—The above figures, with 


exception of 1920, are taken from 
the annual report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
The 1920 figures are estimated from 
partial figures in hand. 

It is to be noted that during the 
same period the number of high 


schools increased from 2,526 to 
17,000. 


From a study of 249 colleges, re- 
cently made, the aggregate of sala- 
ries paid and tuition fees received: 
show: Instructional salaries, all de- 
partments, $23,461,824; receipts 
from students, all departments, $21,- 
834,834. It should be understood 
that instructional salaries constitute 
less than 50 per cent. of the expense 
of conducting a college. The indus- 
try is, therefore, less than one-half 
self-supporting from annual _ pay- 
ments by students. The balance of 
the expenses are being met by income 
on endowment accumulated in past 
years and, in the case of State Uni- 
versities, by taxes levied on all the 
people. 

From the same study of 249 col- 
leges, spoken of above, it was found 
that less than 10 per cent. of the 
teachers receive over $3,600 per year 
and the average salary has increased 
but 25 per cent. between 1914-15 
and 1919-20. Educators are unani- 
mous in agreement that this under- 
payment of professors and instruc- 
tors is steadily undermining the ef- 
ficiency of the institutions. 

Aside from endowment with which 
to provide adequate pay, nearly every 
college is today hard pressed; for 
buildings, lecture rooms, laboratories 
end dormitories are overcrowded. It 
is safe to say that few colleges are in 
a position to accommodate any larger 
number of students than they now 
have. It is also safe to say that many 
colleges could accomplish far better 
results for their students with more 
adequate buildings and equipment 
than are now available. 

Higher education in this country 
has grown at a tremendous pace. Ex- 
cept for the State Universities, it has 
been made possible largely by the 
generosity of individuals. Deficits 
have been met from year to year by 
individuals. Memorial funds and 
memorial buildings have been re- 
ceived by legacy or donation. 

The tide has turned. In five years 
every university has been faced with 


- the necessity of increasing salaries. 


The increasing mass of students 
knocking at the doors demands that 
the teaching staff be increased in 
numbers and the physical equipment 
greatly enlarged. The industry of 
education faces bankruptcy or a radi- 
cal reduction in the volume of its ac- 
tivities. The only alternative lies in 
a lowering of standards by increasing 
the size of the classes beyond the 
point of effectiveness and decreasing 
the benefits which come from inti- 
mate contact between teachers and 
students. In medicine, law and the 
sciences this latter step would be 
particularly unfortunate. . 

To meet this sudden crisis the 
amount of capital required would be 
many millions. Raising this capital 
today is far harder than ever before. | 
It is no longer the problem of a few 
individuals or manufacturers, but is 
certainly as fundamental to every 
American as the railroads or tax sy 
tem, and if the present plan 
failed, some new one must be d 
vised. Whether the governme 
should be called upon is a question. 
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Changing conditions, however, have 
forced government action in many 
fields where individual initiative was 
formerly adequate. 


The State Situation. 


The sweet potato crop in North 
Carolina for one year could buy the 
college plants and equipments of the 
state. One eighth of the running ex- 
penses of the motor cars in North 
Carolina for one year is equal to the 
total annual working income of the 
thirty-one Collezes of the State. 

The high schools are graduating 
students at the rate of 3,000 a year, 
and the Colleges of their choice have 
this fall closed their doors against 
2,308 of them. 

North Carolina, first in the South 
in the payment of Federal taxes on 
incomes and excess profits, talks 
about highway policies in terms of 
millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The time has come when the Col- 
lege policies of North Carolina must 
be discussed and decided in terms of 
millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The fact that North Caro- 
lina is fourth from the top in the 
United States in agricultural re- 
sources and fourth from the bottom 
in illiteracy must be faced squarely if 
North Carolina wishes to appear, in 
the least, consistent in the eyes of 
the world, or if she hopes to retain 
her own self-respect, to say nothing 
of her future progress which is now 
in the balance—to be determined by 
her response to the call of her young 
people. May she immediately arise 
from her seat of indifference and 
neglect, and give to her children 
what has been their right for years, 
what they will get if they have to 
call upon other states for it, as many 
of them are doing now. Does North 
Carolina wish to lose the flower of 
her youth? She will answer by her 
action. 


























AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
FORMULATED. 


The convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, held at 
Indianapolis, Ohio, December 6, 7 
and 8 was a summing up and inven- 
tory of the first year’s work of the 
organization. For a month before 
the convention President Howard and 
a large group of the nation’s leading 
agricultural thinkers had been work- 
ing on the central features of a broad 
tational agricultural policy and the 
sonvention completed the final formu- 
ation of this policy and principles 
Vhich will have a far-reaching effect 
n both a legislative and an economic 
vay. 

Some of the more important sub- 
ects taken up were: Transportation, 
nance and credit, co-operative mar- 
‘eting, federal taxation, legislative 
ctivities, agriculture and interna- 
ional relationships, and organization. 





VALUE OF RED CROSS TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Before the Southeastern Sanitary 
Association in Charlotte, N. C., on 
May 25, 1920, Miss Jane DeVerde, 
director of nursing and public health 
nursing, of the Southern Division of 
the American Red Cross, quoted fr. 
Bransted, the new president of the 
American Medical Association, as 
follows: ‘Begin the child’s educa- 
tion by teaching him the principles 
of health before anything else.’”’ The 
committee of the American Country 
Life Association reports that 54,000,- 
000 of the population of these United 
States lives in small towns and rural 
districts. Reports on education say 
12,000,000 of our children are taught 
in one-teacher rural schools. 

In order, continued Miss Van De- 
Verde, to carry out any country-wide 
program of health education, we must 
reach, not only the home and schools 
in our cities, but we must carry the 
message to every rucal home and 
school as weil. 

This message can best be carried 
by the nurse. ‘She is being spoken 
of today by national leaders as one 
of the greatest agents for the rapid 
extension of health education. The 
experience of the past 50 years has 
taught that scientific training is the 
only way in which our sick can be 
properly cared for, or which is more 
important, that the well can be pre- 
vented from becoming sick.’’ 


The Nurse and the School. 


In the schools the nurse aids the 
physician in measuring and taking the 
weight of the child. She notes de- 
fects of hearing and vision, the pres- 
ence of diseased tonsils or teeth, 








ALL TEACHERS ARE PRETTY. 


The Institute for Public Service 
has started a movement to persuade 
cartoonists to portray public school 
taechers as pretty women rather 
than “perfect frights.”’ It is much 
in earnest, believing that pictures 
showing our feminine instructors of 
youth to be “homely as a rail fence,” 
without beauty of face or grace of 
person, tend to breed disrespect not 
only for the occupation, but for the 
educational system in general. The 
ungallant conduct of some cartoon- 
ists is explicable only on the theory 
that they have retained that false 
sense of boyhood wrongs, of prob- 
ably deserved punishments at the 
hands of early teachers and are now 
taking their revenge. 

Perhaps the best way to cure the 
cartoonists who have been guilty of 
the discourtesy would be to have 
them attend a teachers’ institute and 
make them sit on the platform un- 
der the merciless scrutiny of a thou- 
sand sparkling eyes. They would be 
so overcome by the display of con- 
summate pulchritude, effectually re- 
futing the insinuations of their slan- 
derous cartoons, 
take a vow never again to offend. 


that they would. 


growth of abnormal tissues, and the 
signs of handicaps of body and mind. 
She goes into the home to persuade 
the mother to take her child to the 
family doctor to have a definite diag- 
nosis and treatment. She talks with 
the teacher about the causes of 
mental retardation, the need of spe- 
cial classes and the equipment for 
defective children. 


There are 150,000 people who die 
with tuberculosis every year and 
there are many more who are ill with 
the disease.. The nurse can explain 
the slowness of the process and de- 
mand the long and tdious route to 
health. She can emphasize the build- 
ing of new tissues, the destruction of 
waste thrown off, and can enforce 
without offense the isolation neces- 
sary. 

In conclusion, Miss Van DeVerde 
stated that there are about 150,000 
graduate nurses in this country and 
less than 10,000 are specifically 
trained for public health work. There 
are nine universities that are affiliat- 
ing higher education and _ hospital 
practice for schools of nursing. 
About 1,500 other schools are con- 
nected with hospitals offering facili- 
ties for theoretical and _ practical 
training. About 15,000 nurses are 
graduated from these schools an- 
nually. “This gives us some 200,000 
graduates and students, or one for 
every 5,000 of our population. We 
are demanding of the nurse the as- 
sumption of much responsibility for 
the health and welfare of the nation. 
In view of this demand, we should 
give her the best opportunities pos- 
sible for education and training.”’ 








THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


On November 15, the first meeting 
of the League of Nations was begun 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Forty-one 
nations were represented. Four im- 
portant nations are not members— 
the United States, Mexico, Germany 
and Turkey. Since the League began 
its sessions, one new state—Austria— 
has been admitted. The representa- 
tives of one nation—Argentina— 
have withdrawn. This does not 
necessarily mean that Argentina will 
withdraw. The act of Argentina’s 
representative in leaving. was in- 
dividual. Only the government itself 
can withdraw from the League. 


Paul Hyman, of Belgium, 
chosen President of the League. 

Sir Eric Drummond, of England is 
the permanent secretary. 

Lord Robert Cecil, of England, but 
South Africa’s representative in the 


was 


Council, is the most commanding 
figure in the League. 
The Council and the Assembly 


have begun work in earnest on the 
problems confronting them, 
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VIRGINIA CGMMUNITY LEAGUES 


The annual report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Co-Operative 
Education Association of Virginia, 
shows a great work of the Commun- 
ity Leagues, which are working to- 
gether for school and civic better- 
ment in the State. A summary of 
their work for the year ending No- 
vember 1, 1920, shows that 100 
counties in the State have leagues, 
that there are 1,222 leagues in the 
State, including 24,919 members. 
The amount of money raised by the 
leagues for local work as reported 
by 470 leagues was $150,600.24, 
and the amount raised by leagues as 
reported by 45 superintendents was 
$186,842.86. 

Geo. W. Guy, the Executive Secre- 
tary, says that the Association helps 
.the communities to find themselves, 
its plan being to work with rather 
than to work for the community. It 
helps the community to help itself 
and therefore furnishes the “dynamo 
for the machinery,” turning over to 
the community leagues the most 
practical and workable plans with 
which to accomplish their true func- 
tion. The function of these leagues 
is to create intelligent public hy- 
gienic homes, better highways and 
farm conditions. 

Mr. Guy says that the slogan of 
the Association is ‘‘Co-Operation and 
Constructive Work,” or as the presi- 
dent of the league expressed it, 
“Everything to help and nothing to 
hinder.”” Although community work 
is still in its swaddling clothes, and 
the surface has hardly been touched, 
he thinks that great achievements 
are being made. It is their aim to 
have 100 per cent. of the people of 
the community in their leagues, in 
order that they will be 100 per cent. 
efficient in combatting ignorance, 
disease, vice, bad roads and other 
moral and civic evils. Among the 
two hundred thousand people who 
came together last year to discuss 
better schools and civic conditions, 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars 
was raised by the leagues and com- 
munities themselves. Think what 
could be done if everybody entered 
the leagues with the same kind of 
spirit. 

Those people who are already in 
the Association say—let there be a 
“Teague in every school,” for where- 
ever a league is found, there is com- 
munity spirit, co-operation and loy- 
alty, the pillars upon which our re- 
public stands. In this way they think 
they can place Virginia in the van- 
guard of educational and civic prog- 
ress. 

Their paper, The Community 
League News, which is the official 
organ of the Co-Operative Educa- 
tional Association, is published 
monthly, and sent to all parts of the 
State. It contains helpful articles 
from the various State departments 
and has a_ special department 
“League Notes,” which reports the 
activities of the Leagues of Virginia. 
It also contains helpful programs for 
league meetings, 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


“By friendship 1 mean the 
greatest love and the greatest 
usefulness and the most open 
communicxtion and the noblest 
suffer'ng and the most. exemp- 
lary faithfulness and the sever- 
est truth and the _ heartiest 
counse! and the greatest union 
of mind of which brave men 
and women are capable.”— 
Jeremy Taylor. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE 
ANTI-TRUST LAW. 


In spite of the Clayton act, which 
Gompers calls labors “bill of rights” 
the Supreme Court has issued an in- 
junction declaring the action of the 
Internaitonal Machinist Association 
in connection with the Duplex Print- 
ing Press Company as a violation of 
the anti-trust laws. The machinist 
had refused to put up the machines 
of the Duplex Company because the 
company has refused to establish the 
union shop while the other four 
printing press companies of the 
United States have already been op- 
erating as union shops. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE 
COLLEGE WOMAN. 


Do American Colleges offer health 
as well as knowledge to the student? 

At the North Carolina College for 
Women, the “new girls’” introduc- 
tion to the Physical Education De- 
partment is accomplished soon after 
her arrival by means of her physical 
examination. From. the findings of 
this examination, a statement is given 
to each girl, showing how her weight, 
lung capacity, chest expansion and 
strength tests compare with what 
they should be, and suggestions are 
made as to improvement of harmful 
habits of posture. Then comes the 
medical examination, after which the 
final decision is made as to how ex- 
tensively the girl may go in for 
athletics. 


Do College Girls Take an Interest in 
Sports ? 


From the opening of school until 
Thanksgiving, the classes are given 
outdoor work. Field Hockey is the 
principal fall sport—the class teams 
are chosen early in November and 
the tournament closes on Thanksgiv- 


“ing with the final game, which de- 


cides the possession of the cup. Any. 
one who doubts the college girl’s en- 
thusiasm for sports ought to see our 
athletic field, with the line of “subs” 
eagerly waiting their chance at the 
game. The enterprising Freshmen 
players, who have practiced before 
breakfast this season, were repaid 
for their efforts by winning their 


first game in the tournament. 


After Thanksgiving, the classes 


are given indoor work—“setting-up”’ 
drill, games and folk dancing. Bas- 
ketball is the winter sport. In the 
spring the classes are again held out 
of doors, playing baseball, volleyball 
and tennis. The athletic season 
closes with Field Day, held in April. 

The Athletic Association is a very 
decided and wholesome factor in the 
college life. The management of the 
sports is in the hands of the stu- 
dents, and they handle the organiza- 
tion with fine sportsmanship and real 
executive ability. 

The extension work of the depart- 
ment is accomplished by the Juniors 
who receive a brief course in Public 
School physical training. These girls 
teach games, exercises and folk 
dances to the grades in the Training 
School. They are also much in de- 
mand as recreation leaders for com- 
munity gatherings, and have handled 
large and varied groups with enthu- 
siasm and resourcefulness. 


And What of the Girls Who Are Un- 
able to Take the More Strenuous © 
Forms of Exercise? 


In the restricted classes, students 
who are handicapped by recent op- 
erations, organic disturbances, or 
weakness of feet or spine, are given 
special training. The girls who are 
markedly underweight are given a 
pint of milk at mid-morning and an- 
other at mid-afternoon. The ‘“milk- 
station” at the Infirmary is one of the 
most popular institutions on the 
campus. " 

The College expects of its Physical 
Education Department that the girls 
be made stronger healthier and hap- 
pier; that each girl be taught to 
“play the game” for the love of the 
sport; that she be given wholesome 
ideals of exercise and recreation; 
and that when she leaves her Alma 
Mater, the good work may be spread 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the State. 
















“We now appreciate both intel- 
lectually and emotionally the faet 
that the future of our American 
democracy depends upon a high level 
of intelligence among all the people.” 

“The war revealed to literally mil- 
lions of men that positions of leader- 
ship and opportunities for service ge 
to the men. of training and know! 
edge. But America suffers today 
from ignorance more than any othe 
single tyranny. . 








RECREATION FOR INDUSTRIAL 
GIRLS. 


Christian Association has undertake: 
a far-reaching program of recr 


the girls in indusrty. The employer 
are responding heartily to the pr 
gram. Studies are being made to dé 
termine the type of recreation whic! 
girls in a particular industry nee 
and desire. An industrial secrete 
who spends all of her time on th 
problem has been employed. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSES OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC. 


BY. T. S. SETTLE. 


We have been asked to tell of u2s arganization and 
purposes of Community Service, Inc., and its present 
and proposed work in North Carolina. We are happy 
to have the opportunity to give this information to the 
‘North Carolina Conference for Social Service, and 
through it, to the people of North Carolina. We will 
take this up under the following heads: 

T- Origin. 2. Purposes. 3. Program of Activi- 
ties. 4. Relations. 

]. Origin. 

The term, “Community Service, Incorporated” 
came into being in 1919. 
The real beginning of 
this work, however, 
started in 1906. In that 
year, delegates from all 
over the United States, 


The Real Wealth 


started, the Government asked the Playground Recrea- 
tion Association of America to be responsible for the 
leisure time of men in uniform when they visited the 
cities surrounding the camps. This was known as War 
Camp Community Service. It was an especialized pro- 
eram to meet great emergencies. In carrying on this 
program, however, many interesting and successful ex- 
periments were conducted, which with proper adapta- 
tion are of great value to the peace-time lives of the 
communities of North Carolina. and the rest of Amer- 
ica; so the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America has taken its 
HSN, pre-war program, en- 
riched by successful ex- 
periences of War Camp 
and called it Community 
Service, Inc. 











who were interested in 
the playground move- 
ment, met in Washing- 


ton. These delegates de- 


cided to organize a na- 
tional association. The 
exact title selected was 
“Playground Association 
of America.” 
poses are two fold: (1) 


Its pur- 


“The real political economy is that 
which teaches nations to desire and labor 
for the things that lead to life. 


“Which teaches them to scorn and de- 
stroy the things that lead to destruction. 


“There is no Wealth but Life. 


Life, including all its powers of love, of 
joy, and of admiration! 


“That country (community) is the rich- 
est which nourishes the greatest number 


; Community Service, 
Inc., has operated for the 
past year at Charlotte, 
Goldsboro, Fayetteville 
and Southport. These 
cities have raised their 
own budgets; have their 
own staff of workers and 
are operating entirely on 
the basis of local econ- 


i, A thas 


moe act as* a ‘clearing 
house for information 
and expressions of the 


Ruskin. 
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of noble and happy human _ beings.”— omy. The demonstra- 


tion period of Commun- 
ity Service is now being 
conducted in Greens- 





local playground — sys- 
tems of Boston, Pitts- 
_burgh, Richmond, New 
Orleans and all the other cities of America, operating 
playgrounds. (2) To be a promotive agency. Play- 
grounds are good for these cities, so why not spread 
the gospel to other communities? These two purposes 
still predominate in Community Service. In a few 
years, the scope and conception of the word grew from 
a few summer playgrounds for children, maintained 
_ by private contributions, to year-round recreation sys- 
tems, dealing not only with the children, but their 
fathers, mothers, older sisters and brothers. The name 
was, therefore, enlarged to Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Instead of emphasizing pri- 
vate contributions, the emphasis was placed upon 

unicipal support because of the broad and excellent 
work being done along these lines. When we were well 


boro, High Point and 

Wilson. Requests for 
similar service have come from Rocky Mount, Raleigh 
and several other cities. 

How does a local community get the help of Com- 
munity Service, Incorporated? A group of representa- 
tive citizens sends in a request to national headquar- 
ters, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. The national 
headquarters agree to help for a period of three months 
in organizing their staff of specialists. The local com- 
munity promises to do three things: First, that it will 
organize a representative community committee; sec- 
ond, that it will supply a small amount of funds to de- 
fray incidental expenses of the three months demon- 
stration—such as, balls, bats, piano hire, telephone 


(Continued on next page.) 
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ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSES 
OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC. 


(Continued from page one.) 


service, etc.; third, that at the con- 
clusion of a demonstration, it will 
raise a budget, employ a local staff 
for the coming year and carry out 
such a program as the committee 
feels is best suited for the needs of 
that community. 

How can the national headquarters 
afford to be so generous? War 
Camp Community Service was one 
of the agencies provided for in unit- 
ed war work campaign. Like the oth- 
er six agencies, it had a small residue 
after completing the war job. The 
Government and the Committee of 
Eleven voted that the best use that 
could be made of this unexpended 
balance: was to establish on a solid 
basis, community service in a num- 
ber of representative cities of Amer- 
ica. The effort has been to make it 
quite efficient in a limited number of 
cities, rather than spread thinly over 
a large number. This war fund is 
being constantly supplemented by 
private contributions and members 
from all parts of America from peo- 
ple in all walks of life. 

2. Purposes. 

The goal of Community Service is 
the development of good ciitzenship 
by the right direction and use of 
leisure time. Probably, the best de- 
scription of its purpose lies in its 
motto, “To Bring Life More Abun- 
dant to the People of America.’’ 

3. Program. 

A movement that deals with the 
leisure time of the people along rec- 
reational lines must necessarily have 
a long and varied program. One of 
our programs outlines two different 
activities, each of which, if applied, 
ought to be highly desirable for some 
communities, at least. To attempt to 
carry on all, or a majority of them 
in any one community would be dis- 
astrous. Indeed, experiences show 
that success lies not in the number of 
activities,. but in wisely selecting a 
few activities and doing them well. 


From our past year’s experience in 
North Carolina, we find that the fol- 
lowing. projects appeal most to the 
people of this State: playgrounds and 
swimming pools, organized athletics 
for males and females, physical edu- 
cation in public and private schools, 
use of school building for neighbor- 
hood organizations and activities; 
music, including mass singing, or- 
chestras, quartettes, etc.; drama and 
pageantry; community houses; adult 
recreation; holiday celebrations; rec- 
reational programs in orphanages, in- 
dustrial schools, old peoples’? homes 
and similar institutions. 

Space does not permit elaboration 
of many of these activities. We will 
briefly mention a few of thera. 

We find people throughout North 
Carolina asking for information and 
guidance in the proper development 
of playgrounds. From our long ex- 
perience, we are peculiarly {itted to 
furnish this information, 


The schools of America are realiz- 
ing, as never before, that their edu- 
cational curriculum has been one 
sided; that the time has come when 
the body must be developed as well 
as the mind; that physical exercises 
and play develop the mind and the 
character. Twenty states have state- 
wide laws requiring physical educa- 
tion to be taught in their schools, and 
in many instances encouraging local 
effort with state aid funds. We un- 
derstand that a similar law will be 
introduced at the present session’ of 
the North Carolina legislature. It 
deserves the earnest support of every 
friend of education and child wel- 
fare. 

Community singing is one of the 
finest ways of promoting community 
pride, community service and neigh- 
borliness. This is proving very popu- 
lar. Through our music specialists, 
whom we are sending to the com- 
munities in which we work, we are 
condueting song leaders’ classes and 
developing large numbers of song 
leaders in each locality. In Golds- 
boro, we are now conducting such a 
class with an enrollment of sixty- 
three. This means sixty-three lead- 
ers for luncheons, club’ meetings, 
lodge meetings, Sunday Schools, mass 
singings, etc. 

Our national headquarters has one 
of the strongest departments | of 
drama and pageantry in America. 
Any community or organization 
which wants advice and help along 
this line, can receive it by address- 
ing “Drama and Pageantry Depart- 
ment, 1 Madison avenue, N. Y.” 

Community Service works through- 
out the community rather than in in- 
stitutions. In many of the smaller 
cities, however, the community house 
has been found quite desirable and 
is serving great purposes. This is not 
a club or loafing place, but rather a 
house where the organizations of the 
community can meet and where spe- 
cial activities can be carried on. In 
one neighborhood of fifteen hundred 
population, twenty-nine different 
groups and organizations are meet- 
ing regularly in the ‘Community 
House.”’ Some of these organizations 
are Red Cross, Woman’s Clubs, Min- 
isterial Association, Parent-Teacher 
Association, Chamber of Commerce 
Committees, Boy Scouts, Girls’ Clubs, 
Young Men’s Athletic Club. 


We are finding out that the adults 
need play and enjoy play almost as 
much as their children. In one 
neighborhood, every Thursday night 
some 150 adults ranging up to eighty 
years of age, meet and play happy 
games. The minister of that city 
said, “Nothing in my experience has 
done more for the spiritual life of 
this community than these play par- 
ties. We were a community of little 


clinics, of prejudices, of petty griev-- 


ances. Since we have begun to play 
together, we have largely forgotten 
these smaller things and are develop- 
ing a friendliness and a community 
spirit, hitherto unknown.” 


Perhaps the greatest movement is 
recreation in the home, teaching the 
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parents games that can be played 
with their children. This method of 
entertaining the little ones, particu- 
larly in the restricted environments 
of the modern city home, is still new, 
but already interesting results are 
being obtained. Community Service 
endeavors to enrich the home life, 
to develop the neighborhood life, and 
then from time to time bring the citi- 
zens together into a community-wide 
program. 
4. Relations. ; 

When invited into a community in 
North Carolina, what is the attitude 
of Community Service, Incorporated, 
toward other organizations and 
agencies? Municipally, Community 
Service believes that the city and the 
school board should conduct -play- 
grounds, phvsical education, swim- 
ming pools, band concerts and indeed 
ultimately most of the activities 
enumerated above. It strives to get 
the taxing bodies to appropriate as 
much as they can and will. Then the 
local Community Service Committee 
supplements the appropriations for 
taxation with sufficient contributions 
to operate a creditable program. 

Toward other organizations and 
agencies, the Community Service 
Committee desires to see the entire 
leisure time of the community prop- 
erly used. It does not attempt to do 
this entire task alone. Its desire is 
that every organization, such as the 
Y. M. C. A. Y. W...G. A, Red. Cross; 


~Boy Scouts, etc., enlarge their pres-_ 


ent scopes.. After they have grown 
and prospered, there will still be a ~ 
large and uncovered field for Com- 
munity Service. We have surveyed 
a number of cities to find out how 
the people do spend their leisure 
time. A few years ago, we studied a 
rather typical American town of 40,- 
000 inhabitants. We found that 
there were 1,500,000 leisure hours 
per week. -The leisure hours utilized 
by the leading organizations of the 
cities were as follows: 9 

All of these agencies combined 
utilize only one-sixth of the leisure 
time of that city. Isn’t there a 
broad, uncovered field in this city 
and other American communities for 
a Community. Service program? 

The North Carolina Community 
Service Bureau is doing an excellent 
work. Community Service, Inc, is 
not conflicting and. will not conflict in 
any way with it. The N. C. Com- 
munity Service, by virtue of the law - 
creating it, operates in the rural dis- 
tricts. Community Service, Inc., so 
far is operating in the larger and 
smaller cities. It will attempt no 
rural work except in co-operation 
and with the approval of the State 
Bureau for the success of any organi- 
zation depends merely upon (a) pur- 
poses, (b) program, (c) personnel. 
Community Service is constantly — 
strengthening its personnel. On its 
National Board of Directors, it has” 
placed an able North Carolinian, 
Robert Lassiter. It has recently 
added to its staff, one of North Caro- 


(Continued on page five.) 
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RURAL SCHOOLS—COMMUNITY CENTERS. 


Two Interesting Sections of the N. E. A. Program at Atlantic City, February 
26-March 3. 


_ Readers of COMMUNITY PROGRESS will be especially interested in the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion and the Community Center Section of the coming N. E. A. meeting at Atlantic City. Portions of these 


two programs are published below: 


NATIONAL COMMUNITY CENTER ASSOCIATION 
President, Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis, Washington, D. C. 
-Chairman, Clarence A. Perry, New York, N. Y. 

_ Secretary, Eugene C. Gibney, New York, N. Y. 
Saturday Morning, February 26, 9 o’Clock 
Hotel Chalfonte, Room 17. 
Stevs in the Process of Community Action. 
KE. C. Lindeman, North Carolina College for Wom- 
en, Greensboro, N. C. 

: Discussion. 

The Chamber of Commerce As a Promoter of Commun- 


ity Centers. ' . 
Col. C. Seymour Bullock, Municipal Recreation 
Committee, South Bend, Ind. 


A Back-Yard Community Center, a University Laboratory. 


Le Roy E. Bowman, Columbia University, New 
ork, N.Y. 
Discussion led by Miss Sara C. Clapp, Kips Bay 


Neighborhood Association, New York, N. Y. 
Saturday Afternoon, February 26, 2 o’Clock. 
Hotel Chalfonte. 
Brief Business Session of National Community 
Center Association. 
The Work of Community Service in Neighborhood or- 
ganization. 

Weaver W. Pangburn, 
New York, N. Y. 
Communiyt Organization by the Red Cross: 

Miss Elizabeth Alling, Assistant Director of the 
Rural Service, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
The Hobby Club in Community Centers: 

Clarence EH. Zorger, Harrisburg 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Relation of University Extension to Community 

" Center Development: 

W. S. Bittner, Extension Division, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Tuesday Evening, March 1, 8 o’Clock. 
Indiana Avenue School (Near Arctic Street.) 

A School Center Demonstration consisting of Com- 
munity Chorus, Flk Dancing and Games, by the Indiana 
Avenue School Recreation Center, J. R. Paul Brock, 
principal. 

Wednesday Evening, March 2, 6 o’Clock. _ 
A Dinner Meeting at the Hotel Traymore ($3.50 Cover.) 
Professional Aspects of Community Organization in the 
Chamber cof Commerce Field: 

Harold S. Buttenheim, president, American City 
Bureau, New York, N. Y. 

Community Organization in Virginia: 

Mrs. Beverly Munford, President, Co-Operative 
Education Association of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

The Neighborhood Civic Association as a Constituent of 
a High School Center: ; 

Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Thursday Afternoon, March 3, 2 o’Clock. 
Hotel Chalfonte. 
Municipal Regulation of Community-Raised Funds. 

Edward M. Barrows, Director of Community Cen- 
ters, New Bedford, Mass. 

Bringing Industrial Groups Into School Centers: ; 
[ Dr. L. R. Burnett, Superintendent of Recreation, 
- Paterson, N. J. 


Community Service, Inc., 


Public Schools, 


Annual Business Meeting and Election of Officers of 
National Community Center Association. 


Department of Rural Education 


President, E. M. Rapp, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Berks County, Reading Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President, I. B. Ball, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Secretary, Mabel Carney, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


Saturday Afternoon, February 26, 2:30 o’Clock. 
Haddon Hall 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Topic: The American Village and Its School 


Note:—tThis session of the Department of Rural 
Education will be held in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Education. Each speaker will be limited to 25 min- 
utes and granted 5 minutes after the conclusion of his 
paper for answering questions from the audience. 

1. The Definition of the Rural Community as Shown in 
the Relation of Town and Country. C. J. Galpin, 
Specialist in Farm Life Studies, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washingotn, D. C. 

2. Organizing One-Teacher and Village Schools for Com- 
munity Service. Thomas J. Smart, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

3. The Improvement of Village Schools. W. S. Deffen- 
baugh, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

4, A Concrete Instance of Village School Efficiency and 
Community Development. Marion Dana, Principal 
of the Junior-Senior High School, Waitsfield, Vt. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND RURAL 
SCHOOL SUPERVISORS. 


Monday Afternoon, February 28, 2:30 o’Clock. 
Chalfonte Hotel 


1. Report of the Section Committee on the Distinction 
between Supervision and Administration. Fannie 
W. Dunn, Chairman Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

2. Supervision for Growth. Maude Newbury, Helping 
Teacher, Hunterdon County, Flemington, N. J. 

3. Financial Support for Rural Schools. N. R. Baker, 

Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson County, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 

4, Principles of Rural Community Organization. Dwight 
L. Sanderson, Cornell College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca,Ne ¥¢ 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE PREPARATION OF 
RURAL TEACHERS. 


Monday Afternoon, February 28, 2:30 o’Clock 
Chalfonte Hotel 
1. The Continued Emergency in Rural Teacher Supply 
and How to Meet it. Edith A. Lathrop, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. ; 
2. Initial Steps in the Development of Rural Education 
Departments in Normal Schools. Mrs. Hetty S. 
Browne, Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
3. The Amount and Character of Differentiation Desir- 
able in the Preparation of Rural Teachers. 
(a) In Curricula. Leslie B. Sipple, Normal School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
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| EDITORIAL 


EVIDENCES OF CO-OPERATION. 





The social agencies of the United States are set- 
ting a worthy example of co-operation. The National 
Social Workers Exchange is the national clearing-house 
for persons seeking employment in the field of social 
work. The National Information Bureau lists agencies 
that are worthy of financial support by the giving pub- 
lic. The National Council of Agencies Engaged in 
Rural Social Work is a co-operating agency for the or- 
ganizations working in the rural field. The National 
Child Welfare Council is the co-operative principle of 
child welfare organizations made effective. All of 
these evidences are pointing the direction of the future. 
The social agencies which desire to keep in touch with 
the progress of the times will now be considering seri- 
ously the advisability of co-operative effort in the local 
field. Community budgeting is the place to begin. 





THE RURAL MIND. 


It was formerly hoped that increased facilities of 
communication would bring the rural mind and the 
urban mind into modes of better understanding. But, 
better understanding among social groups is not de- 
pendent upon mechanical modes of communication ; it 
is a spiritual and a social force which makes for the 
understanding heart. 

When the cities wish to promote good roads or 
scientific taxation systems they seem startled to learn 
that the rural population does not immediaely fall in 
line. City people need to study the psychology of the 
farmer. His mind may not operate as quickly as that 
of the city dweller, but it may operate more funda- 
mentally. Schemes of progress must not be allowed to 
hatch in the city mind alone. The farmer’s voice 
ought to count as well as his vote. It is useless to ex- 
pect him to be continually a follower. As his propor- 
tional numbers decrease he may be more and more 
neglected by the city leaders. But, neglected elements 
in society are dangerous. There is a native quality in 
the rural mind which this nation needs. This quality 
should be urged to expression when plans of progress 
are being formulated and not merely when votes are 
needed. 





RURAL SCHGOLS COMMUNITY CENTERS. 





(Continued from page three.) 


Wednesday Afterncon, March 2, 2:30 o’Clock 
Haddon Hall 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING OF DEPARTMENT. 
Addresses: 


1. The American Negro in Rural Education and Country 
Life. James H. Dillard, Director of the Jeanes and 
Slater Funds, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

2. Problems of the Future for Rural Leaders. 





Payson 





Smith, Commissioner of Education for Massachu- 
setts, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tuesday Afternoon, March 1, 2:30 o’Clock 
Haddon Hall 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Democratized Rural School—Its Teacher- 
Preparation, Supervision, Adminisrtaiton, 
and Community Service. 


Topic: 


1. The Preparation of Teachers for the Democratized 
Rural School Rosamond Root, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri. 

2. Supervision for Growth. Cassie R. Spencer, Otero 
County, Alamogordo, New Mexico. 

3. Rural School Democracy through Efficient Administra- 
tion. Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. 

4. Community Service of the Democratized Rural School. 
W. B. Evans, Superintendent of Schools, Columbia 
County, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

() In Practice Teaching. C. J. Biery, Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

4, Report of the Section Committee on Practical Stand- 
ards for the Preparation of Rural Teachers in High 
Schools and in State Normal Schools. Mabel Carney, 
Chairman, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATORS AND RURAL 
EXTENSION WORKERS 


Monday Afternoon, February 28, 2:30 o’Clock 
Chalfonte Hotel 


1. Stimulating Interest in Vocational Agriculture through 
Punior Club Work. J. D. Blackwell, Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Austin, Texas. (20 
minutes. ) 

Leaders in the Discussion. (Limited to 7 minutes each.) 
W. S. Taylor—Assistant Director of Vocational 
Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Frances H. Clark—Rural School Supervisor, Talbot — 


County, Easton, Maryland. 

Nat. T. Frame—Director of Extension, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

KE, C. Lindeman—Secretary American Country Life 
Association, Greensboro, N. C. 

A. K. Getman—Specialist in Agricultural Eduea- 
tion, Albany ,N. Y. 

H. M. Skidmore—Agent for Agricultural Education, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. Report of the Committee on the Relationship between 
Agricultural Extension Work under the Smith- 
Lever Act and Vocational Education under the 

Smith-Hughes Act. 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
Chairman. (25 minutes.) 
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FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZATION FOR MORE 
EFFICIENT RURAL EDU- 
CATION. 


A report of the Committee on 

Means of Rural Education was given 
by Mabel Carney, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, before the 
third annual conference of the Na- 
tional Country Life Association, in 
Springfield, Mass., October 18. In 
this report were given facts showing 
the deplorable conditions in rural 
education, a statement of the prin- 
ciples of educational administration 
involved in correcting these condi- 
tions, and a description of the type 
of organization in federal, state and 
local units which will remedy present 
evils and give country children edu- 
cational justice. 
The census of 1920 shows that 
eleven million children, which is one- 
half the number of the country chil- 
dren of the United States, are en- 
rolled in one-teacher rural and small 
village schools, and eight million in 
two-teacher rural schools, scattered 
over the continent in 210,000 box car 
buildings. The handicaps of these 
schools are chiefly due to ineffective 
organization and administration. 

In her report, Miss Carney .con- 
tends that all the wealth of the State 
and Nation must be taxed for the 
education of “All the children of all 
This means all races of 


_ people, rich and poor, in both the city 


the rural schools. 





and country. 


There must be an adequate school. 


revenue, distributed equally among 
the people of the entire country, 
longer school terms, better attend- 
ance, more and better prepared teach- 


ers, better administration and super- 
vision. 
not what they should be, they are in 


Although the city schools are 


a good condition as compared with 
Only one-half as 
much money is spent on the country 











school child as there is on the city 
school child. In Missouri, as recent 
as 1918, there was spent annually 
for the education of each city child 
$52, and for the country child only 
$20; conditions are practically the 
same in the whole United States. 
Besides having poorer teachers and 
less equipment in the rural districts, 
rural children have shorter school 
terms, the terms being about three- 
fourths the length of the city school 
terms. Even then the children do 
not attend well, the evil being due in 
a large measure to their being en- 
gaged in farm labor. People may 
contend that compulsory school laws 
should remedy this matter of attend- 
ance. It should, but practically no 
state properly enforces the law, and 
in about ten states the legal term is 
five months, which is not sufficient. 


Rural Illiteracy. 


Because of poor attendance and in- 
feriority of schools in rural districts, 
illiteracy is twice as great in rural 
as in urban territory. Just as de- 
plorable conditions are found in high 
schools as in the lower grades. By 
a partial study of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in 1918, it was found that city 
children have six times the High 
School opportunity that country chil- 
dren have; 29 per cent. of the city 
children who finish the eighth grade 
finish high school, while only 5 per 
cent. of the country children do. 

There must be more and better 
prepared teachers for the country 
and city. As it is today, there is a 
great shortage of teachers and thou- 
sands of those who are teaching are 
unpredared to teach. 

More effective administration and 
supervision is needed throughout the 
country. The education of the coun- 
try should be so organized as to elimi- 
nate partisan politics, safeguarding 
the ideals of democracy through the 


(Continued on page six.) 
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THE HOME BUREAU CREED. 


To maintain the highest 
ideals of home life, to count 
children the most important of 
crops, to so mother them that 
their bodies may be sound, their 
minds clear, and their charac- 
ters generous; to place service 
above comfort; to let loyalty to 
high purposes silence discord- 
ant notes; to let neighborliness 
supplant hatreds; to be dis- 
couraged never; to lose slef in 
generous enthusiasms; to ex- 
tend to the less fortunate a 
helping hand; to believe one’s 
community may become the 
best of communities; and to 
co-operate with others for the 
common ends of a more abun- 
dant home and community life 
—this is the offer of the Home 
Bureaus to the home-maker of 
today. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSES 
OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC. 


(Continued from page two.) 


lina’s ablest and best loved citizens, 
Frank R. McNinch, former mayor of 
Charlotte. Impressed as the mayor 
of the city with the good community 
service did in his own community, he 
has given up his mayoralty, given up 
his law practice, and is dedicating his 
life spreading this movement and 
preaching this gospel. He has util- 
ized in recent months in Oklahoma 
and other states of the union. Na- 
tional headquarters has arranged for 
him to return to his home state and 
give all his time and energy in work- 
ing with his fellow citizens in bring- 
ing life more abundant to North 
Carolina. 


Leisure Time Program, Kalamazoo, 


Mich., 1915. 

How are the people of Kalamazoo 
spending their leisure hours, which 
total 1,500,000 per week? We have 
made a study of some of the agencies 
that care for lei:ure time, and the 
number of leisure time hours per 
week utilized by them are approxi- 
mately as follows: 





Hours. ets 
Churches, all activi- 
ties, religious and 
SOCI9 | hae eee 100,000 6.07 
Yo. ine Cm Ane ee eer 10,000 167 
Vier WieGrs Ave ottv sc o1 oe 3,000 .02 
Public Library and 
Brancheses sae. = 25,000 1.06 
Moving Pictures ___ 60,000 4 
Maudeyi ic fea 25,000 1.06 
Legitimate drama and 
famous Musicians 
and lecturers ___- 10,000 AS 
Pool and Billiards __ 20,000 1.03 
LO UAIme So eres ae 253,000 16.06 
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RURAL RECREATION FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


(By S. K. HUNT.) 


One of the most difficult tasks in 
all social work is to interest men and 
boys in the rural districts in recrea- 
tional games. In the first place, I 
don’t see the need of it because of 
the physical exercise they get in per- 
forming the ordinary tasks on the 
farm. In the second place, it is dif- 
ficult because they don’t know how 
to play. I have seen as high as two 
thousand men, women and children 
assemble together in a small town 
for demonstration mass athletics and 
mass play. Out of this number, prob- 
ably not more than one-fourth would 
know how to play in groups. The 
play instinct has never been devel- 
oped. In the third place, it is diffi- 
cult because we have very few men 
who are qualified to referee group 
games or teach mass athletics in the 
small towns and rural communities. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion seeks to promote the program of 
physical development and recreation- 
al games and through trained secre- 
taries make it possible for all groups 
of men and boys, not only to learn 


how to play games, but to play the 
games squarely. We undertake to 
develop Christian character through 
the method of play. We have in ad- 
dition to the group games and mass 
athletics, our hikes and. camps, and 
through these, teach team work or 
team play. We feel that if men and 
boys are to be kept upon the farms 
in the present age of discontentment, 
that they must learn to work and 
play together. For this reason, our 
secretaries seek to form groups ac- 
cording to the natural gang instinct 
upon boys, supervising their activi- 
ties and teaching them to know one 
another, and in the same way, group- 
ing men according to their vocations, 
teaching them to play volleyball and 
other recreative games evenings aft- 
er their day’s work is finished. In 
the same way, we come to know one 
another better and by working and 
playing together, we go a long way 
toward learning contentment. This 
is the only way we can solve our na- 
tional problem of men’s and boys’ 
leaving the farms for the cities. 








FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZATION FOR MORE 
EFFICIENT RURAL EDU- 
CATION. 


(Continued from page five.) 


principle of representative govern- 
ment. This educational organization 
must have a sufficient financial back- 
ing, the revenue to be distributed in 
order to benefit the poor and needy 
districts and to stimulate them to 
activity, rather than helping those 
districts which can help themselves. 

To be effective, the organization 
must above all else be democratic, 
constructive, and conducive to 
growth, on the part of the children, 
teachers and superior educational of- 
ficers, and this ideal may be most di- 
rectly and genuinely realized through 
providing the right type of super- 
vision. 

Federation Of Each Unit. 

Thinking that the functions of 
each unit in an adequate system of 
school organization must be clearly 
defined, the committee defined them 
as follows: 


1. Of the Federal Government— 
To stimulate effort and equalize edu- 
cational cost and opportunity. 


2. Of the State—To stimulate ef- 
fort, equalize cost and opportunity, 
standardize conditions and practice, 
and supervise all state-aided activi- 
ties. 


3. Of the County—To equalize 
‘educational cost and opportunity, but 
more especially to execute, admin- 
ister, and supervise all school activi- 
aaa both the local and county 
uni 


4, Of the Local District—The only 
functions left to the small local dis- 
trict or community by students of 
modern educational administration 
are custodial, as provided through the 
appointment of a local _ trustee, 
charged with the general oversight 
of school property and the general 
approved assistance of the teacher. 

For the advancement of rural edu- 
cation, the committee recommended 
that all the immediate efforts of the 
National Country Life Association 
should be concentrated upon the 
Smith-Towner bill, before Congress. 
This bill calls for the appointment of 
a Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet, and for the an- 
nual disbursement of one hundred 
million dollars of Federal funds to 
meet the needs of the nation’s schools 
in health, illiteracy, Americanization, 
rural tcacher supply, supervision, 
consolidation, rural school term and 
attendance and the general equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity. Since 
the problem of education is a na- 
tional problem, like problems of 
labor, agriculture, commerce, the in- 
terior, etc., are national problems, it 
should have federal consideration and 
support. 

Therefore, the committee says that 
there should be a secretary of educa- 
tion appointed by the President. In 
the state unit, is needed a State 
Board of Education appointed by the 
Governor; in the county unit, a 
County Board of Education, appoint- 
ed by the people from the county at 
large. This county Board of Educa- 
tion is to appoint the county super- 
intendent, and he in turn is to ap- 
point local directors, principals, 
teachers, etc., of the county schools. 
All of these appointments should be 
free from partisan politics. 





The child labor amendment of the 
revenue bill also was called to mind. 
This amendment puts a ten per cent. 
tax upon the gross earnings of all 
factories employing child labor and 
its passage will do much to. protect 
childhood and increase school attend- 
ance in both rural and urban sections. 


DR. B. W. KILGORE EXPLAINS 
COTTON SEED SITUATION. 


In answer to inquiries about the 
price of cotton seed meal and hulls, 
and the exchange of seed for meal, 
Dr. B. W. Kilgore, director of North 
Carolina agricultural extension serv- 
ice, submits the following data for 
the information of the public. 

The total value of 2,000 pounds 
cotton seed $39.30. 

The total value of 2,000 pounds 
cotton seed meal $35.00. 

One ton (2,000 Ibs.) cotton seed 
contains: 


Pounds 
INIT OREN. htts ele Pc oe eee 61.7 
Equivalent to Ammonia _____- 75. 
PhospnoricsA cid «Sense eee 26. 
Potashigpee ts sie 2 a2 eae 24, 


1,100 pounds of 7 per cent. cotton 
seed meal contains: 


Pounds 
Nitrogen, @2. iE. tee eee See 64.1 
Equivalent to Ammonia ______ (Nea 
Phosphoric, Acid 4-4 ae te 28.6 
P Oteash. bts. pt JEL ee 19.8 


It is seen that 1,100 pounds of. 7 
per cent. cotton seed meal has prac- 
tically the same amount of fertilizer 
constituents as one ton of seed; and 
in exchanging seed for meal _ this 
amount should be _ obtained and 
enough more, at least, to cover the 
cost of hauling, freight, and other 
expenses in making the exchange, 
and something additional for the oil 
which the mills obtain from the seed. 

The oil has feeding value, but. no 
fertilizing value. The seed should 
be exchanged for meal or sold to the 
mills rather than used as such for 
fertilizer, because of the economic 
loss to farming and cotton oil indus- 
try. The farmer and cotton oil mills 
should try to prevent this loss to the 
state, and thus get the full value of 
cotton seed. Dr. Kilgore suggested 
that the oil mills should take leader- 
ship in trying to make this plain and 
possible, and then the farmer should 
deal with the matter in like manner. 


OUGHT I TO LEAVE THE 
CHURCH? 


The above question is raised in. 
essay appearing in the February 
number of Harper’s Magazine. 
business man of a middle western 
community asks the question and 
states his dilemma. Laymen as well 
as pastors will find in this article a 
stimulant for earnest thought an 
introspection. The increase in 
Protestant Church membership in — 
1917 was 1,339,557. The increas 
in 1919 was:56, 301. Evidently larg 
numbers of people are answering this 
question in a positive manner. Th 
writer of this article presents the © 
problem in a fair-minded manner. 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES IN A MODERN COMMUNITY 


The city of Greensboro is now at- 
tempting to solve one of its perplex- 
ing social problems by means of a 
community budget for all of its so- 
‘cial agencies. As an indication of 
the complexity of the organization of 
agencies engaged in social and wel- 
fare work the ensuing statement of 
Greensboro’s agencies will be help- 
el. 


The following list, containing 
eleven agencies, is not complete. 
There are a number of other agencies 
in the city which solicit funds from 
the citizens for the support of their 


work. This list contains those agen- - 


cies which seem to be permanently 
related to the community’s life. 


GREENSBORO CHAPTER A. R. C. 


Objects—To continue home srevice 
work with ex-service men or their 
families. 

To maintain a county nursing pro- 
gram. 
To serve in disaster relief. 


Home Service Work For 1 Year— 
Families assisted, 2,063. 
Interviews with ex-service men or 
their families, 2,731. 

Letters written to assist service 
men with claims for compensation 
insurance, vocational training, etc., 
2547 2. 

Nursing visits for 6 months, 286, 
Reached in group instruction in 
baby care, 951. 

~-Number taking course in home 
hygiene and care of the sick under 
special instructor, 263. 


Disaster Relief, Influence Epidemic, 
1920—Number calls by visiting 
nurses, 4,723. 

_ Special nurses placed in homes, 89. 
Emergency hospitals established: 
white, 2; colored, 1. 
_ Nourishment furnished, 7645 por- 
; tions. 


GREENSBORO CAMP AND PLAY- 
By GROUND ASSOCIATION. 


Objects—To provide summer camp 
| . for boys. To foster high school 
_ athletics. 

+ To promote vacation time play- 
_ ground activities. 


Work Done—Number different boys 

; » at summer camp, 300. 

_ Financial assistance in high school 

* athletics, $1,053.00. 

_ Financial assistance in playground 
work, $1,028.00. 


GREENSBORO Y. M. C. A. 


| Object—To conserve boy life of 
Greensboro mentally, morally, 
| physically and spiritually. 

| Physical Dept.—Number individual 
| men and boys using classes, 400. 


_ Total using gym during year, 
me 9,872. 
’ Total using pool during year, 
12,831. 
| Total using all physical activities, 
23,118. 
- Estimated number using building, 
including reading room, baths, 


dormitory and gym, 75,000. 





‘LP eet 


Outside Activities—Field days in 
county and city schools, 5. 
Participating in same, 2,500. 
Health talks before city and coun- 
ty schools, 23. 

Attending same, 1,019. 


GREENSBORO BOARD OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Object—To serve the destitute of 

Greensboro. 
Total number cases handled, 429, 
Financial assistance, $2,401.73. 


GREENSBGRO COUNCIL OF 
BOY SCOUTS. 
Object—Character building and citi- 

zen. training of boys through the 


Scout program of educational ac- 
tivities. 


Work—Number active Scout troops, 
14, Number boys in same, 309. 
Number scout masters and assis- 
tants, 29. 

Number troop committeemen, 58. 


SALVATION ARMY. 


Object—Soul saving. - 
Number indoor meeting held, 148. 
Total attendance at same, 5, 899. 


Relief Work—Number 
helped, 298. 
Number individuals helper. 2,030. 


families 


Cost of financial aid, $2,055.52. . 
Free beds, 605; free meals, 1,406. 


(Note)—Since occupying new quar- 
ters the work will greatly exceed 
the above average. 


TRAVELERS AID. 


Object—To assist travelers, particu- 
larly girls, women and boys, re- 
gardless of class or sect. 

Number people assisted incident- 
ally, about 11,000. 

Number destitute people definitely 
assisted, 420. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSN. 


Objects—To promote closer under- 
standing and co-operation between 
parents and school authorities. 


To assist in beautifying school 
grounds and equipping play- 
grounds. 


To provide each school with first 
aid cabinets. 

To co-operate in physical examina- 
tion of school children and the en- 
forcement of school laws as to at- 
tendance, etc. 

Number Associations in city, 8; to- 
tal membership, about 1,200. 


(Continued on page eight.) 








Recreation For Country Women and Girls. 
(By MISS ELEANOR COPENHAVER.) 


The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, in its work for finding rec- 
reation for country girls, is an infant 
industry. If we are convinced that 
work of the same character that we 
are doing is being done by another 
organization, in. every case we will 
withdraw and spend our time in an- 
other place. 


Recreation, in the larger sense of 
the word, is that which enables a per- 
son to partake of the fullness of life 
joyfully. In order for recreation to 
exist, from the physical side, the 
term ‘fit’? must arrive on the scene. 
Highty-five per cent. of our charac- 
ter is formed in hours of play. Since 
this is true, a great many adults have 
only fifteen per cent. of their char- 
acter formed. 


Farm drudgery for women has not 
been made easier through the use of 
machinery as it has for the men. 
This makes child-bearing and raising 
very hazardous. Since forty-seven 
per cent. of the children are born on 
farms, our country women and girls 
must have recreation to become more 
Mine ees 


The major muscles of the girls and 
women on the farms are developed 
too much to the detriment of the 
smaller. This gives us a coarse, awk- 
ward, self-conscious country girl. 
She has too much energy of the body 
and not enough of the energy of the 
soul—that which brings real happi- 


ness. In order to develop the finer 
muscles, the country girl must learn 
how to play. She cannot do this 
without enthusiasm and help. — Right 
here, we can get a useful motto, 
“Except you play as little children, 
you cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven,” 

The problem psychologically as 
well as physiologically is how to take 
the sex-conscious, self-conscious, 
awkward girl and make her into a 
joyful, self-confident one? The coun- 
try girl desires to acquire poise, self- 
expression and personality. In order 
to do this, you must broaden her 
horizon; give her something to think 
about and something to do. 


In order to keep the girls on the 
farm, you must bring back the boys 
who have left it for the city. Girls 
must meet straight-forward men. 

The country homes should be 
mobilized. Mother and daughter 
meetings should be held where they 
can discuss problems, the big things 
in life. Idealism should be brought 
into the home. 

The special ability of the country 
girl should be studied and brought 
out. She should be made to think 
for herself. 

Try to approach recreation from 
the religious standpoint. The coun- 
try girl must have something to tie 
up to. Try to show her how to gain 
personality. Teach her to acquire it 
by loosing herself in others, 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES IN A MODERN 
CGMMUNITY. 


(Continued from page seven.) 


N. C. CHILDREN’S HOME 
SOCIETY. 


Objects—To place in proper homes 
orphan children in need of such 
assistance and to care for such 
children pending placing. 

Number original cases placed, 87; 
in home at present, 19. 

(Note)—During past month an aver- 
age of one child per day has been 
placed. ) 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Objects—To promote the growth of 
young women in Christian charac- 
ter and service through physical, 
social, mental and spiritual train- 
ing, and to become a social force 
for the extensions of the Kingdom 
of Good. 

Number using Association rooms 
regularly, active club members, 
about 400; others, about 1,800. 


(Note)—In addition to its own mem- 
bership the Association rooms are 
used by various other women’s or- 
ganizations, and are available for 
use for school socials by the High 
School students under the direc- 
tion of the faculty social commit- 
tee. 


DISTRICT NURSE AND RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION. 

Object—Relief of sick poor. 
Prevention of illness through in- 
struction and inspections. 
Relief of tubercular cases. 
Number of nurses, 4. 
Visits by relief nurse, 2,268. 
Visits by child hygiene 
1,578. 
Clinics by child hygiene nurse, 27. 
Visits to schools by school nurses, 
1,310. 
Inspection of 
5,052. 
Number cases needing correction, 
L167: 
ee of such cases corrected, 
08. 


nurse, 


school children, 


THE LIFE OF THE PLANTATION 
NEGRO. 


The February number of the At- 
lantic Monthly contains an article by 
Mr. Howard Snyder which will un- 
doubtedly cause animated discussion. 
The article is entitled ‘Plantation 
Pictures: I. Certain Northern No- 
tions.”” The writer speaks out of the 
experience of ten years of life and a 


Mississippi plantation. The North- 
ern Notions which Mr. Snyder 
analyses and refutes are: First, that 


the negro is overworked. Second, 
that the negro is woefully cowed and 
maltreated. Third, that the negro is 
habitually good-natured and_ kind. 
Fourth, that the negro can be readily 
taught. Fifth, that the negro is 
cheerful, contented and happy. All 








INTER-SOCIETY EXTENSION BUREAU. 


The students of the North Carolina 
College for Women have taken steps 
to organize an extension bureau 
which is to serve the interests of the 
State. The following description of 
the organization and its purposes is 
published in the hope that readers 
will send us suggestions for making 
this service effective: 

Purpose: 

It shall be the purpose of this bu- 
reau to be of some practical service 
in the development of a higher stand- 
ard of literary and social activities of 
the schools and communities of the 
state. 


. Organization: 


1. Membership. 

The membership of this bureau 
shall be composed of sixteen persons, 
five being chosen from each of the 
three societies of the college and one 
member from the commercial depart- 
ment elected by the bureau of fifteen 
chosen from the societies. 

The members of the bureau must 
come from the junior and senior 
classes. (At least two members 
from each society shall come from 
the junior class.) 

2. Officers. 

a. There shall be a chairman elect- 
ed by the bureau, whose duty it shall 
be to act as chief executive—to pre- 
side at all meetings, and to call meet- 
ings when necessary. 


of these “notions” the author regards 
as misconceptions. Inasmuch as this 
is the first of a series of articles on 


this subject by this author it may be - 


unfair to venture criticisms. The re- 
maining installments will be watched 
with great interes tby all who are in- 
terested in the problem of the negro. 


GAINSVILLE, FLA., HAS CAUGHT 
THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT. 


“One of the finest evidences of 
real community spirit, and apprecia- 
tion of tourist visitors was displayed 
by Gainsville the University city on 
December 2, when the citizens put 
over a camp sight project in one 
day.” 

At 8 o’clock in the morning the 
four-acre plot was barren brush cov- 
ered field, at sundown it was a charm- 
ing free camp ground for tourists 
with streets laid out, sewerage, elec- 
tric lights and a large assembly hall. 
The volunteers who put this project 
over represented every phase of the 
community; bankers, brick masons, 
ministers, clerks, plumbers, business 
men, “Boy Scouts” and women all 
rubbed sholders in a common task 
for the progress of their community. 
For one day, at least “all lines of 
life melted into one, joyous toilers.” 

North Carolina, the land of the 
“long leaf pine” beautiful days and 
strong hearts has potentialities for 
community progress as great as 
those in Gainsville, Fla. 


b. There shall be a corresponding 
secretary elected by the bureau, 
whose duty it shall be to carry on all 
correspondence. 

Note :—Other 
elected when 
necessary. 

. Ways by which we hope to carry 
out the purpose: 

I. Work through correspondence: 

a. Community Progress (one 
page). 

1. Songs arranged for special oc- 
casions. 

2. Plays tableaus, pageants, etc. 


officers 


may be | 
the 


bureau deems 


3. Costuming, make up, impro- 
vised stage suggestions. 
4. Debates—subjects for briefs, 


books on debating. 

5. Recitations, declamations. 

6. Reviews of good magazine ar- 
ticles, statistics. 

b. Letters: 

1. Material on 
tions. 

2. Answering letters of extension 
nature for extension workers of the 
college. 

38. By-laws for societies. 

II. Field Work: 

a. Organizing societies in high 
schools and clubs in communities. 

b. Leading community recreation, — 
and community sings. 


important ques- 


WOMEN IN MIAMI COUNTY, 
OHIO, FARM BUREAU. 


The women in Miami county are 
taking an active part in the Farm 


Bureau. A woman is on the execu- 
tive committee. Along with the pro- 
gram to help farmers market their — 
products more advantageously and 

to help them to spend whatever they 

do receive to better advantages, the 
women are urging that the bureau — 
adopt a program of community up- 
building through get-together meet- 
ings, feeds, sings and tours of ins | 
spection. The women are interested — 
in the business part of the activities | 
of the bureau and in fact many are | 
joining on the $10 plan which in-| 
cludes the husbands, wife, and minor | 
children. Moreover the women 
should be commended for their ef- 
forts to co-ordinate the work of the 
boys and girls clubs also the wom- | 
en’s clubs, with the farm bureau. . 
















took their own lives. : 
sponsible for the deaths of these chil 
dren? The fault must be laid at So- 
ciety’s door. For there is evidently 
some vital thing needed by these chil- 
dren which Society has failed to sup- 
ply. 
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RECREATION FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


MARY CHANNING COLEMAN. 


The necessity for recreation for the worker is so 
universally conceded as to need no discussion. An at- 
tempt to meet this necessity is being made by various 
organizations, each admirable in its spirit, but with lit- 
tle or no effort to co-ordinate or supplement each oth- 
er’s activities. The playground associations, the Camp 
Fire Girls, the church clubs, the settlement organiza- 
tions, each follows out its own plans, and the weakness 
of the results achieved seems often to spring from the 
failure to co-ordinate and synthetize these various 
and admirable efforts. In this age of efficiency, dupli- 
cation and _ confusion 


of piecework, speed, over-time, and such industrial re- 
quirements. 

Not only the physical fatigue but the nervous ex- 
haustion of these workers must be reckoned with. The 
noise and the monotony, the complexity and triviality 
of movement, and the apparent remote relation between 
cause and effect result in a condition of nervous irrit- 
ability that is of prime importance in our considera- 
tions. In addition, we can hardly do better than accept 
Jane Adams’ terms, “moral fatigue,’ for the revolt of 
youth against repulsive and monotonous occupations. 
Most of us who have 
known these young 





meet with scant excuse, 
and it becomes: necessary 
for us to ask ourselves, 


SS ene mr eR SST, 





workers can recall in- 
stances of girls who have 


in all earnestness, 
whether our cherished 
plans have been formed 
in accordance with our 
own theories or with the 
needs of the individual. 

Of the average indus- 
trial conditions in rela- 
tion to their physical 
welfare of our working 
girls, I should like to 
give a few concise and 
striking figures. In man- 
ufacturing establish- 
ments (1918) 24 states 
limit the hours of labor 
for women; in 23 states 
and the District of Co- 


lumbia there is no legal limitation. 
by the way, the limit is 12 hours daily. In 19 states, 


“Economists have been trying for a long 
time to discover how best to employ the 
energies of men. Ah, if I could but dis- 
cover how best to employ their leisure! 
Labor in plenty there is to be sure. But 
where look for recreation? The daily work 
provides the daily bread, but laughter gives 
‘t savor. Oh, all you philosophers! Begin 
she search for pleasure! Find for us if you 
‘an amusements that do not degrade, joys 
that uplift. Invent a holiday that gives 
every one pleasure, and makes none 
ashamed.’”’—-Emile Souvestre. 











In Pennsylvania, 


the hours of labor for women in mercantile establish- given gymnastic? 5 
ments is limited; in 29 there is no legal limit. In 10 girl, who stands the greater part of the day, and is al- 


states the hours of telephone service are limited; in 38, 
there is no limitation. In restaurants, 11 states limit 
the hours of labor; 37 states do not. 


These brief state- 





left good wages, perhaps 
in a restaurant or box- 
factory, because they 
couldn’t stand the nasty 
sticky stuff,’ and “would 
rather starve than work 
there another day.” 
These conditions, | re- 
gret to say, have been 
more fully realized by 
other groups of workers 
than by many of us who 
have approached the 
problem from the point 
of’ view of physical edu- 
cation. Do we honestly 
believe basketball the 
most beneficial form of 


recreation for the average working girl? Should the 
office girls, already surfeited with small details, be 
To what extent should the shop- 


ready liable to foot-strain and varicose veins, be en- 
couraged to do folk dancing? Have we planned our 
recreation program to give the girls opportunities for 


ments give us some idea of the inadequate protection 
from over-fatigue given by the nation to its women 
workers. Over-strain and fatigue have brought about 
such a well-defined set of physical handicaps that we 


begin to find a new term in medical science, “the path- 


ology of labor,’ and recreation problems must be 
solved with a clear vision of the physical conditions of 
- modern industry, including the whole intricate system 


self-expression, or have we made out a program which 
seemed good to us, and in which the girl must either 
acqulesce or get out? Is the need for “social relation- 
ships being ignored? Is our training developing pow- 
ers of organization, helping to fit the girl for that real 
citizenship already in the hands of women? These are 


(Continued on next page.) 
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RECREATION FOR WORKING 
GIRLS. 
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not visionary conditions, but practi- 
cal considerations which we must 
face. 

Our great cities have.at last recog- 
nized and made provision for the play 
of its children, but these eager young 
workers, gathered from all quarters 
of the earth, and possessed of a keen 
and compelling love of pleasure, are 
not reckoned with in our municipal 
schemes. ‘The old Greeks were wiser 
than we, when they built the theater 
and the stadium as they did the 
temple and the market place,” says 
Jane Addams. The mediaval guilds 
had their pageants, and the churches 
their festivals and processions; Eng- 
land of the middle ages had its play- 
houses and pleasure fields; but to 
the youth of our proud American 
cities we offer—the movie and the 
dance hall, commercial enterprises 
both, be it recognized. 

The motion picture theater is one 
of the most potent factors in our 
modern city life, and is an immeasur- 
able improvement on the cheap 
vaudeville and the lurid melodramas 
of ten years ago. But even at its 
best, it offers a purely passive form 
of recreation, in fact is mere amuse- 
ment, and not recreation at all. No 
sane person would deprecate the 
value of the ‘‘movie,” but does not 
the working girl need far more some 
active and spontaneous diversion, 
with pure air and personal achieve- 
ment and social relationship, in other 
words, real recreation, in all that the 
highest sense of the word shall mean? 

One meets lately a new phrase, 
“constructive recreation,” which em- 
bodies much that I am trying to ex- 
press. Dancing, games, athletics, 
group hikes, singing, dramatics, all 
our old tools we shall need more 
surely than ever, but “constructive 
recreation” will use these to give the 
girl a conception of herself as a re- 
sponsible individual. Why not let 
the administration of the group rest 
in the hands of the girls themselves? 
Why not have a general city council 
of delegates from each class or club 
or playground center, as the case may 
be? The experiment would at least 


be worth while from the standpoint . 


of community expression and organi- 
zation. ‘ 

Folk dancing and social dancing 
will continue to be of prime value in 
recreation. It seems to me that the 
value of social dancing has been 
more fully realized by the social 
service worker than by many of us. 
Not only is a girl who has been 
taught to dance properly in some 
sense protected by that knowledge, 
but the dance can mean relaxation 
and exercise at the same time. Also 
when the infrequent but invaluable 
“party” is arranged for by the group, 
it becomes a real source of education 
in organization, responsibility and 
the management of finances, to say 
nothing of the development of the so- 
cial sense. 


I wonder if you agree with me in 
believing that the girls are apt to 
under value free recreational activi- 
ties? It has been my experience that 
a recreation group paying a nominal 
fee is much more successful than the 
same program offered free. These 
young workers have a keen commer- 
cial instinct, and distrust the value of 
what costs nothing. The most suc- 
cessful group I have ever handied 
paid fifty cents for a three months 
membership, and five cents extra for 
the so-called punch on each open 
night. 

I have a strong conviction that the 
dramatic clubs and the physical edu- 
cation and playground workers have 
much to give each other, and that our 
program of constructive recreation 
would benefit by our working to- 
gether more closely. The few at- 
tempts which have been made in this 
direction have been astonishingly 
rich in results. Bad postures straight- 
en up amazingly when one is a queen 
on a throne; dignity and poise and 
self-restraint learned in the minuet 
for the “court scene” are never quite 
lost. Nervous fatigue is radicated 
and swept away in the new world 
into which the girl is transported. 
“Vaudeville seems so cheap after the 
things we do,” said one sensitive and 
emotional little cash-girl to me once. 


In other words, then, the careful 
and capable recreation leader will 
realize that the over-fatigue in these 
girls is in itself a demand for recrea- 
tion, wisely planned and sanely ad- 
ministered. To quote Robert Woods, 
“The girl who has been sitting at a 
machine all day is often so wrought 
upon by the monotony of her occu- 
pation that she is willing to go to al- 
most any length to obtain relief for 
her pent-up spirit. The repression 
of the day creates a degree of ten- 
sion that is overwhelming in its de- 
mand for some form of spontaneous 
pleasurable excitement. Where this 
reaction is not restrained or guided, 
it frequently manifests itself in a 
form so crude as to amount to hilari- 
ous license. If, however, the impulse 
for recreation is satisfid in a whole- 
some manner, the girl is rested and 
refreshed and far more capable of 
performing her work. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the fatigue of indus- 
try is frequently inforced by late 
hours, highly nervous pleasures, and 
unhygienic homes; and this cumula- 
tive exhaustion may so weaken both 
the fine initiative and power of inhi- 
bition even of girls of sound princi- 
ples, that they are led into acts that 


later bring bitter regret and humilia- 
tion.” 


Let me in closing refer to the re- 
cent tendency among some progres- 
sive employers to obviate excessive 
fatigue by arranging for recreation 
during, not after, the work day. A 
few factories have organized recrea- 
tion during the noon hour, and the 
White Manufacturing Co., of Cleve- 
land, requires one hour of physical 
training daily of all employes, men 
and women, in the company’s time; 


not as philanthropy, but as better 
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business. I am at present giving a 
course in recreation leadership to a 
group of students training for educa- 
tional directors in retail mercantile 
establishments. 

The field is widening faster than 
our brightest hopes could have an- 
ticipated. This is no time to cling to 
traditional methods and accustomed 
routine, useful as these may have 
been in the past. New conditions are 
making new demands upon us, and 
if we are worthily to meet the op- 
portunity, we will have to bring to 
it all that we have of wisdom and 
patience and understanding, of high 
purpose, and, most of all, of honest 
effort. 





“The glory, the worth of life is not 
to the spender; it is to the producer.” 


ENGLISH TEACHERS, TAKE 
NOTICE! 


The annual conference of the 
State Council of English Teachers 
will be held at the North Carolina 
College for Women, beginning at 8 
p. m. Friday, March 4th, and running 
Se to 9 p. m. Saturday, March 
5th. 

We are very fortunate in securing 
as our speaker for Friday evening 
and as a force in all our discussions, 
Dr. Allan Abbott, of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Dr. 
Abbott, a teacher of both high school 
and college subjects, has both view- 
points; he is practical, inspirational 
and approachable. 

The following are some of the sub- 
jects for discussion:: 

1. State Triangular Debate. 

2. The Advisability of Teaching 
History of Literature in High School. 

3. Parallel Reading. 

4, High School Journalism. 

5. Modern English Courses. 


6. Correlation of High School and 


College Work. 

Alumnae of North Carolina Col- 
lege will be accommodated in the 
dormitories; other visitors will be 
taken care of in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the College. A Bureau of In- 
formation will be maintained in Stu- 
dents’ Building, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, to assign visitors to 
their homes. The rooms can be se- 
cured at a nominal cost. To be sure 
of accommodations it is necessary to 
write to Miss Annie Beam, Greens- 
boro High School, before March 1st. 
Men will, as usual, arrange for their 
own board and lodging. 

In view of the present conditions. 
can you afford not to be present? 
“Come, let us reason together.” 

(Signed) 

ALONZA C. HALL, Pres. 
ANNIE BEAM, Secy. 


“The best fruits of all religions 
have come out of the people of ele- 
mental manhood—the product of the 
open.” 
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The function of food as fuel by 
which the human machinery is sup- 
plied with heat and energy, has long 
been understood and recognized and 





hunger, is, of course, a fundamental 

_ principle upon which life depends. 
' But within recent years scientists 
[ have investigated the uses of the 
_ various sorts of foods and this inves- 
tigation has resulted in the decision 
that personal appetite is not a guide 


to the selection of such foods as the 
body needs in order to reach the 
height of physical efficiency. 


I 
i 
: 
$ 
ts The composition of the human 
body is such that each element needs 
| certain’ kinds of food to induce 
growth, to replace the tissues worn 
- out by daily use and to enable the 
body to do its work through such in- 
voluntary processes as the heart, the 
' digestion and similar functions as 
well as to meet the voluntary de- 
_- mands which we put upon it by our 
work and the regular routine of liv- 
ing. 
? The foods that supply these needs 
are of different groups and while we 
' “cannot always say that one thing 
we eat builds bone, another keeps 
the body fluids in healthy condition 
and still another furnishes energy for 
our work,’ we do know that the 
body demands protein and different 
kinds of mineral matter. The former, 
which contains the nitrogen neces- 
' sary for building flesh and muscles is 
found in animals and plants; in 
milk, cheese meat and eggs as these 
foods are known to furnish an ade- 
quate amount of proteins. 


Vegetables and fruits contain 
valuable mineral matter which the 
body needs for building purposes just 
as it needs proteins, and, therefore, 
vegetables and fruits are a necessity 
in our diet if we would choose to sup- 

ply the body with the foods best fit- 
ted for its needs. 


- Among the minerals contained in 
fruits and vegetables are iron, lime 
and phosphorus and unless the diet 

includes fruits and vegetables these 
elements are-not taken into the body 
in any other way. 


P 
Most fruits and vegetables supply 
little protein, but as meat, milk, eggs 
and cheese are rich in proteins it will 
be seen that a mixed and varied diet 
~ combining all of these essential ma- 
terials is demanded if the bodily 
3 needs are to be properly met. 
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In addition to the chemically 
recognized and analyzed bodily needs 
as outlined in the foregoing it is now 
generally understood that the body 
requires yet another element to main- 
tain its efficiency and this element is 
called ‘“‘vitamines;’’ three forms of 
vitamines being now regraded as 
necessary to health. 





the response to the demands of 





THE HYGIENE OF FOOD. 


The Essential Vitamines. 


These three forms of vitamines are 
defined as follows: “The vitamine 
found in milk in connection with cer- 
tain mineral fats and organs such as 
liver and leaf vegetables is called 
Fat Soluable A; another vitamine 
found in vegetables and fruits and in 
milk as well as in many kinds of food, 
is called Water Soluable B; and the 
third, found in fresh vegetables, 
fruits, milk and meat is called Water 
Soluable C. This latter has only re- 
cently been recognized by scientists 
and it is called ‘‘anti-Scorbutice Vati- 
mine” because it is necessary in the 
diet to prevent scurvy.”’ 


From this it will be seen that the 
first essential rule to follow in diet 
is to have the diet as varied as pos- 


sible and to include in it not so much 
those foods which appeal to the per- 
sonal taste as those which contain the 
necessary food elements; those which 
furnish the principles of growth for 
fuel and those which give bulk; in 
short, we should “eat to live” and 
not “‘live to eat.” : 


Milk, because it contains proteins, 
fats and minerals in combinations 
easily digested and used by the body, 
is the indespensible food absolutely 
necessary to all ages. 


Meat, poultry, game, fish and 
legumes are classed with milk and 
eggs because all furnish proteins, but 
of this list milk and eggs are the most 
efficient foods, and if used freely 


take the place of meat. 


Many diseases hitherto considered 
to be of obscure origin are now 
known to be caused by inefficient 
diets; this may be corrected by a 
proper choice of foods, the lack of 
which does not in general result from 
poverty, but from a failure to under- 
stand the bodily requirements. 


“Women, who are the world’s home 

makers should give to this subject 
careful attention, because a knowl- 
edge of the food needs of a family 
means health and strength for that 
family, while the reverse is equally 
true. 


Again, women should safe-guard 
their own health because on that 
rests the cornerstone of the health 
of future generations. 


Young women and girls desiring to 
attain efficiency and supremacy in 
intellectual, industrial or domestic 
fields will do well to make a careful 
study of diet in its relation to health; 
no other subject is so fertile in its 
possibilities, while few subjects are 
so generally ignored or neglected. 


(Contributed by the Department 
of Nursing, Southern Division, Red 
Cross.) 





NEBRASKA FARMERS WOULD 
PROTECT INDUSTRIAL 
POPULATION. 


1. Do you consider, in case immi- 
gration is not entirely prohibited, 
that a change in our naturalization 
laws requiring the immigrant to re- 
port to properly constituted authori- 
ties from time to time to be desir- 
able? Yes. 2. How far should the 
principles of Americanization be 
adopted and extended? “Let him de- 
clare his intentions. 3. Should edu- 
cational tests be strictly adhered to 
and made more rigid? (No action.) 
4. Should foreign governments be 
made responsible for the conduct of 
their subjects who are admitted? 
Yes. 5. Should an office be estab- 
lished which would allocate desirable 
immigrants desiring agricultural 
work to those sections of the country 
most nearly paralleling their previous 
environments and occupations? Yes. 
6. What will be the effect of a large 
immigration upon the labor supply 
and wage schedules of America? (No 
action.) 7. Is it desirable from the 
farmer’s standpoint rapidly to in- 
crease our industrial population, 
which will mean either lower indus- 
trial wages, or a large body of un- 
employed, or a great expansion of our 
industrial life? No. 8. Would it be 
advisable to permit immigration from 
certain countries and restrict it en- 
tirely from other countries? Yes. 

The questions are President J. R. 
Howard’s. The answers are those of 
the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. What do you think about im- 
migration? 


FOOD INSTITUTE CREATED. 


A research institute of food inves- 
tigations is being created through 
the co-operative arrangement  be- 
tween Leland Standford University 
of California and Carnegie Founda- 
tion of New York. The job in found- 
ing the food institute will be to make 
possible expert study of food prob- 
lems as they touch both the farmer 
and the consumer. A_ systematic 
study will be made of the distribution 
of food, of manufacturing processes 
and of nutrition. The Board of Di- 
rectors will determine the general 
direction of such studies and investi- 
gations. Inasmuch as the job of the 
food institute is primarily to improve 
marketing conditions, it was desired 
that the board of control should em- 
brace strong farmer representation. 
Herbert Hoover is one of the prime 
movers in the founding of the in- 
stitute. : 


“Milk is our greatest protective 
food, and its use must be increased 
rather than diminished. No family 
has the right to purchase meat until 
each member has at least a pint of 
milk daily. Milk is just as neces- 
sary for the maintenance of health 
in the adult as in the young.’—Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The quandry of a representative system of gov- 
ernment is: How to construct a central government 
with sufficient strength to insure unity of purpose, of 
idealism and of culture and at the same time permit 
an adequate amount of self-determination to the local 
units. It is the age-old problem of government, and 
thus far it does not seem to have been successfully 
solved by any of the modern states. 


The State of North Carolina is confronted with 
this dilemma each time that it attempts to accomplish 
a legislative act which will make for a unified state 
system of education, of good roads or of public wel- 
fare. There is considerable of justice in the arguments 
of the local self-government adherents. There is also 
a great deal of subterfuge. 


For example, when a state proposes to unify its 
educational system so that the weaker units may re- 
ceive educational opportunities equal to those of the 
richer and stronger units (as is proposed in the Smith 
Towner bill now before Congress) the local self-gov- 
ernment appears to be “dragged in.” ~The manner in 
which people make use of educational facilities in 
building a local culture an idea-system is local self- 
determination and should receive the least of interfer- 
ence by the central government. But, to deny this 
equality of opportunity is tantamount to an admission 
of the failure of justice in government. 


The State of North Carolina has passed a large 
amount of legislation in the past ten years leading to- 
ward state control of numerous activities. So far as 
the State assists local communities to secure equality 
of advantages this legislation is in harmony with true 
progress. And, insofar as the State interfers with the 
process of local initiative and local variation in the 
application of the equalized opportunities it defeats 
real progress. 


SALVAGING THE INTER-CHURCH SURVEYS. 


Many earnest students of social and religious prob- 
lems were discouraged whne the Inter-Church World 
Movement collapsed, These students were especially 


interested in the splendid attempts to arrive at truth 
which this movement had inaugurated through its sur- 
veys. Such persons may now take on new hope, for 
some of these surveys are to be made available. The 
Town and Country Committee of the Home Missions 
Council recently held a meeting at which representa- 
tive surveys were selected. These will be completed 
and made available during the coming year. 


THE VILLAGE AND THE COUNTRY. 


It has been custom in this country to regard village 
and small towns as integral parts of the rural popula- 
tion? The 1926 Census has separated these types of 
communities, and we shall this time have a census of 
the people who actually live on farms and not the 
rough number of all who live in communities o7 less 
than twenty-five hundred population. 


This technical separation of the census figures will 
be helpful to students of the rural problem. It may 
throw considerable light on the problem of the rela- 
tionship between the village or the small town center 
and the surrounding rural population. Just whet this 
relationship is or what it 1s becoming seems to be quite 
vague at the present time. Some regard the village 
or the small town as a parasite on the country. Some 
regard it as the hope of building real community life 
for country people. In North Carolina many of these 
small centers are disappearing. If this 1s to be the 
destiny of the village, there are but two paths open to 
country dwellers: either they must learn to make larger 
town or city centers, or they must develope a technique 
for building real open country communities. 
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WHY WOMEN WANT CENSORSHIP. 


By MRS. C. C. HOOK. 


The question why women want 
-cengorship of moving pictures could 
be answered in one sentence. Be- 
cause we are mothers. This is the 
day of twentieth century childhood, 
-and we would protect all children as 
we would protect our very own. 

The moving picture is so life like, 
so example setting, and the impres- 
sionable minds of our boys and girls 
are coming under the spell of the 
movie from day to day. Someone 
may say, “Keep your children away.” 
There are some who do, but we must 
recognize the fact that there are in 
all places boys and girls of tender 
years that do as they please. This 
type of youth needs all the more the 
protection of his State. Even if your 
child goes only occasionally, any 
mother would be glad to know that 
the picture had been viewed by three 
‘competent people who were going to# 
at least, cut out the obscene, vulgar 
and immoral parts. 

It is not the adult that we are try- 
‘ing to reach. He is either spoiled or 
trained ere he becomes an adult, but 
it is the child that we are letting 
come in to his own. 

Throw a picture before the gaze of 
youth from day to day and then ex 
pect him not to be impressed by the 
lesson it teaches! 
| We do not say that the movie it- 
self is an evil, but it is the type of 
picture that is shown that creates the 
| evil. 

Then, too, as mothers we resent 
_the way in which the American home 
is presented. The average presenta- 
| tion of home life is as different from 
|actual conditions as one could im- 
jagine. The rolling pin variety and 
|the broom stick wife is shown in the 
;comedies, and much worse in the 









plays is the untrue wife or husband. 
If one judges by the movies, there is 
no real home life anywhere, and it 
would seem that only intrigue and 
unfaithfulness exist in the modern 
home. This is not a true picture and 
the women of our state resent the in- 
terpretation. The public is taking 
what it gets in the movie line and 
will gladly welcome a change. 

Shall we have to continue to hang 
our heads in shame when we go to a 
movie or shall we have cleaner, more 
wholesome plays and real stories or 
normal life? 

Let me quote from the printed 
word of an expert: 


“The infancy of motion pictures 
has been left to the supervision of 
the most dangerous element of our 
population, the element that repre- 
sents greed. Greed is part ignorance. 
The two are interwoven. To them 
we have intrusted the early years of 
the motion picture. For this our 
children and our children’s children 
must pay. The first writers for the 
motion picture industry, taking it as 
a whole, were those who happened 
to be on the ground or ia touch with 
the first studio makers, with ‘nothing 
better to do.’ The office hangers on, 
unable to make good in their own 
field, willing to take a chance at any- 
thing, these were the first men to 
drift into writing for pictures, and 
before the industry began to attract 
a greater number of high caliber 
workers, the stamp of inefficiency, 
ignorance and an astounding lack of 
intelligent idealism already marked 
the new ‘art.’ ”’ 


The pictures turned out represent- 
ed in the aggregate, the low mental, 
moral and spiritual tone of those first 
drawn to the industry.” 














A CORRECTION. 















| 

| A stenographical error occurred in 
ithe first part of the article on Rural 
|Recreation for Men and Boys by S. 
K. Hunt, which appeared in the last 
lissue of Community Progress. In- 
stead of its reading, “I don’t see the 
need of it because of the physical 


jordinary tasks on Ary ee tt 
Should read, “They don’t see the 
need, etc.” 


) THOUGHTS ON NEW JERSEY. 


_ The writer recently traveled in the 
State of New Jersey. Some of his 
Gondensed observations may be of in- 
terest to North Carolinians. 

The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is making rapid gains in the 
state. County farm bureaus are be- 
ing organized on a sound and busi- 
qess-like basis. 
_ The farmers of New Jersey do not 


; 





appear to have suffered as much as 
a result of deflation as have _ the 
Southern farmers. There was, how- 
ever, a distinct feeling of discontent 
among the farmers in regard to their 
economic situation. 


The secretaries of the Y. W. C. A. 
and the secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
held an afternoon’s meeting for the 
purpose of understanding each oth: 
er’s work better and for arriving at 
planes of co-operation. A plan to 
be emulated. 

The rural work of the Y. M. C. A. 
in New Jersey has reached eleven 
counties of the state. The people of 
New Jersey, where only one but of 
every three*boys live in a rural com- 
munity, believe in doing something 
for these boys. There are 180 Y. M. 
C. A. groups reaching nearly four 
thousand boys. These clubs con- 
ducted 496 sociable affairs last year 
with a total attendance of 23,793 
poeple. North Carolina, where ap- 
proximatley three out of every four 
boys live in the country, should study 
New Jersey’s work. 


FARMERS MAY ESTIMATE IN- 
VENTORIES FOR INCOME TAX. 


‘The United States Treasury De- 
partment has announced a new ruling” 
affecting income tax inventories of 
“livestock raisers and other farm- 
ers.” The gist of it is embodied in 
the order to collectors of internal 
revenue that ‘where it is impossible 
to render complete inventories from 
the beginning of the taxable year 
1917, the department will accept 
estimates which in its opinion sub- 
stantially reflect the income, on the 
inventory basis, for the year 1917 
and thereafter; but inventories must 
not include real estate, buildings, 
permanent improvements or any oth- 
er assets subject to depreciation.” 

Large numbers of farmers have 
been reporting on the basis of cash 
receipts for the year. This imposes 
specially heavy burdens in cases 
where crops are kept over from one 
year to the next and perhaps fed to 
livestock and sold the following year. 
This system of accounting frequently 
sums up the income for that year so 
as to necessitate the payment of sur- 
tax. In order to avoid this, many 
farmers prefer to change to the in- 
ventory system, which depends upon 
taking an inventory at the beginning 
and end of each year and paying in- 
come tax accordingly. The difficulty 
has been that when a farmer wanted 
to change from the cash to the in- 
ventory basis* the Treasury Depart- 
ment would not allow an opening in- 
ventory; he was compelled to pay 
taxes on his inventory for the entire 
year except where he could show 
original bills of purchase for certain 
stock, machinery, etc., which he had 
on hand. Later a ruling was obtained 
providing that when inventories had 
been taken on January of each pre- 
ceding year back to 1917, they could 
be used as the basis for deductions 
in the year when the change was 
made to the inventory system. This 
did not work very satisfactorily be- 
cause few farmers had taken these 
inventories or were in position to 
prove that the inventories were cor- 
rect. The Washington office of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which has frequently made strong 
presentations to the Treasury De- 
partment regarding various features 
of the income tax reporting forms, 
therefore asked that estimated in- 
ventories as of January 1 of each of 
the preceding years back to 1917 
should be allowed. This has now 
been granted. 

Any one interested in the complete 
ruling should write Paul F. Myers, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., for Article 1585 
A. 


The inauguration of Warren G. 
Harding as President of the United 
States promises to be a simple affair. 
The last portico will be the scene of 
the event rather than the senate 
chamber. A small platform will be 
erected on the east steps from which 
the inaugural address will be de- 
livered. | 
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NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY SCHOOLS. 





Due to the lack of interest in edu- 
cation, on the part of the citizenship 
of North Carolina one-fourth of the 
state’s total population of white 
adults and three-fourths of the negro 
adults are either illiterates or near 
illiterates. This lack of interest has 
caused the citizens to be satisfied 
with “bum” school buildings, no 
equipment, very short terms, and 
poor teachers to the extent that the 
hopes, the ideals, and aspirations of 
the youths of North Carolina have 
been crushed. The problem which 
now confronts every educational 
worker is how to restore faith and 
courage to the hearts of those who 
were wrongfully robbed of their edu- 
cational rights in youth. (The idea 
is prevalent that it is not yet too late 
to reach thousands of illiterates who 
no longer have advantage of the day 
school.) 

There are two methods which have 
been approved of for organizing and 
developing schools to teach adult be- 
ginners. One is the organization of 
a great number of classes with a 
large number of teachers. The other 
method is to assign an individual 
worker to a specific territory. These 
workers are to make a study of the 
social conditions and make their 
plans according to the varying needs. 
The latter method has been success- 
ful and in 1917 the legislature appro- 
priated money to pay teachers in or- 
der that they could afford to give 
their service and complete their plans 
in a way that volunteers could: not 
do. 

In 1914 the adult illiterates of 
North Carolina were taught in the 
day schools and workers from vari- 
ous religious and fraternal organiza- 


tions, various clubs, societies and 
others, voluntarily carried on this 
work. By 1917 this wave of volun- 


teer service had reached its heighth 
and was on the decline. Further- 
more, there was a lack of organiza- 
tion and a lack of good teachers who 
were able financially to devote 
enough time to the work. 

Since the legislature of 1919 has 


made the schools for teaching adult 
illiterates a part of the public school 
system plans have been made to use 
the second method entirely. All pub- 
licity will not be abandoned but the 
kind that will be retained will make 
each citizen realize that the illiteracy 
of his community is neither economic 
and altruistic. 
The following is a part of the plans 
drawn up by director of schools for 
illiterates for teaching adults: 


1. Purposes of the Community 
School: 

(a) To provide primary instruc- 
tion for those more than fourteen 
years old in the community, who, for 
various reasons, have never learned 
to read intelligently or to write a 
readable letter or to use figures in 
solving simple, every-day problems. 

(b) To provide further instruction 
to any others more than fourteen 
years old in the community, who for 
various reasons, have not completed 
subjects usually taught in primary 
and intermediate grades. 


2. Ways of organizing the Com- 
munity School: 

(a) Make a survey of the com- 
munity with reference to the follow- 
ing: 

1. Number of families and mem- 
bers over fourteen years in each 
family and in about which grade in 
the regular school each member 
would be classed. 

2. Living conditions, 

3. Industrial conditions. 

4. Likes, dislikes, and wants of the 
people. 

(b) Plan two or three nights each 
week for regular class work, and an 
occasional night for a program that 
will entertain and at the same time 
stress some community need, such 
as “Health,” “Thrift,” «Civics, sete. 

(c) In connection with community 
schools, or where there are no com- 
munity schools, scattered adult illit- 
erates may be taught in their homes 
or other convenient places. This 
takes care of the ones who can not or 
will not attend schools. 








THE COUNTY AGENT. 


In discussing the relationship of 
the county agricultural agent to the 
county farm bureau in the states 
federated with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, President J. R. 
Howard said: 


“The farmers of the United States. 


are coming to have a growing appre- 


ciation for the work of county agents. 


representing the State Agricultural 
College and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. They 
recognize the vital necessity of the 
maintenance of educational work 
through the state extension services, 
which leads to a more economical 
production and a more economical 
system of marketing farm produce. 





The County Agricultural Agent al- 
ready has more work to do than any 
one man can handle to best advant- 
age. He should himself guard care- 
fully any tendency on his part to be- 
come a _ business or organization 
agent for the county farm bureau. 
The county farm bureau, on the oth- 
er hand, should never expect or per- 
mit a county agnet to jeopardize the 
educativnal work by becoming ab- 
sorbed in the other activities of the 
farm bureau. The active program in 
marketing and in securing beneficial 
legislation should be entirely in the 
hands of farm bureau officers, coun- 
ty, state and naitonal.”’ 


‘Reid Parker, 


SOLIDARITY IN OHIO AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


The Ohio farmers have recently 
taken a very commendable step for- 
ward. At a meeting, in Columbus, 
Ohio, delegates of the leading farm 
organizations discussed their mutual 
interests and planned a program for 
agricultural progress. The meeting 
was instigated by the executive com- 
mittee of the Grange. Resolutions 
were adopted at the meeting, to 
avoid duplication of work and, to 
co-operate in all efforts to improve 
the economic and social development 
of the farmers. Is there a lesson to- 
be learned from the Ohio farmers? 


The inter-society extension move- 
ment, initiated under the auspices of 
th Adelphian, Cornelian and Dikean 
Literary Societies of the North Caro- 
lina College for Women, has now 
taken a permanent form in an or- 
ganization called the Intersociety Ex- 
tension Bureau. 


The membership in the bureau, 


‘composed of sixteen upper classmen, 


selected from the three societies, is as 
follows: : 

Adelphian representatives: Eliza- 
beth Smith, Mildred Barrington, 
Joscelyn McDowell, Frances Single- 
ton and Reid Parker; Cornelian rep-— 
resentatives: Ruth Vick, Gladys 
Wells, Ruth Winslow, Mary Louise. 
Bender and Juanita Koonce; Dikean 
representatives: Vera Paschal, Mur- 
riel Barnes, Dixie Reid, Eva Lee Sink 
and Joyce Rudisill. 

The bureau held its initial meeting 
February 17th, at which time details 
of organization were discussed, work 
for the year arranged and officers 
elected. The following are the of-. 
ficers: Chairman, Miss Ruth Vick; 


















corresponding secretary, Miss Reid. 
Parker; secretary, Miss Murriel | 
Barnes. 


In order to carry out its purpose 
to be of practical service in the de-. 
velopment of a higher standard of 
literary and social activities of the. 
schools and the communities in the 
state, readers are requested to write 
the corresponding secretary, Miss, 
for information con- 
cerning high school society work, 
community club work, or any other 
problems which they find themselves 
facing. ; 

The bureau also expects to publish 
in each issue of the Community 
Progress, articles and suggestions 
pertaining to debates, pageants, 
tableauxs, songs for all. occasions, 
recitations, declamations and etc. It 
is hoped that readers will send sug- 
gestions to the corresponding secre- 
tary asking for those things which 
they feel will be most helpful, for in 
no other way will the bureau be able 
to intelligently meet the needs of the 
high schools and communities of the 
state. : 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN THE 1921 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


By GLADYS WELLS. 


Students of social problems will be interested in reviewing the amount and the type of social legislation being 
proposed to the session of the General Assembly now meeting at Raleigh. This file will be brought up to date at the 


close of the session. 


HOUSE BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Public Welfare: 


_ January 10—H. B. 47, Wright: To abol- 
ish office of county welfare officer in Yadkin. 

January 10—H. B. 76, Williamson: To 
abolish office of welfare officer in Columbus 
county. 

January 14—H. B. 90: To abolish office 
of county welfare officer in Chatham. 

January 19—H. B. 140, McGee: To abol- 
ish office of welfare superintendent in 
‘Stokes. 


January 20—H. B. 152, Melvin: To abol- 
ish county welfare officer in Bladen. 
February 1—H. B. 323, Martin: To abol- 


ish office of county superintendent of wel- 
fare in Washington county. 


Health: 


January 10—H. B. 78, Bellamy: To pro- 
vide for medical examination of men and 
women about to be married. 

Upon application for license health certifl- 
eates must .be presented showing that 
neither has tuberculosis of the infectious 
stages or has been legally adjudged to be 
insane and that th male has no venereal 
disease. 

January 17—H. B. 105, Bowie: To per- 
mit A. C. May to practice veterinary surg- 
ery in Ashe county without license. 
January 17—H. B. 105: Bowie to permit 
A. S. Shay to practice dentistry in Ashe 
county without license. 

January 18—H. B. 129, Connor: Regu- 
Jating practice of denistry and veterinary 
surgery in North Carolina. 

January 24—H. B. 217, Hendricks: To 
Suppress contagious diseases among bees in 
Madison. . (Passed House February 18.) 

January 26—H. B. 235, Monroe: To 
amend medical practices act. (Passed Sen- 
ate February 14.) 

January 28—H. B. 262; Murphey (by re- 
quest): To regulate the practice of oste- 
jopathy in North Carolina. 



























February 4—H. B. 394, Mumford: Regu- 
lating issuance of marriage license. 
February 11—-H. B. 550, Bolton: To pro- 


}vide for election of county boards of health. 
February 11—H. B. 556, McSwain: For 
ie repression of prostitution in North Caro- 
lina. 

February 11—H. B. 563, Connor: Regu- 
lating selection of board of health in Wilson. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


January 20—H. B. 150, Young: Work- 
men’s compensation act prepared by legis- 
lative commission: 

$4,500.00 is the maximum liability for 
total disability, and 50 per cent. of the 
weekly wage is to be used as a basis in de- 
sermining compensation, with $15.00 as the 


week. An industrial commission of three 
nembers appointed by the governor shall be 
‘stablished, serving in continuous session, 
vith a salary of $5,000 for the chairman 
md $4,000 for the other two officers. 

} January 31—H. B. 302, Hall: Workmen’s 
/Ompensation. 

February 2—H. B. , Williams: An 
ict to abolish the assumption of risk, con- 
jributory negligence and the negligence of 
Picllow servants as a bar to recovery in ac- 
Pions for damagges sustained by employees, 
Find to provide for comparative negligence 
} determining the amount recovered in such 
Pictions. 

f}) NOTE :—This proposal is almost the same 
#8 the one offered at the special session. 





| Institutions For Delinquents, Defectives, 
and Dependents: 


‘January 18—H. B. 120, Woltz: Appro- 
Wiriating $100,000 for permanent improve- 
lents and $37,500 for maintenance of the 
\etthopedic Hospital. : 

| January 20—H. B. 157, Glover: Amend 
lmsion law to enable inmates of soldiers’ 
jyme to have two trips home annually. 


2 


H 


February 11—H. B. 546, Lane: To pro- 
vide for a new county home in Chatham. 
(Passed Housse February 18.) 

February 11—H. B. 561, Butt: Provid- 
ing for a new county home in Beaufort. 
February 11—H. B. 574, Walton: 

viding new county home in Onslow. 

February 11—H. B. 551, providing for 
county home in Beaufort. (Passed House 
February 18.) 


Pro- 


Education: 


January 10—H. B. 41, Everett: To au- 


thorize town of Rockingham to issue school . 


bonds. 

January 13—H. B. 80, Bryant: Author- 
ize levy of taxes for schools in Hast Bend 
township, ~Yadkin county. (Passed House 
January 17.) 

January 14—H. B. 92, Fisher: 
thorize school tax in Transylvania. 

January 17—H. B. 107, McGuire: To 
levy special school tax in town of Mount 
Airy. (Passed House January 28.) 

January 17—H. B. 115, Pharr: To amene 


To au- 


charter of Piedmont Industrial School. 
(Passed House January 29.) 
January 24—H. B. 201, Cook: To author- 


ize school bond issue in Elizabeth City. 
(Passed House January 28.) 

January 25—-H. B. 226, Williamson: To 
divert stock law funds to school funds in 
Columbus.: 

January 25—-H. B. 229, 
authorize bond issue for schools 
boro. (Passed House January 28.) 

January 25—H. B. 230, Hendricks: To 
establish standard high school at Marshall. 

January 26—H. B. 244, Martin: To en- 
able Plymouth graded schools to issue bonds. 
(Passed Senate February 12.) 

January 27—-H. B. 260, Rogers: To 
change board of education in Macon county. 
(Passed House February 5.) 

January 28—H. B. 270, McSwain: To 
provide school bond issue in Shelby. (Passed 
House February 7.) 


Graham: To 
in Hills- 


January 28—-H. B. 280, Waltz: To ua- 
thorize school bond issue in Gastonia. 
(Passed House February 7.) 

January 28—H. B. 281, Woltz: To au- 


thorize school bond issue in Victory school 
district, Gaston county. (Passed House 
February 7.) 

January 28—H. B. 282, Woltz: To au- 
thorize school bond issue in town of Bel- 
mont. (Passed House February 7. 

January 31—H. B. 308, Woltz: To fix 
salary of superintendent of publie schools. 

February 1—H. B. 318, McSwain and 
Everett: To provide for election of county 
boards of education. 

February 2—H. B. 332, Henderson: Ap- 
pointing members of school board in Hay- 
wood. (Passed Senate February 15. 

February 2—H. B. 335, Henderson: Per- 
mit anton aldermen to issue school bonds. 
(Passed House February 7.) 

February 3—H. B. 878, King: Providing 
for nomination of boards of education in 
Franklin county. (Passed House Feb. 5.) 

February 7—H. B. 426, Matthews: To 
place certain normal schools under state 
management. 

February 7—H. B. 428, Butts: To allow 
Beaufort county to levy special tax to pay 
school indebtedness. 

February 7—H. B. 431, Honeycutt: Al- 
lowing special tax for s¢hools in Stanly. 

February 7—H. B. 444, Smith: Estab- 
lishing high school in Brunswick. 

February 8—H. B. 461, Christopher: Au- 
thorizing bond issue for schools in Andrews. 
Cherokee county. 

February 10—H. B. 507, Ward: Naming 
members of board of education in raven. 

February 10—H. B. 510, Donnell: To 
equalize schools in Guilford county. (Passed 
Senate February 18.) 


February 11—H. B. 541, Woltz: Fixing 
duties of school board in Gastonia. 
February 11—H. B. 548, Woltz: Author- 


izing issue of bonds for schools in Gastonia, 
(Passed House, February 18.) 

February 11—H. B. 547, Owen: Providing 
for a school tax n Sampson, 


February 11—H. B. +562, Butt: To en- 
able trustees of Washington graded school 
to build homes for teachers. 


SENATE BILLS. 
Public Welfare: 


January 12—S. B. 42, Varser: To abolish 
the office of Superintendent of Public Wel- 
fare in Robeson county. (Passed Senate 
February 2.) 

January 12—S. B. 48,Burgwyn: To abol- 
ish the office of Superintendent of Public 
Welfare in Northampton county. (Passed 
Senate February 3, with application also to 
Bladen county. 


January 14—S. B. 48, Nash: To repeal 


the act of 1917, creating the department 
of public welfare. (Recalled January 28.) 
February 11—S. B. 402, Raynor: To 


abolish the superintendent of public wel- 
fare in Johnston county and transfer his 
duties to the superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


Health: 


January 19—S. B. 738, Jones: 
vent the spread of venereal diseases. 

January 25—S. B. 141, Long: To permit 
the state board of health to pay its secre- 
tary a salary of $5,000 a year. 

January 26—S. B. 148, MecGougan: To 
amend the medical practice law. (Passed 
Senate January 27.) 

February 3—S. B. 237, Lamberth: To 
prohibit any officer administering an oath 
to require any person to kiss a Bible or 
books thereof. (Passed Senate February 8.) 

February 5—S. B. 278, Brassfield: To 
protect hotel keepers against immoral prac- 
tices on the part of guests. (Passed Senate 
February 14.) 


To pre- 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


January 19—S. B. 82, DeLaney: To pro- 
vide for a system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and for a commission to administer the 
same, 

The following schedule of compensation 
is provided: 

1. Total disability, adjudged to be per- 
manent, 60 per cent. of the average weekly 
wages during the continuance of total dis- 
ability. 

Loss -of both hands, both feet or both 
arms or both legs, or both eyes, or any two 
thereof shall in the absence of proof to 
the contrary constitute total disability. 

2. In case of temporary disability 60 per 
cent. of the average weekly wages shall be 
paid during continuance thereof. 

3. Partial disability, 60 per cent. for 
period named in the following schedule: 

Loss of thumb, 60 weeks; first finger, 48 
weeks; second finger, 82 weeks; third finger, 
28 weeks; fourth tinger, 16 weeks; great 
toe, 40 weeks; other toes, 16 weeks; loss of 
hand, 250 weeks; arm, 324 weeks; foot, 
216 weeks; leg, 214 weeks; eye, 132 weeks. 

January 31—S. B. 207, Dewar: To pro- 
vide compensation to workmen injured in 
the course of their employment, to set aside 
a fund for the payment of injuries; and to 
appoint a board for the administration of 
the same. 


Institutions For Delinquents, Defective 
and Dependents: 


S. B. 62, Carpenter: To appropriate $100,- 


000 for the erection of buildings at the 
Ortheopedic Hospital at Gastonia. 
February 8—S. B. 245, Erwin: Relating 


to the Mission of the Good Samaritan in 
Buncombe county. 

February 11—S. B. 398, McCoin: To 
postpone for two years the effective date 
to an act permitting certain persons to the 
State Hospital for Insane. 


Education: 


January 18—S.: B. 67, Varser: To au- 


(Conitnued on page eight.) 
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thorize the town of Lumberton to issue 
bonds and acquire land for school purposes. 
(Passed Senate January 27). 

January 26—S. B. 145, Long: To give 
free tuition to every boy and girl born in 
Worth Carolina at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Febuary 2—S. B. 228, Kanipe: To per- 
mit county boards of education to furnish 
free text books for all pupils from the low- 
est grade to the seventh grade inclusive. 

The state superintendent shall buy the 
books estimated by him and the various 
county superintendents with money from 
the general treasury fund. 


February 3—S. B. 241, Hartsell: Relat- 
ing to the Concord public library. 
February 5—S. B. 280, Long: To vali- 


date an election held in the Roanoke Rapids 
school district. 

February 7—S. B. 305, Outlaw: To au- 
thorize the Greenville graded school district 
to issue bonds in the sum of $200,000. 

February 7—S. B. 306, Burgwyn: To 
provide for the election of the superinten- 
dent of schools in Northampton county by 
the direct vote of the people. 

February 9—S. B. 3859, Wodson: To 
place certain normal schools under the con- 
trol of the state board of education. 

February 9—S. B. 360, Patton: To per- 
mit the trustees of Granite Falls school dis- 


trict in Burke county to issue bonds. 
(Passed Senate February 18.) 
February 10—S. B. 364, Wooten: To au- 


thorize the state board of education to 


ereate city school districts. 
Sanitation: 


January 27—S. B. 161,McCoin: To pro- 
vide for the sanitary inspection and conduct 
of hotels and restaurants. 


BIBLIOGRAPH Y—IMMIGRATION. 
By C. A. Williams. 


Adams, Thomas Sewall—‘‘Labor Prob- 
lems.’ 
Addams, Jane—‘‘Newer Ideals of Peace.” 
Carlton, Frank Tracy—‘‘The History and 
Problems of Organized Labor.’’ 
Graham, Stephen—‘With Poor 
grants to America.” 
Hoskins, F. J.—‘The Immigrant.” 
Roberts, Peter—‘*The New Immigration. ’ 
Steiner, EH. A.—‘‘The Broken Wall.” 
Warne, F. J.—‘Immigrant Invasion.” 
Hall, P. F.—‘‘Immigration and its Effects 


Upon the U. S.” 


Immi- 





Jenks, J. W.—‘“‘The Immigration Prob- 
lem.” 

Steiner, E. L.—‘‘On the Trail of the Im- 
migrant.’’ 

“Aliens Leaving Our Shores, in Large 


Numbers—W hat 
tion ?? —Literary 
“AO 

“Ameriecanization and Immigration.’’—R 
of Rs 59:512-16, My 719. 

“America’s Debt to Immigration.’””—Mis 
R 42:839-44 Nov. 719. 

“Immigration and  Internationalism.’’— 
Nation 108:540, Ap. 12, 19. 

“Immigration and the Labor Supply.”’— 
Atlantic 123:483-90 Ap. 719. 

“Immigration Bill.”’—Nation 107:185 Feb- 
ruary 8, 715. 

“Millions of War-Weary Europeans Will 
Come to America.’—-Literary Digest 61:66- 
70 May 24, 719. 

“New Melting Pot.’’—Ind. 99:159, August 
29; 

“Outlook for 
Wages’’—Literary 
24, 719. 

“Stopping the 
852-38 S 18, °19; 

“To Clap the Lid on the Melting Pot.”’— 
Literary Digest 62:28-9, July 5, 719. 

“To Halt Immigration.’”—Literary Digest 
60:17-18, February 8, 19. 

“Who Shall Do the Work?’’—Scientifie 
American 128:108, Aug. 2, 719. 

“Americanizing the Immigrants”’—Dial 
66:539-41, May 31, ’19. 

“Gary and the Foreigners’ Opportunity.” 
—Survey 42:480-2, June 28, 19. 
“Immigrants Burden’ —New 

19 :209-11, July 14, ’19. 

“Standardizing the Immigrant’—New Re- 

public 19:145-7, May 20, 719. 


if We Had No Immigra- 
Digest 62:96-8, July 26, 


Immigration and Lower 
Digest 61:181-2, May 


Undesirables.”—Ind. 99: 


Republic 


. 





“Immigration and Emigration’’—Indepen- 
dent 99:774, July, 1919 and Scientic Ameri- 
ean 120:242, March 8, °19. 

“Who Is Responsible’’—Outlook 125 :682- 
3, August £8, 1920. 

“America Short 4,000,000 Workers ’— 
Literary Digest 65:12-138, August 24, ’20. 


‘Does America Want Immigration or 
Emigration ?”’—Current Opinion 69:176-80, 
August, 720. 

“Guests From Italy’—Saturday Evening 


Post 193:10-11 and August 21, ’20. 

“Immigrants Coming Again’—Literary 
Digest 65:32, June 5, ’20. 

“Our Common Interest ’—Ind. 
December 27, 719. 

“Decreasing Fear of Immigration’’—Lit- 
erary Digest 66:18 September 11, ’20. 

“Enter the New Immigrant’’—Literary 
Digest 67:48-54, October 30, ’20. 

“Immigrant and the Rest of Us.’’—Out- 
look 112':60-1, January 12, ’16. 

“Immigrant as an’ Asset —Literary Di- 
gest 54:99, January 18, ’17. 

“Immigrant Girls’—Survey 37:363, De- 
cember 30, °16. 

“Immigrants 
IEW Sally. 

“TImmigrant’s Program of Americaniza- 
tion’”’—Survey 40:596-7, August 24, 18. 

“Stranger Within Our Gates’—Indepen- 
dent 94:25, April 6, ’18. 

“Testing Immigrants’—Survey 389-152-3, 
November 10, 717. 

“Two Immigrants Out of Five Feeble- 
Minded’’—Survey 38:528-9, Sept. 15, °17. 

“Unemployment, Education and the Im- 
migrant’s Chances in Pennsylvania Today” 
—Survey 34:118-20, May 1, 715. 

“Immigrant Education’”—School and So- 
ciety 4:397-8, September 9, 716. 

Mies Educate the Immigrant for Citizen- 
ship.” 

“Your Government of the U. S., Making 
New Americans’—Worlds’ Work 32 :30-8, 
May, ’16. ‘ 

“Our New Americans and War Activities” 
—Survey 40:309-12, June 15; 1/8. 

“Control of Immigration”—New Republic 
6:254-5, April 8, °16. 

“Coming Flood of Immigration’’—Indepen- 
dent 86:207-8, May 8, ’16. 

“Fewer Immigrants and More Emigrants” 
—Literary Digest 50:451, February 27, 715. 

“Immigration After the War’—New Re- 
public 4:250-1, October 9, ’15; Ccribner’s 
Monthly 58 :635-9, November, ’15; Current 
Opinion 59:420-1, December, ’15. 

“Immigration and Straight America’”?— 
World’s Work 382:607, October, ’16. 

“Immigration and Labor Supply’—Nation 
104:570, May 10, 717. 

“Immigration and the War’—R of Rs 
53:735-6, June, *16; Scientific Monthly 
2 1488-52. Z 

“Immigration in the Light of History’— 
New Republic 9:116-18: 147-9, 179-81, 
208-19, December 2-23, 716. 

“Immigration Question Again’’—World’s 
Work 32:374-5, August, ’16. 

“Immigration that May Come From Rus- 
oS pita the War’’—Survey 34:153-4, May 

“Immigration ‘When War Eends’’— 
World’s Work 380 :636-7, October, 715. 

“Tmmigration’s Ebbing Tide’’—Survey 
35:524-5, January 29, ’16. 

“Labor and Immigration After the War” 
—R of Rs 55:321, March, °17. 

“More Immigrants Coming in Spite of the 
War’’—Literary Digest 53 :46,°July Tales 

mOux Dwindling Immigration’’—Literary 
Digest 57:93-4, June 15, °18. 

“Our Future Immigration Policy’’—Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly 542-6, May, ’17. 

“President and Immigration’—Outlook 
109 :321-8, February 10, 715. 

“Wanted an Immigration Policy’—New 
Republic 1:10-11, December 26, ’14. 

“Without a Country and Without a 
Mind’’—Survey 84:39-40, April 10, 715. 

“Year Without a Country’’—Literary Di- 
gest 50:844, April 10, ’15. 


190 :272-3, 


Luck”—Harper 134 :837-48, 





THE NORFOLK HEALTH CENTER 


Norfolk, Va., is planning the most 
complete and comprehensive health 
center in this country. The idea of 
this project came as a result of the 
observation of the judge of the juve- 


nile court; he recognized the need 


for medical aid in solving the prob- 
lem of the delinquents and depen- 





dents coming under his jurisdiction 
Therefore, the health center becam 
a health center for the entire com 
munity—both child and adult. 

The health center does three im 
portant things. It conserves effort b 
bringing together the hitherto unde 
fined health campaigns. It relate 
the volunteer activities to the officiz 
health work of the city, county, stat 
and federal authorities. Third, ; 
minimizes the enormous loss of labo 
and incidentally the great financia 
loss by lessening the amount of il 
ness and disease. 

The plan which Norfolk has i 
view will embrace seven building: 
each having its own specific equif 
ment and apparatus. No one of thes 
buildings is to be built on the inst 
tutional plan, but rather on th 
colonial domestic plan. The court 
house contains the court-room, dé 
tention rooms, a meeting room, an 
rooms of psychiatrist. In the deten 
tion building is to be found the seg 
regation room, the examination roon 
two dining rooms, kitchen and be 
rooms. The emergency hospital i 
to be used essentially for an emerg 
ency or police hospital mainly for ac 
cident’ cases. The bed capacity i 
thirty. This building will also cor 
tain the operating room and all othe 
rooms necessary for the operatin 
process. The children’s building i 
to be used as a maternity center an 
also for pediatrie work. Here mott 
ers may get the necessary examine 
tions information and training. Als 
there is an instruction departmer 
for mid-wives—in the administratio 
building is contained the drug dis 
pensary, the general information 0: 
fice, the general record room, th 
laboratory for the city and the healt 
center, and the animal rooms use 
in connection with the experimente 
work done in the laboratories. 

The general medical buildin 
houses all of the clinics, the X-ra 
department, and is the center of th 


general medical and examinatio 
works. 
This health center will do a 


enormous amount of good toward 
curing people mentally, physically 
and morally. Venereal disease, th 
root of so much delinquency and de 
pendency, will be able to be greatl 
combatted. The whole scheme is, ir 
deed, co-operative, scientific an 
far-reaching. Norfolk should be abl 
to put herself in the fore-ranks o 
social progress when she has carrie 
out her comprehensive scheme. 


OUR NEW ARMY. 


Acting against the advice of arm 
heads, Congress passed’on Januar 
17th, a joint resolution limiting th 
size of the regular army to 175,00 
enlisted men. This measure, hov 
ever, does not prevent the re-enlis 
ment of men who have served one ¢ 
more enlistments in the militar 
service. General Pershing and we 
department heads advised an army ¢ 
not less than 250,000 men. ‘ 
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AN OPEN LETTER ON THE “MOVIES” 


By E. C. LINDEMAN. 


To My Friends Who Disagree or Misunderstand: 
During the last six months | have been invited to 
deliver numerous addresses on the subject of recreation. 
In most of these addresses | have attempted to present 
a scientific basis for a sound community recreation pro- 
gram. In order to give emphasis to the criteria which 
should be applied to forms and types of recreation, | 
have usually selected two or three common forms of 
recreation which did not meet the requirements of the 








permanent, and | do not regard this fact as an excuse 
for failing to point out their negative character. | ought 
also to say that I have given the motion picture con- 
siderable study; my present position is the result of 
years of observation, tests and studies and not the re- 
sult of “snap-judgments.” 

The motion picture is not a good form of recrea- 
tion because it is not safe to health. There is no longer 
any doubt concerning the eye-strain incident to motion 


criteria. The two examples which I have used most pictures. Mechanical improvements have eliminated 
are basketball and mo- a portion of this strain 
tion pictures. = * a ————s but I question whether 
In order to state my AME it can be entirely elimi- 
position in regard to mo- nated due to the rapidity 
tion pictures clearly it “New times demand new measures and with which the reel must 
will be necessary to re- new men; ate be revolved in order to 
state my criteria for ang Sek tye ape apccaee eee ees make pictures continu- 
good recreation. It And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme OuS. 
should, first Ole alts be Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, The motion picture 
safe to the health. It Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. does not produce social 
_ should produce social re- eh Crees SL Ueh tas RAR ats results. Sitting in a 
sults. \t should not be a Then let it come; I have no dread of what dimly-lighted room 
commercial exploitation. Is called for by the instinct of mankind. watching the photo- 


It should emphasize the 
right impulses and in- 
stincts. It should utilize 
the best peda glogica 
principles in order to 
produce the /ighest 


apart 


With endless change, 
Her mirror is turned 


Nor think I that God’s world would fall 


Because we tear a parchment more or less. 
Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 


The promise of the future, not the past.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 





graphic images of other 
people act provides no 
social experience. Such 
experience can come only 
through some form of 
active participation. In 


is fitted to the hour; 
forward, to reflect 














psychological results. It the spoken drama there 
should supplement or is a more or less direct 
complement the ordinary . social contact between 
regime of. life in such- the players and the audi- 
manner as to produce ence; in the picture 


symmetrical growth. (There are a number of other 
criteria which are of a sociological nature and are not 
essential for the purposes of the argument here pre- 
sented). 


On the basis of the above criteria, | have repeated- 


] ly stated that the motion picture does not constitute a 
4) good form of community recreation. 


Before present- 
ing my arguments, I believe that | ought to say that | 
do not believe it possible to eliminate the motion pic- 
ture: it has undoubtedly come to stay. Some of my 


| friends implore me to cease objecting to a thing which 


I myself admit “has come to stay.” | do not regard 
this as a sound position; there are a great mamy nega- 
tive elements in human life which are more or less 


drama there can be none. 

The motion picture is thoroughly commercialized. 
This is true, of course, of most of our spoken drama as 
well, and so long as it remains true we shall be deprived 
of the best results which should come from and through 
dramatic expression. When the primary purpose of 
art is to gain profit its social and spiritual purposes 
must necessarily be subordinated. I have observed 
motion picture experiments in which some community 
institution, such as a church or a school center, attempt- 
ed to operate a motion picture establishment in com- 
petition with the commercialized theatre. Such at- 





(Continued on next page.) 
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tempts have been so generally fail- 
ures that it may be truthfully said 
that they have not in any sense af- 
fected the commercialized motion 
picture theatre. When a form of 
amusement becomes as commercially 
powerful as the motion picture busi- 
ness now is, it becomes a danger. The 
frantic and almost helpless eTorts at 
state and local censorship indicate 
how far this is true. (Note: There 
are cases in which governmental 
agencies have carried motion pictures 
to small communities successfully. In 
these cases, there is little or no com- 
mercial competition due to the sparse 
population.) A true form of recrea- 
tion is one which enables no one to 
exploit others for profit. This ought 
to be as true of recreation as of edu- 
cation. 

The motion pictures _commonly 
shown in our commercial theatres do 
not emphasize those impulses and in- 
stincts which need emphasis at the 
present time. In a survey of seventy 
lms shown in a North Carolina city 
this winter three-fourths emphasized 
sex or crime. The remaining one- 
fourth was a mixture of inanity and 
absurdity. Occasionally a so-called 
“‘yood” film may be seen, but I have 
yet to see an entire program of three 
films in which at least one of them 
did not place the emphasis in the 
wrong place. This is not a plea for 
Puritanism. I appreciate how fal- 
lacious is the idea of ignorance in 
ethics, and I also appreciate how 
much of what the motion pictures 
utilize as a point of departure is true 
of human nature. But, I don’t want 
this side of life continuously empha- 
sized. The novel and the spoken 
drama utilize these same impulses 
and instincts, but when a motion pic- 
ture producer “films”. a novel or a 
drama he usually extracts all of 
these elements, adds a few that were 
not there and insists upon flaunting 
it before us in concentrated form. 
This process has now gone on so long 
that it has been almost reduced to a 
formula. The effect of this concen- 
trated and continuous appeal cannot 
lead to a balanced outlook upon life. 

The motion picture does not con- 
form to the highest pedagogical prin- 
ciples and hence cannot produce the 
best psychological results. In my ad- 
dresses I have frequently said that 
the motion pictures may be utilized 
for the purposes of imparting certain 
facts or elements of information but 
that they could not become truly 
educative. By this I mean that the 
imparting of facts is only one phase 
of the educational process; the edu- 
cated person is not the one who has 





at some time or other known the 
greatest number of facts. Moreover, 
facts may enter consciousness at the 
wrong time insofar as educational 
purposés are concerned. A certain 
number of facts do become a part of 
consciousness through the medium 
of the eye. The motion picture may 
supply a few of such facts provided 
it is in the hands of persons who un- 
derstand the nature of the educative 
process, and provided the audiences 
are scientifically classified. True rec- 
reation is closely related to the edu- 
cative process. It should quicken the 
senses and assist in neuro-muscular 
co-ordination. This the motion pic- 
ture cannot do. Its information must 
come through the eye alone. My ob- 
servations lead me to say further 
that continued motion picture’ “go- 
ing” will in itself defeat the true edu- 
cative process. It results in mental 
apathy, inattention and short-cut ef- 
forts to assimilate information. True 
recreation stimulates the imaginative 
impulses. which in turn react upon 
the entire mental process. The mo- 
tion pictures leave almost nothing to 
the imagination. 


The motion picture is not con- 
ducive to symmetrical growth. It 
leads to the habit of taking one’s rec- 
reation by proxy. The only people 
who might profit by this form of rec- 
reation are invalids and those who 
are too old to partake in recreation 
which utilizes the body. Our modern 
life has imposed certain conditions 
upon us which make it essential that 
we use our leisure in constructive 
ways. We do not, ordinarily, suffer 
from total fatigue, but rather from 
fatigue of certain parts of the body. 
Recreation, in order to re-create, 
must bring the whole body into play. 
This does not mean that there are 
not certain times when quiet forms 
of recreation are needed; it does 
mean, however, that such forms of 
recreation must not become the sub- 


stitutes for wholesome types of 
mental and bodily expression. 
“The above arguments constitute 


my main objections to the use of the 
motion pictures as recreation. Amuse- 
ment or diversion may come from 
the motion picture, but not true re- 
creation, 


’ My main purpose in discussing the 
‘movies” critically is to arouse 
thought and not to make converts. 
There is nothing revivalistic about 
me. Most of my time is spent in dis- 
covering and devising positive means 
of recreation and sociable life. Be- 
cause my statements regarding mo- 
tion pictures appear to run contrary 
to current thought they are some- 
times isolated from my general dis- 
cussion of recreation in such manner 
as to make it appear that they are 
not just and scientific statements. It 
is my hope that this letter to those 
who disagree and misunderstand will 
assist in creating better understand- 
ing. My mind is so fluid that I shall 
be most happy to change its deduc- 


tions or inductions when someone 
presents the facts which warrant 
change. Such facts must, however, 


be more than prejudices. 


- some 





THE JUVENILE COURT. 


The. juvenile court must become 
an indispensable part of our court 
system. We no-longer regard a 
child offender as a moral. delinquent; 
we have come to realize that a”child’s 
offense comes.as a result of his train- 
ing and environment.: The purpose 
of the court, then, is not to punish 
the child, but to try to understand 
the child and help him. ~ i 

In order to carry out this purpose 
the juvenile court must be organized 
on a scientific basis. In the first 
place, the judge must be a trained 
specialist; he must know the work- 
ings of a child’s mind; he must know 
how to win a child’s confidence and 
respect: The probation officers, too, 
must be trained for his work. He 
must assume the position of the 
child’s older brother; he must know 
the child’s home conditions, his asso- 
ciations, and his place of recreations. 
If his home conditions are not of 
such a nature as to render the right 
development of the child, the proba- 
tion officer must take the child out 
of his environment and put him in 
school where he can _ have 
wholesome recreation and _ associa- 
tion. In the third place, the juvenile 
court itself must not present the ap- 
pearance or bear the atmosphere of 
a court. It must be a home where 
boys and girls can get friendly help 
and advice. 

The juvenile court, however, to be 
a success must have the support of the 
community so that it will be able to 
tie its work up to the work of the 
other social agencies in the com- 
munity, such as the work of the 
school, the church and the commun- 
ity center. The juvenile offender, 
then, presents a problem that must 
be faced, and we must face it in such 
a way that we will make out of the 


- offender a man rather than a crimi- 


nal. 


WHERE IS THE SHEPPARD. 
TOWNER BILL? 


Congress has adjourned. The Shep- 
pard-Towner bill remains unpassed. 
The fact remains that 20,000 mothers 
and children die yearly from: pre- 
ventable diseases. An experiment by 
the Maternity Center Association of 
New York shows that at least two- 
thirds of these expected mother’s 
deaths may be prevented and one- 
half of the child deaths and still 


births could be prevented. They 
could be prevented, yes, but will 
they be? 





A report from the National Educa- — 


tional Association shows that there 
are 
school teachers under 21. years of 


age; 30,000 who have an education _ 


under the eighth grade; 150,000 who 
have never had more than the third 
year high school training and 480,000 
who have not had the two year spe- 
cial training. 


~ ow 


in the United States. 100,000 — 
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RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS OF: 
FER TO HAUL FARMERS’ 
GIFT-CORN. 


The farmer’s offer to give enough 
of his surplus corn to save the starv- 
ing peoples of Europe, China and the 
near east has been met in kind by 
the railway unions, which declare 
that they stand ready to furnish en- 
gine and train crews to handle the 
gift-grain in solid trainloads free of 
charge for the labor. More than 
that, the chiefs of the railway broth- 
erhoods believe that arrangements 
can be made with the railroad presi- 
dents to furnish the cars free. They 
propose in this magnificent fashion to 
meet the farmer’s challenge. 

The telegram embodying the 
formal offer of the railroad men was 
as follows: ‘With regard to the 
press announcements that western 
farmers are ready and willing to do- 
nate free of cost, fifty million 
bushels of corn to feed the starving 
millions in Europe and China, we be- 
lieve that arrangements can be made 
with the railroad presidents to furn- 
ish cars to transport this corn and 
deliver the necessary amount needed 
to the coast cities free of charge. The 
organizations we represent will furn- 
ish engine and train crews to handle 
this grain in solid trainload lots free 
of charge for service rendered. We 
will be glad to co-operate with you in 
any arrangements you may desire to 
make.” 

Signed: Warren S. Stone, chief, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers; L. E. Sheppard, president, Or- 
der of Railway Conductors; W. S. 
Carter, president, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen; 
W. G. Lee, president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


COAL PROFITS. 


A recent investigation by the Sen- 
ate Committee of 21 coal mining 
companies operating in the Poca- 
hontas fields of West Virginia in 
1920, revealed an estimated profit of 
200 per cent. for some companies. 
One-third of the companies made a 
67 per cent. profit. None made un- 
der a 35 per cent. The names of the 
companies will not be made public 
it is said for “‘business reasons.’ The 
federal trade commission statistician 
was instructed. by the committee to 
use numbers to designate the cor- 
porations as the. reports were 
analyzed. 


“AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION.” 


“The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration” is the title of a revised 
pamphlet just off the press. It explains 
successfully what the federation 
is, outlines a program of work, dis- 
plays the constitution, and tells how 
to become a member. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained by writing 
to Secretary J. W. Coverdale, Ameri- 
‘can Farm Bureau Federation, 5 S. 
“Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 


CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 


The following chart of diseases with their symptoms, general duration, 
and most dangerous after effects is compiled from study of the chart used by 
the New York State Department of Health, and the one which appears in Dr. 
Louis Fischer’s book, “Diseases of Infancy and Childhood.” 


CHILDREN’S DISEASES’ CHART. 


Disease Symptoms 

cold in the 
head, with running nose, 
sneezing, cough, inflamed 
and watery eyes and fe- 
ver. Purplish-red spots 
appear about third day. 
First seen on forehead and 
behind the ears. 

Sore throat, vomiting, high 
fever; eruption first or sec- 
ond day. Intense bright 
red blush over the body, 
beginning on chest. 

Slight fever, eruption first 
day, small pimples filled 
with watery fluid appear- 
ing first on the body. 

Gnset sudden, with head- 
ache, fever, sore throat, 
vomiting and general ach- 
ing. Rash does not ap- 
pear until about third day 
after subsidence of consti- 
tutional symptoms. Ap- 
pears first on hands, arms 
and other exposed _ por- 
tions of the body. Pus- 
tules deeply embedded, be- 
come filled with yellowish 
matter. Scabs bgin to fall 
off. about 14th day, often 
leaving deep scars. 

Sore throat, fever, pain in 
swallowing, headache. 
White or grayish mem- 
brane on tonsils or phar- 
ynx. 

Whooping Cough during first week or 
Cough two resembling bronchitis. 
Whooping develops gradu- 
ally during second or third 
week. Frequently vomit- 
ing follows coughing ; 
sometimes nosebleed. 

Pain on chewing, difficulty 
in swallowing, glandular 
swelling below one or both 
ears under the jaw. 


Measles Begins like 


Searlet Fever 


Chickenpox 


Smallpox 


Diphtheria 


Mumps 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK. 


The preliminary announcements of 
the next annual National Conference 
of Social Work have been made. This 
year’s meeting will_be held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., from June 22nd to 
June 29th. Copies of the Confer- 
ence Bulletin containing the program 
may be secured through the secre- 
tary, Mr. William Hammond Parker, 
25 East Ninth street, Cincinnati, O. 

This meeting has come to be the 
most important national gathering of 
social workers. Those who wish to 
keep up-to-date should plan to at- 
tend. 





TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


How can the county library project 
its reverse power of instruction and 
enjoyment into the lives of the farm- 
ers in remote districts? 

The answer given by Hagerstown, 
Maryland, has stood the test of 20 
years. At first, small collections of 
books were placed in the postoffices 
and general stores. Still there were 
families unreached by the library. So 
a specially constructed wagon was 
put into service to carry books to the 
people’s very doors. The wagon is 


Duration Remarks 
8 to 7 days Weakened eyes, lungs or 
hearts, ear trouble or tu- 


berculosis may result. 
There is especial danger of 


pneumonia. 
Little over Kidneys, ear or heart 
4 weeks most apt to be affected. 
Isolation should be com- 
plete till all scaling off has 
ceased. 
About 1 Mild disease and after ef- 
week fects rare. 


Larynx and lungs frequent- 
ly weakened by disease. 
Serious eye infections. 
Successful vaccination ‘a 
sure preventive. 


3 to 4 weeks 


Lungs, heart, kidneys, ears 
or brain affected. Paralysis 
sometimes results. 


1 to 2 weeks 


& 


Weakened hearts often re- 
sult. Bowel trouble also. 
Pneumonia a danger. 


6 to 8 weeks 


After effects seldom. Some- 
times abscesses. 


About 1 
week 





now replaced by a more commodious 
automobile. 

How did the people take it? The 
first summer, the farmers, busy with 
their crops, gave little attention to 
the new-fangled idea. In the fall, 
when the crops were in, they were in 
a more receptive frame of mind; and 
now the traveling library plays an 
incalculable part in their education 
and happiness. 

What sort of books do they select? 
Books on agriculture, truck garden- 
ing, fruit growing, dairying, domes- 
tic science, nursing and care of 
babies, books of travel, history, 
biography, fiction, and other general 
reading. 

This successful educational experi- 
ment might well be tried elsewhere. 


BETTER TIMES. 


“Better Times” is the title of a 
breezy little journal “devoted to so- 
cial progress in New York City” and 
containing valuable information for 
all persons interested in social prog- 
ress everywhere. The subscription 
price is two dollars per year. Send 
to Better Times, Inc., 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City for a sample 
copy. You'll like it! 
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THE 1921 GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Nothing that has happened in the State of North 
Carolina in the last half-century could have done as 
much to advance the position of the State as the action 
of the Legislature which has just adjourned. The rise 
of industry has undoubtedly been the outstanding fac- 
tor in this State’s last fifty years of existence. But, 
the legislation of the recent General Assembly has done 
something greater than to assure economic success or 
prosperity; it has overcome mental inertia. 

To some, this Legislature will be known as the 
“Sixty-five Million Dollar General Assembly.” Ameri- 
cans are apt to place pecuniary evaluations upon most 
things. The amount of money appropriated is not the 
important achievement of this Legislature. It is true 
that the amount appropriated is more than the State 
has spent since the Revolutionary war and this in it- 
self constitutes an act of courage. But, one must look 
deeper than the money appropriations to discover the 
real event which has transpfred at Raleigh during the 
past six weeks. 

This Legislature was responsive to the demands 
of the people. It stood face to face with the ever-pres- 
ent political dillema: popular demands for progressive 
legislation and equally popular demands for reduced 
expenditures. In the face of a declining market, this 
Legislature cast politics aside and listened to the voice 
of progress. No one who watched the workings of this 
Assembly can doubt the fact that the voice of the pro- 
gressive people was articulate. It spoke and it spoke 
clearly; and, wherever it spoke clearly it gained prac- 
tical results. Our State institutions can never again 
sink to that stage of neglect in which they found them- 
selves at the close of the recent era of increased prices. 
No future legislative body will dare to turn backward 
the inevitable tide of progress which made the recent 
Legislature responsive. 


ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Special phases of legislation enacted at the recent 
session of the General Assembly will be treated in fu- 
ture issues of Community Progress. A few of the more 
important laws are enumerated below: 

A $50,000,000 bond issue for the purpose of build- 
ing good roads to connect all county seats of the State. 

Provisions for making permanent. improvements 


on 


in the institutions of the State to the extent of 
$6,745,000. 

The creation of a State Public School Fund of 
$5,000,000. This money is to be loaned to the schools 
of the State for purposes of better construction and is 
to be paid back in twenty years. Combined with the 
road program this should constitute a powerful incen- 
tive for the rapid consolidation of rural schools. 


Passage of an income tax bill which is expected to 
provide $7,000,000 in taxes. 


Passage of law requiring medical examination as 
a prerequisite for issuing marriage certificates. 


Appropriation of $505,000 for negro schools. 


There were, of course, some disappointments in - 


connection with this Legislature. The proponents of 
higher education asked for twenty-million dollars for a 
six-year program. Their program was not realized in 
full, and yet the appropriations for the next two years 
approximate very closely the demands. . The women 
of the State asked for a change in the election laws 
which would permit privacy in voting. This, as well 
as the bill for State censorship of motion pictures, was 
defeated. Considered in the light of a composite pic- 
ture there was much more of sunlight than of shadow 
in the work of this Assembly, and those whose wishes 
were not enacted into law may have learned the lesson 
which will make success two years hence inevitable. 


School commencements ‘are now being planned. In 
far too many cases this opportunity of popularizing 
education is lost. Why not make commencement a 
real educational event in your community? The old, 
stereotyped method is easier, but why do things in the 
easiest way? 


° 
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| _ YOUR GAME OF CHOOSING. 


(Contributed by the Department of Nursing, Southern Division, 


_ Life is a game of choosing. When 
you were little you stood in front of 
_ the jeweler’s window and toy shop at 
q Christmas time and “chose” the 
; pretty things you’d like to have. But 


t 
¢ American Red Cross.) 


you never had any say so about your 
- own lives. You had to eat and wear 
_ what your mother gave you and you 
had to go to school. 

But when you’ve finished school it 
is different isn’t it? It’s your turn 
to make the big choice—really. May- 

. be you aren’t quite ready to marry, 
4 girls, and maybe you don’t feel espe- 
| cially adapted to the class room and 
_ yet want something broader and 
higher and more full of ‘human in- 
‘. terest” than business can offer. 
f You just want your own inche, 
_ don’t you? 
_ Then if you want the sort of work 
that requires a womanly woman and 
_ that will make use of your brains and 
3 education, train to be a nurse. 
} At the.end of three short happy 
_ years, crammed with “human inter- 
_ est” and character making experi- 
~ ence, you will be ready to play the 
choosing game once more and decide 
_whether you will be a private duty 
nurse or an instructor or superin- 
_ tendent of nurses, the head of an op- 
_ erating room, or the nurse who Keeps 
People Well, the Public Health Nurse 
-—who is a part of the life of a whole 
community. 
? The school children know her and 
~ love her, for she keeps the well ones 
strong and finds out why the frail 
ones are ailing. She and their fami- 
lies and doctors help to get them 
well. The mothers depend on her to 
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Confessions of a Motion Picture 
Agent. il Ind. 95; 260-1; 96:326-398. 
_ August 24, December 7, 21 718. 
Movie teaches crime and immoral- 
pity. Gateway v. 32; p. 21. -April, 
81919. 
Coleman, S. H.: Clean Movies: Do 
the American People Want the Filth 
of the World Put on the Screen? 
Nat. Humane R. V 7; p. 106-7. June, 
1919. 
_. Movies: A Colossus that Totters, 
Book m 48: 6538-9 F 719. 
Van Loan, C. E.: Filmland as it 
Was and Is. il. 
| Grau, R.: Early Days of the Mo- 
tion Picture. Photo-Era 34:125, 
_ March, 1915. 
= Facts vs. 


Fiction in Motion Pic- 


)-tures. Sci Am. 115:168. August 19, 
1916. . 
Fake War-Movies il. Literary 


Digest 51:1079 N 13, 715. 

Do Motion Pictures Merely Feed 
our Prehistoric Appetites? il. Cur- 
erent Opinion 62:256-7, April ’17. 
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show them: the most up-to-date way 
to care for their babies and how to 
keep disease away from the home. In 
fact there is no more sought or need- 
ed woman than the nurse. 


She does not have to seek posi- 
tions, for thousands of nurses are 
needed and always will be. The 
nurse’s salary is from $25 a week up. 


If you are nineteen years old or 
over, in good health (including 
sound nerves), and are a high school 
or college graduate you will find that 
you are needed by the best of hos- 
pital training schools. And the up- 
to-date training school will treat you 
generously for you will be at no ex- 
pense for your lectures, or living. 
You will be given diversions, uni- 
forms and $8.00 to $10.00 a month 
for text books and incidentals and 
three years of varied interest with 
varied opportunity at the end of 
them. 

And if you are a graduate of an 
A-1 accredited college and have your 
B.S. degree or have taken pre-hos- 
pital work you will be given nine 
months credit and may graduate at 
the end of two years and _ three 
months. You will find use for all 
your acquired “ologies’” psychology, 
physiology, sociology. They’re all 
such helps in nursing. 

Do you want to know of training 
schools? Write to Headquarters Na- 
tional Nursing Associations, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York City, or to 
the Nursing Service Headquarters 
Southern Division A. R. C., 249 Ivy 
street, Atlanta, Ga. 








MOTION PICTURE REFERENCES 


By CHAS. SHAW, Librarian N. C. College for Women. 


Sherwood, H. F.: Democracy and 
the Movies Bookman 47:238-9, May 
"1S: 

Eaton, W. P. Class-consciousness 
and the Movies. Atlan. 15:48-56, 
Jan. cb. 

Person,s ©. ws: 
the Movie Screen. 
53-7, Mareh 716. 

Camera Drama vs. Spoken: the 
Latest War in the American Thea- 
tre. Cur. Opinion 59:405, Dec., ’I%. 

Threats of Federal Censorship 
Send a Shudder Through the Movie 
World il. Cur. Opinion 62:185-6, 
Manchyecls). 

Brenton, C.: Motion Pictures and 
Local Responsibility il. Am. City ( C 
ed) 16:125-31, Feb., 717. 

Moving Pictures and Child Wel-, 
fare School and Society 7:55-7, Jan. 


Black Magic of 
il. Illus World 25: 


12,718. 

Collier, J.: Learned Judges and 
the Films Survey 34:5138-16 Sept. 
(pes 1 S38 : 

, Walsh, W. T.: Cut. @ut by- the 





Movie Censor. i. Illus. World 27:14- 
LU; Maren, Wi. 

Lawson, W. P.: Do You Believe in 
Censors? il. Harp. W 60:86-8, Jan. 
Dopason 

Collier, J.: Censorship in Action. 
Survey 334:423-7, August 7, ’15. 

Woodward, A. F.: Motion Pic- 
tures for Children. Social Service, 
Reviev..656, 1.0-12.3 Sept: 1907, 

Ferguson, I. M.: Movies for Chil- 
dren. /.-Minn.) v.33; p. 30-15) August, 
Gly 

Hitehcock, i. Hiz2 B: Censorship 
creates big film demand (Tokio, 
Japan) Commerce repts. no. 210; 
p. 919, Sept. 8, 17. 

Hanson, Dorothy: Social signifi- 
cance of the motion picture. (Lilian 
Edwards prize essay N. H. State Col- 
TESS) el Gupeeeal te 

Schneiderhahn, E. V. P., (Highth 
and Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo.): 
Motion pictures; influence, benefits, 
evils, censorship, 68 p., 717. 

Sargent, E. W.: Picture Theatre 
advertising, 715 Moving Picture 
World. 

National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures: Better motion pic- 
tures in your commounity 2nd ed. ’20 
National Bd. of Review of Motion 
Pictures. 

National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures: Objections to state 
censorship of motion pictures, ’20 
National board of review of motion 
pictures. 

New York City Board of Aldermen 
Committee on General Welfare: Re- 
pudiation of motion picture censor- 
ship in New York City, 719. National 
Board Review of Motion Pictures. 

Berry, G. L.: Motion Pictures and 
Eye Strain 716 National Com. for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 

National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures: Principles Governing 
the Selection of Motion Pictures for 
Young People Under Sixteen, 716 Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures. 

Berry, G. L.: Motion Pictures and 
eye strain N. Y. (City) Dept. Health 
Monthly -Bul.2Ve 63 pa.22150> ae 
16; also in Public Health (Mich.) N. 
S: V 4; p. 594-8, Noy.:16. 

National Committee for Better 
Films (70 Fifth avenue, N. Y.). Bul- 
letin of the affiliated committees for 
better fiilms. 

Pennsylvania Board of Censors of 
Motion Pictures: List of subjects 
condemned for the year ending June 
S041 906° 5p. kG. 

National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures (70 Fifth avenue, N. 
We) State Censorship of Motion 
Pictures 6 p. 

National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures (70 Fifth avenue, N. 
Y.) Standards and policy of the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, -22°0..Oct1, bos 

Dickinson, T. H.: Theory and 
Practice of the Censorship; Drama 
No. 18-248-61, May ’15. 

Haynes, R.: Value and Limitation 
of Moving Picture Legislation Play- 
ground 9:312-4, Dec. 715. 
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Cocks, O.: What Standards Shall 
We Have For Motion Pictures Shown 
to Children, J. Crim Law 6:627-9, 
Nov. ’15. 


Woods, A.: Boston and the Movie 
Censorship Survey, 44:108-9, April 
a rueewa WAS) 


Church’s Duty to the Movies, Lit- 
erary Digest 64:38, Feb. 21, 1920. 

Crumly, C. W.: Movies-Bane or 
Blessing Educa. 40:199-2138, Dec. 719. 

Skinner, O.: Actor’s View of the 
Movie Menace No. Am. 212ff387-92, 
Sept. ’20. 

Are the Movies a Menace or Boon 
to Mankind? Current Opinion 69: 
337-9, Sept. °20. 

Britain Judging America by Movie 
Manners. Literary Digest 64:37-8, 
March 27, 720. 

Eye Strain at the Movies, Literary 
Divrest 64:91-2) Jank ol, 20) 

Fake Movies as Good as Reality 
il. us. World 83:247-8, April ’20. 

Eaton, W. P.: _ Latest Menace of 
the Movies. No. Am. 212:80-7, July 
1920. 


Oberholtzer, E. P.: Moving Pic- 


ture; obiter dicta of a censor. Yale 
R ns 9:620-332, April ’20. 
Oberholtzer, E. P.: Seeing the 


Movie Every Day. Unparizan R:13: 
388-48, March ’20. 

Lasky, J. L.: What Kind of Men- 
ace are the Movies? No. Am. 212: 
88-92, July ’20. 

Widening Trail of the Celluloid 
Serpent. Current Opinion 68:794, 
June ’20. 

Johnson, J. 8.: What motion-pic- 
tures are telling the boys and girls. 
il St N 42:846-50, July 715. 

Johnson, J. S.: Growing up with 
the Movies. il:-St. N} 45:238-7,-Jan. 
1918. 

How Motion Pictures Changed Us. 
Scientific American 116:56, Jan. 13, 
WU 


Brady, W. A.: Have the Movies 


Ideals? Forum 59:307-15, March 
1918. 
Historian in the Movies. Literary 


Digest 56-27, Jan. 12, ’18. 

Chambers, K.: Tolstoy and the 
Movies. Harpers Weekly 61:39, 
July 10, 1915. 

Howells and Galsworthy View the 
Movies Thurough Blue Glasses. il. 
Cur. Opinion 64:402-3, June 1918. 

Peck, M. G.: Improving the 
Movies. Ind. 93:3328, Feb. Zoeal oe 

Fanning, C. E.: Motion Pictures, 
resolved: That Motion Picture Thea- 
ters Offer a Desirable Amusement. 
Ind. 89:426, March 5, 1917. 


Movie Money: Literar Digest 
,53:145, July 15, 1916. 3 

Movie Ways That Are Dark: 
Chinese Moving Pictures. Literary 


Digest 53:175-7, Dec. 30, 1916. 
Movies and the Eyes. il. Literary 

Digest 51:208-9, July Si, 1915; 

_ Tourneur, M.: Movies Create Art. 

ae Weekly 62:459, April 29, 


Whittaker, C. E.: Movies Destroy 


Art. il. Harper’s Weekly 62:458 
April 29, 1916. : ‘ 
Hooker, B.: Moving pictures; a 


Critical Prophesy. il. Cent. 93:857- 
68, April 197: 

Movies of the Future: a Review 
and a Prophesy. McClue 47:14-15, 
October 1916. 


Dench, E. A.: Strange Effect of 


Photo-Plays on Spectators. Illus. 
World 27:788, July 1917. 
Crossman, E. C.: War Scenes 


that Never Happened. il. Hlus. World 
25:97-100, March 1916. 

When the Movies Injure Health. 
Literary Digest 55:27 Sept. :22, 717. 

Why the Movies and Drama Must 
Take Different Roads. Current Opin- 
ion .58:333, May 1915. 

Child, the Movies and the Censor. 
Sunset 37:31, July 1916. 

Immoral Morality of the Movies. 
Current Opinion 59:244, Oct. 1915. 

Movie Crimes Against Good Taste. 
Literary Digest 51:591-2, Sept. 18, 
ley 
. Movie Manners and Morals. 
look 1138-694-5, July 26, 1916. 

Behrman, S. N.: Movie Morals. 
New Republic 12:100-1, Aug. 25, ’17. 

Cutting, S. W.: Children and the 


Out- 


Movies. Home Progress 5:3323-327, 
March 16. 

Lay, D.: Drawing the Crowds to 
your 'Films il. System 28:327-32, 
Sept. 715. 

Lay, D.: Movies that Find Cus- 
tomers. il. System 28:190-4, Aug. 
ase 

Collier, J.: Before our Footlights; 


the School-keeping of the motion pic- 
ture show men. Survey 34:315-17, 
July 3, 1916. 


Duey H.: Film, the School, the 
Child. il. Woman’s Home Companion 
45:16, April 1918. 

Clement, Ina.: Municipalities and 
the, “Movies? —N. JZaMunic. v.22; 
p. 269-72, 282-6, Nov. 1918. 


Regulating Motion Pictures. 
ern City V.r3; p. 66; Nov, 1918: 


Cocks, O. G.: Regulation of Com- 
mercial Amusements. N. J. Munic. 
Vie 22 pr e236=4 0 Chem Gales 


Portland, Oregon Board of Motion 
Picture Censors. Report for the year 
ending Nov. 30, 1917. 


Pennsylvania Board of Censors. 
Report for the year ending Nov. 30, 
OI, IEA Ts. UOUG. 


Boring, E. G.: Capacity to Report 
upon Moving Pictures as Conditioned 
by Sex and Age. J. Crime Law 
6:820-34, March 1916. 
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“The intelligence, the prosperity, 
and the happiness of the people who 
live on the land, whether they are 
white or any other color, whether 
they are Americans or foreignres, 
condition to a very large extent the 
progress which city people can 
make, despite the greater benefits 
of better organization for health, 
education and recreation which they 


commonly enjoy.”’—The Southern 
Workman. 





“Tt is to the farmers’ interest that 
the city prosper. _ . _ We farmers 
are dependent upon railroads and 
manufacturing, upon wholesalers and 
retailers. _ _ _ I have no sympathy 
whatever with any movement that 
tends to build up agriculture at the 
expense of any other industry, for it 
would in itself defeat its own end 
very rapidly. Neither have I sym- 
pathy with any line of business which 
tends to push downward agricultural 
or agricultural prices to the exploita- 
tion of other business. What we need 
and must have in this. country is a 
proper economic adjustment or bal- 
ance between the farmer and indus- 
try, and I consider it one of the func- 
tions of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to assist in seeking this 
proper relaticnship.’’—J. R. Howard, 





President Amercian Farm Bureau. 
Federation. 
SUMMER WORKERS AVAILABLE 


Many college students wish to 
make constructive use of the sum- 
mer vacation, This desire has be- 
come so prevalent in some institutions 
that numbers of. students actually 
make preparaitons for specific kinds 
of summer work. The North Caro- 
lina College for Women has a num- 
ber of students who are prepared to 
render various types of service this 
summer. Do you need or know of. 
anyone who does need: 

Playground Workers. 
Special Tutors. 

Girls’ Camp Directors. 
Teachers. 

Case Workers (social work). 
Health Workers. 

Surveyors (social) 

Persons interested in summer 
workers capable of rendering the 
above services may secure further 
information by writing to E. C. 
Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C. 





GRAIN-MARKETING PLAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF 
SEVENTEEN. 


The Farmers’ Grain Marketing: 
Committee of Seventeen on February 
16, voted unanimously to recommend. 
to the farmers of America a grain- 
marketing plan based essentially on 
the incorporation of a grain growers’ 
co-operative National Sales Agency. 
It is proposed to incorporate the Na- 
tional Sales Agency in the form of a 
non-stock, non-profit, grain-growers’ 
co-operative membership organiza- 
tion which will provide for the mar- 
keting of grain by virtue of contracts 
with farmers’ co-operative elevators 
or with local grain-growers’ co-opera- 
tive associations. 

The growers of grain will take 
membership in the National Sales. 
Agency. They will then effect an 
agreement with their local co-opera- — 
tive elevator or with their local grain- | 
growers’ association to deliver their ~ 
grain on the basis of iether a sales _ 
contract or a pooling contract. The 
local elevator or grain-growers’ as- 
sociation will contract with the Na- 
tional Sales Agency to handle the © 
grain, : 
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INTER-SOCIETY EXTENSION BUREAU 


Ruth Vick, Chairman 


RURAL COMMENCEMENTS. 


The Inter-Society Extension Bu- 
, reau is giving over its page in this 
issue of Community Progress to sug- 
gestions for rural school entertain- 
' ments and commencements. It is 
- often hard to know just what to use 
on such occasions, and, where to se- 
cure material. This page, then, if of- 
fered in the hope that it will be of 
some use to rural teachers who are 
now planning their commencements. 
Rural commencements are events of 
great moment in the lives of the 
community people, and they should 
’ be constructive as well as interest- 
ing. 


PAGEANTS. 


Plays and Pageants of Democracy. 
F. Ursula Payne. Published by Har- 
_per Brothers, New York. 

1..The ‘Vision of Columbus. A 
Pageant-play of democracy. 
2. At the: Gate of Peace. A pagean- 
play of peace and service. 
2. The Golden Star. A peagant-play 
of victory with honor. 
'4. The Highway of the King. A 
pageant-play of the rise of the 
common man. 


o 


5. The Conversion of Mrs. Slacker. 
A patriotic play. 
6. Hardships at Valley Forge. A 


patriotic play. 
PANTOMINES. 


Published -by Edgar S. Werner, 
New York. 
. Star Spangled Banner, 40c. 
Old Folks at Home, 35e. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, 35c. 
Hiawatha, 40c. 


Last Rose of Summer, 40c. 


ous co bo He 


PLAYS FOR PRIMARY AND IN- 
TERMEDIATE GRADES. 


l=, Plays, for School Children. By 
Anna M. Luthenhaus and Margaret 
Knot. Published by The Century 
5 By ompany, New York. 

. Through the Looking Glass. 

Lady of the Lake. 

Every Boy. A morality play. 
The Crowning of. the Dryads. A 
May Day play. 

Well. Babies. 

Four Queens of England. 

A Tribute to America. 

A Year’s Programs for the Special 
Days. 
9. The Fairy Minstrel of Glenmalvie. 
10. A Grammar Play. 





Sa a a 
ae ror 


Sag 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS. 


‘1. Day Programs. 

a. Field contests and games. 

b. May pole dance. 
Pageant. (History of town or 
village in which school is cen- 
ter. ) 
d. Pageant of Colonial times. 
~e.-Declamation contests. 
| f Address. 
) 2. Evening Program. 





aM eye 


Tableaus, pantomines. 

Recital. (Music and readings.) 
IPA, 

. Tom Thumb Wedding. 


SONGS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 
Burdette 


Oo eS 


Progressive Book 4. Silver, 
and Company. 

Land of Our Birth. 

O Mighty Land. 
Grasses Green are Growing. 
Far in the Woods of May. 
Where the Bee Sucks There 
Suck I. 

Anvil Chorus. 
The Swallows. 
The Sea Rover. 
Junior Laurel Songs. 


oRo Te 


0 bb 


Published by 


C. C. Buchard and Co., Boston, Mass. 
a. Cuckoo, Welcome Your Song. 
b. The Country’s Call. 

c. Welcome Sweet Springtime. 

d. Thistle-down Dance. 

e. O Wert Thou in the Cold Blast. 
f. Come Again, Beautiful Spring. 
g. Canoe Song. 

h. Over the Summer Sea. 

i. The Birth-right. 

j. Come Brightest Morning. 

k. The Sleeping Forest. 

1. Morning Song. 


m. Shepherd Song. 

n. Cornish May Song. 

o. Good Morning, Pretty Maid. 
Junior Song and Chorus Book. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. 

a. Love Your Neighbors. 

b. Sing. 

ec. The Rose Bush. 

d. Fair Cuba. 

e. To the Hornet Thrush. 

Hollis Dann Book 5. Published by 
American Book Company. 

Fairies. 

Song of Songs. 

Patriots. 

Spring Thots. 

The South Wind. 


cao 


HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS. 


‘‘Rest Thee on This Mossy Pillow.” 
By Henry Smart, George Shir- 
mer Publishing Co., N. Y. 

“Holy Redeemer.” 

Ave Marie, trio for women. 
By G. Marchette. 
‘Near an Ancient Hostelrie.” 
Three part song for women. 
By A. Madeley Richardson. 
Charles H., Dilton ‘Co.; N. Y- 
“Boating.” 
By Adam Geibel. 
White Smith Music Publishing 
GonaNta ys 


Hymns. 


Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. 
Dear Lord and Father of Mankind. 
Music by J. C. Maker. 


PLAYS AND FESTIVALS. 


1. Ye Village of Long Ago. 
Fitzgerald Publishing Co., N. Y. 

2. The “Elopement of Ellen. 
M. H. Baker Publishing Company, 
Boston. 


Reid, Parker, Corresponding Secretary 


3. Si Slocum’s Country Store. 
Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
4, The Village Schoolma’am. 
M. H. Baker, Boston. 
5. The Romancers. 
M. H. Baker, Boston. 
6. From Eldrige Entertainment 
House, Denver, Colorado. 


a. Miss Fearless and Company. 

b. Miss Briggs of Poultry Yard. 

ce. Little Women. 

d. May Pole Dance. 

e. Crowning May Queen. 

f. When Polly was Queen of May. 

DANCES. ep 

1. Old Dan Tucker. (Any march 

music can be used.) All join 


hands in a circle and stand next to 

partners. 

1. Eight glides to left. 

2. Hight glides to right. 

3. Four steps to center, four back. 
4 Swing partner. 
Repeat.—Gentleman or _ partner 
on the left swing on to the next 
lady on his right and the dance 
continues, 

2nd figure: 

1. With partners face left and 
march 16 steps around your 
circle. 

2. Face center and march four 
steps forward and back. 

3. Swing partner eight steps. 

3rd figure: 

1. Face partners, give right hand 
to partner, left hand to the 
next one and continue around 
the circle until you are back 
in your own place. 

2. Swing partners until the end 

of the rythm. 

2. Yankee Doodle. Take partners 
and march in a large circle during 
the singing of the verse. 


CHORUS: 


Ist line: Joint both hands and 
glide four steps sideward in di- 
rection you were marching. 

2nd line: Keep hands joined and 
swing partner with either run- 


ning or the _ skipping step, 
(once). 
4th line: Gentlemen move up one 


place and bow to new partner. 
Continue several times through 
the song. 


3. We Won’t Go Home Till Morning. 


Partners in circle, all hands joined 
facing center; odd player in cen- 


bere 

1. Eight slides to left, eight to 
right. 

2. Face partner, join both hands; 
four slides to center, four 


slides back to place. 

8. Give right hand to partner; 
take “Grand right and left’ 
around circle until music stops, 
when the odd player in the cen- 
ter tries to secure a partner. 


(Continued on page eight.) 
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(Continued from page seven.) 


ORATIONS. 


Gettysburg Address. 

Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. 

Democracy, James Russell Lowell. 

Working of the American Democracy, 
Eliot. 

What the Flag Means, Hughes. 

An American Creed. 

Justice, Sheridan. 

The Great Struggle, Nicholas Butter. 

Independence Bell. 

The Sword of Bunker Hill, Wallace. 
Union and Liberty, Holmes. 

Freedom or Slavery, Warner’s Litera- 
ture. 

A Real Man, 
Essays. 

It Takes 
Essays. 

The New Aristocracy. 

Just Right. 


Crane’s Four Minute 


Grit, Crane’s Four Minute 


SHORT SELECTIONS. 


Defence from the Charge of Tyranny. 

Demand for Justice to Ireland. 

The Misery of the American War. 

England in Repose. 

The True Conquerors. 

The Present Age. 

Foust of Wild Thyme, 
Telling), Noyes. 

The Highway Man (good), Noyes. 

House by the Side of the Road, Foss 
—Boys. 

America for Me, Van Dyke—Boys. 

Captain O’ My Captain, Whitman— 
Boys. 

Flag Day~ Address by Wilson—Boys. 

A Troop of the Guards Rides Forth 
Today, Herman Hagedorn. 


(Reading- 


RECITATIONS. 


The Purple Dress, O. Henry. 
October and June, O. Henry. 
The Exact Science of Matrimony, O. 

Henry. 

A Lick Penny Lover, O. Henry. 

The Joke on Preston. 

The Bad Man. 

When De Go’n Pone’s Hat. 

Guilty or Not Guilty. 

Laugh and the World Laughs With 

You. 

The Drummer Boy. 

The Philosopher’s Escape. 
The Coyote. 

Finnigin to Flannigin. 

*For further suggestions for reci- 
tations we suggest that you consult 
“Community Progress” for March 1155, 
1920. Copies of orations and reci- 
tations sent on request. 


(Additional Selections 7th, 8th 
and Sth Grades). 


1. Poems: 
Mandalay (light). 
When Earths Last Picture (depth) 
The Ballad of the East and West. 
Gunga Din. — 
The Recessional. 

—Kipling. 

Flower of Old Japan (can be 
dramatized)—Noyes, 





TOWARDS A NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


Occasionally a piece of writing 
comes to one’s consciousness as a 
fresh breeze on a stifling day. Such 
was the impression upon reading the 
booklet called ‘‘Towards A New So- 
cial Order.” If you~are suffering 
with the choking sensation of too 
much “romantic slush,” or if the 
present back-eddy of reaction seems 
to have left you stranded, send for 
this volume. It can be purchased for 
2s.6d. by writing to the Committee 
on War and the Social Order, 136 
Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2. : 

The volume is a compilation of ad- 
dresses delivered at the conference 
of Friends held in England last 
August. The Committee on War and 
the Social Order furnishes the ma- 
terial for the first part of the book, 
and the “New Town” Council furn- 
ishes the remainder. A few tiles will 





suggest to the reader the type of ma- 
terial which this invigorating volume 
contains: : 

World Needs atd Opportunities. 

Problems of Labdg and Industry. 

National Guilds. 

I. Indusrtial Parliaments as a 
Road to National Guilds. 

II. National Guilds and the Spirit- 


ual State. 


The Quaker Employers’ Proposals. 

Democratic Organization in the 
Leeds and Northrup Company. 

The New Town Proposals. 

It is perhaps under the section of 
“New Town Proposals’ that the 
book becomes animated. Here we 
find idealists laying plans for co-op- 
erative communities. They are mak- 
ing dreams come true. And, it is our 
dreams that need repairing. Read 
the book! 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION PROPOSED AT THE 
1921 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


By GLADYS WELLS 


HOUSE BILLS INTRODUCED: 
Public Welfare: 
February 12—-H. B. 597, Melvin: Regu- 
lating employment of home demonstration in 


Bladen. 

February 12—H. B. 601, Pharr: Estab- 
lishing a reform and industrial school for 
negro boys. 

February 18—H. B. 764, Young: Relative 
to disorderly conduet in rest rooms in Bun- 


eombe county. 
Health. 

February 15—H. B. 659, Young: To al- 
low Buneombe to issue bonds for livestock 
exhibition building. 

February 15—H. B. 670, Everett: Abol- 
ish privy examination of married women. 

February 15—H. B. 675, Cooper: Regu- 
lating sale of veal calves in Burke. (Passed 
House February 18.) 

February 18—H. B. 766, Matthews: To 
prevent sale of coca-cola on certain picnic 
days in Bertie. 

February 18—H. B. 767, Matthews: 
Relative to sale of certain commodities on 
pienic days. 

February 15—H. B. 657, Young: 
to milk inspection in Buncombe. 
House February 18.) 

Workmen’s Compensation: 

Institutions for Delinquents, Defectives 


and Dependents: 
February 18—H. B. 761, Clement: Rela- 
tive to Lindley Home for Wayward Girls. 
February 17—H. B. 715, Matthews: Re- 
peal law coverting state prison to uses of 
Hospital of Insane. (Passed House, Febru- 
ary 17.) 


Relative 
(Passed 


Education: 
February 18—H. B. 760, 
protect libraries in Buncombe. 
February 18—H. B. 775, McArthur: Re- 
lative to compensation of boards of educa- 
tion in Robeson. 


Clement: To 


February 15—H. B. 650, Burt: Allow- 
ing Star to issue school bonds. (Passed 
House February 18.) 

February 17—H. B. 728, McBee: Incor- 
porate Bakersville High School. (Passed 
House January 17.) 

February 17—H. B. 724, McBee: Incor- 


porating Harris High School, Mitchell coun- 
ty. (Passed House January 17.) 

February 17—H. B. 728, Hicks: Incor- 
porating Crossmore High School in Avery- 
(Passed House February 17.) 

February 12—H. B. 581, S. B. 325: Re- 
lative to bond issue for Greenville schools. 

February 19—H. B. 801, Burt: Relative 
to school bond issue in Biscoe. 

February 19—H. B. 802, Jenkins: Al- 
lowing town of Fairmont to buy land for 
school purposes. 


February 12—H. B. 599, 
corporate Liberty School 
county. 

February 12—-H. B. 605, Hendricks: Au- 
thorizing special tax for Hot Springs School. 

February 15—H. B. 666, Young: Requir- 
ing Board of Education in Buncombe to pub-* 
lish annual report of finances. 

February 15—H. B. 676, Matthews: Pro- 
vding for assistance to men taking rehabili-. 
tation training in state institutions. 

February 16—H. B. 689, Cooke: Provid- 
ing for special tax for Elizabeth City schools. 

February 16—H. B. 701, Lane: Naming 
members of board of education in Chatham. 


Jenkins: In- 
district, Robeson 


February 17—H. B. 748, Connor: Rela 
tive to school bonds in Wilson. 
SENATE BILLS INTRODUCED: 

Public Welfare: 

February 19—S. B. 598, Long: To ap- 


point a commission to investigate cost of _ 
criminal courts and the needs of the several 


counties. 
Health: 


February 14—S. B. 472, McGougan: To 
consolidate the boards of health in Fayette-— 
ville and Cumberland county. fe 

February 15—-S. B. 490, Jones: To 
amend the law regulating the practice of 
vertinary surgery. ; 

February 15—S. B. 497, McGougan: To 
regulate sale of tuberculin and prevent 
spread of tuberculosis. 

February 17—S. B. 544, Carlton: Relat 
ing to the control of contagious and infec- 
tious diseases. : 


Workmen’s Compensation: - 
Institutions For Delinquents, Defectives 
and Dependents: 


February 14——-S. B. 466, ‘Varser: To 
create a reform school for negro boys. . 
February 16—S. B. 508, Nash: 





| 


To re-| 
lieve existing conditions in several counties 
relating to the housing of prisoners ‘and to 
relieve human misery. 


; February 17—-S. B. 542, Oates: For re-— 
lief of the Hendersonville hospital. a 
February 18—S. B. 649, Varser: To au- 


thorize Robeson county to build a county 
home. 4 
February. 18—S. B. 552, McKinnie: To) 
allow the state prison to sell certain bricks. 
Education: 
February 15—S. B. 488, Scott: 
the charter of Davenport College. 
Senate February 17.) 
February 15—S. B. 489, Nash: To vali-— 
date school bonds in town of Hamlet. 
February 15—S. B. 491, Burgwin: TT 
increase the salary of the State Librarian. 
February 15—S. B. 494, McCoin: Rela- 
tive to printing for Historical Commission. — 
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CO-OPERATIVE WORK IN THE DURHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


E. D. PUSEY, City Superintendent. 


During the school year 1915-1916 a study was made 
of the causes leading to the elimination of boys in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades in the Durham City 
Schools. I soon learned that most of the cases of 
elimination in these grades had a similar history; a 
lack of interest in some one study, a failure in this 
study, irregular attendance, unsatisfactory work in all 
studies, disorderly conduct, withdrawal from school. 
The classes in the schools were rather large, so large 
that it had been impossible for the teachers to give the 
individual attention 





needed in many cases. If 


————— SS |) 





conditions were to be im- 


more boys needing the peculiar work of the special 
teacher than could be accommodated at one time. Con- 
sequently, through the assistance of the head of the 
manual arts department, arrangements were made with 
several manufacturing plants in the city so that boys 
could work part time and spend part time in school. 
The plan adopted was to assign two boys to the same 
job, one boy to work in the shop two weeks while his 
mate was in school and at the end of the two weeks the 
two boys to’ exchange places. Boys needing money, 
consequently, were able 
to work half time and 
thus stay in school, while 
the teacher was enabled 


proved classes must be 
made smaller, pupils 
grouped more according 
to ability, and perhaps 
some changes made in 
the course of study. The 
financial situation did 
not permit of the em- 
ployment of more teach- 
ers nor the providing of 
additional class room 
facilities. It was decid- 
-ed, however, to secure a 
special teacher for the 
more. difficult cases, to 
give these boys individ- 


THE SPIRIT IS NOT DEAD! 


The American people are frequently accused of 
self-interest. Following the sacrifices of the war 
there appeared to be a reaction toward selfishness. 
But, the spirit it not dead! Here are two signs 
of hope: 

AMERICAN FARMERS RESPOND. 


Telegrams from Herbert Hoover: ‘We have on 
hand requisitions for food to be dispatched on 
April loading. The placing of orders to cover these 
requisitions largely depends upon the quantity of 
gift-corn contributed by farmers for March and 
April. How much may we expect?” 

Reply sent by Carl S. Vrooman, American Farm 
Bureau Federation Director of Gift Corn Project: 
“The farmers of America will deliver their full 
quota of three and a half million bushels of corn 
during March.” 

COLLEGE GIRLS RESPOND. 


The Senior class of the North Carolina College 
foe Women has a traditional event of each spring 
which is celebrated in the form of a banquet. This 
year the Seniors took the money (two hundred and 
fifty dollars) and contributed it to the Near East 


to reach twice as many 
boys as she had taught 
the first: year. 

At first some difficul- 
ties appeared that had 
not been foreseen. Some 
shop foremen tried to 
hold the boys perma- 
nently in the shop, espe- 
cially so when they 
found good — willing 
workers. Others were dis- 
posed to give the boys 
heavier work than boys 


should be required to do. 


ual instruction in the Relief Fund. 
academic . subjects. in 
which they were losing 
interest and to correlate 
their work as closely as 
possible with the work in the manual arts department. 
A teacher who had had special preparation for work of 
this character was chosen to take charge of the class. 
She was not tied down to any course of study, she of- 
fered a boy work in anything he was able to do and 
gave him as much work to do as he was able to do well. 
Only two subjects were required of all—English and 
General Civics. The novelty of the work appealed to 
the boys from the start, the personality of the teacher 
held them to their work. 

Economic conditions towards the end of the year 
became such that it was evident several of the boys in 
this and in other groups would have to leave school in 





order to help support themselves. There were also 


Ue Ee Ce na pe es ae 
—————— 


As a rule, however, the 
employers of the boys 
were very considerate 
and were disposed to give 
the boys the opportunity 
of learning a trade and of earning some money without 
having to leave school. 

The outside work has seemed to give the boys a 
motive for doing better work while in school. It has 
been no unusual thing to find boys in the special class 
covering a month’s work in the two weeks they are in 
school. In other words, boys in the special or co-opera- 
tive class have done a full year’s work in a year, though 
coming to school only half the time. 

The boys in the co-operative class look upon their 
class as a separate department; the class, however, is 
represented in every student activity connected with 

a 


(Continued on next page.) 
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the school. The members of the class 
have evolved a system of self-govern- 
ment peculiarly their own. They 
have adopted a constitution, the pre- 
amble of which voices a spirit of civic 
consciousness and of comradeship. 
They work under their own rules, yet 
they are as a group unusually respon- 
sive to any suggestion of the faculty 
of the school. 

Recently the class took charge of 
chapel exercises and in the period 
given them following the exercises 
they gave the entire school an out- 
line of the work accomplished by the 
class since its organization. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the papers read 
by members of the class give a fair 
idea of the work being done in the 
class: 

“The Co-Operative class has meant 
a great deal to me. It has enabled 
me to remain-in school, not only by 
the financial help I received by work- 
ing, but by having to attend just half 
the time I did not grow tired of 
school as I would have: had I been re- 
quired to attend regularly. I am cer- 
tain that I would have become so 
tired of going to school, if I had been 
taking the regular work, that I would 
have quit, as I did once before when 
I was in the seventh grade. Ne 

“T think the Co-Operative Class 
has meant more to me than all the 
other classes in which I have been be- 
fore.” 

“The Co-Operative Class has kept 
me in school. It has allowed me to 
make a living, learn a trade, and still 
get just exactly what I want out of 
school.” 

“My two weeks in the shop give me 
a chance to use what I have learned 
and also a good idea of what I will 
really have to know to be a good 
mechanic.” 

“Working part of the time keeps 
me from ever getting tired of going 
to school.” 

“The Co-Operative Class means a 
lot to the boys that are members. It 
means co-operation in the true sense 
of the word—co-operation with in- 
dustry, co-operation with the faculty, 
co-operation with the student body. 
It means that the membres of this 
class are given what no other body of 
students in North Carolina are given 
—a chance to go to school and at the 
same time to learn a trade while mak- 
ing part time in the shops of our 
town. This arrangement gives us fel- 
lows the practical experience in our 
chosen trades and our education 
along literary lines.” 

“When I came back here after an 
absence of four years, I missed the 
familiar faces of my friends who 
were here when I left. I felt out of 
péace until I was assigned to the Co- 
Operative Class. That is where the 
fun started, for since that time I have 
enjoyed every minute I have been 
here. The boys have made me one 
of them, they made me feel at home. 
The majority of them -were in the 
same fix as I, they had left school 





either because of economic condi- 
tions or because of lack of interest 
in school work. They had realized 
their error and had come back to 
school but with a different aim. Most 
of them have bucked up against the 
problem of making a living, which 
problem will surprise just lots of you 


when you try it, and they are here to 
make themselves more efficient work- 
ers and better citizens. They have 
been made to realize what a handi- 
cap ignorance and inefficiency are, 
and are here to conquer both of these 
evils.” 








THE HYGIENE OF WORK. 


Contributed by the Nursing Service, Southern Red Cross, 


“This is my work, my blessing not my doom; 
Cf all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way ” 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


Work for body and mind is na- 
ture’s well arranged plan for the de- 
velopment of the individual. Evi- 
dences of the body’s need of work or 
movement, is seen in the earliest ef- 
forts of the infant to exercise its 
body and limbs by kicking, turning 
and crying. When these signs are 
not present we at once begin to think 
of the child as sub-normal in some 
way and take steps to have its physi- 
cal condition improved. The same 
should be true of older children and 
of adults; when the individual ceases 
to desire to work in some way that 
individual is sub-or ab-normal. 


All constructive social organiza- 
tions are founded on the theory that 
work is a natural outlet for personal 
energy and the directing of this 
force into its natural and proper 
channel means the improvement of 
social conditions or the reverse. In 
other words if the people in any given 
community unite in a desire to work 
together for a fixed end that determi- 
nation has a two-fold purpose; it 
brings needed help to the community 
as a whole and, at the same time, it 
has a direct influence on the health, 
happiness and personal development 
of the individual. 


No more striking illustration of 
this could be furnished than the war 
work done by the people of America 
during the days when the world was 
in turmoil. This work when directed 
by the Red Cross was of inestimable 
benefit to the troops in the field, to 
the men in transit, to the sick and 
wounded in hospitals and to the fami- 
lies of the men at home. At the same 
time the effort and energy put forth 
in accomplishing this gigantic plan of 
general help had a direct beneficial 
influence on the nervous and _ physi- 
cal health of the men and women who 
were doing their personal part in 
bringing about these needed results. 


Condition today are such that the 
community service of every citizen is 
as much needed to produce commun- 
ity development as it was during the 
war period to hasten peace. The in- 
dividuals themselves recognize this 
and because the forces which were 
mobilized for war accomplished re- 
sults of so marked and so far-reach- 
ing a character the Red Cross has 
been appealed to by the people of the 
country with a request to enlist their 
services for peace, 


The response to this request is be- 
ing made notably in the Volunteer 
Service which is, as its name indi- 
cates, a strictly non-professional, non- 
technical service from all the people 
but designed to meet individual needs 
of strictly local character. Before 
the organization of such a service, 
however, the work of the Public 
Health Nurse for general community 
health protection and _ preservation 


was directed along similar lines but 
the need for community indorsement 
and co-operation was so deeply felt 
by the Public Health Nurse that she 
welcomes the organization of a Vol- 
unteer Committee in her Red Cross 
Chapter as a direct indorsement of 
her own work and a tangible aid to 
any undertaking which she may de- 
sire to accomplish. 


An active Volunteer Committee in 
a Red Cross chapter with the chair- 
man of the local Nursing Committee 
as one of its members means that the 
Public Health Nurse in that locality 
is assured of the use of automobiles 
when they are needed either for her 
own transportation or that of the con- 
valescents, the children, old people or 
invalids who may be partly disabled 
and who need office treatment from 
doctors, dentists or specialists and 
who could not reach the desired goal 
without the volunteer automobile. 


With a Volunteer Committee to re- 
ly upon the Public Health Nurse feels 
assured that her loan closet will be 
well filled; that layettes will be forth- 
coming for needy infants, that proper 
diet will be available for the sick and 
convalscent and, in short, that the 
innumerable services which build for 
public health will be adequately met. 


The opportunity to enlist com- 
munity aid and influence is one which 
the Red Cross gladly offers to all the 
people and there is a general satis- 
faction on the part of the workers to 
feel that they are allied with a great 
national movement while they are, at. 
the same time, meeting comparatively 
small local needs. 


The full details of this Red Cross 
plan will be explained in detail to 
any interested person on application 
to the Bureau of Volunter Service, 
and it is well for any community de- 
siring improved: general conditions, 
better health for its people and a 
broader spirit of community service 
to give to this subject the careful 
consideration which it merits. 
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FARM BUREAU PROGRESS IN DIXIE 


Secretary /. W. Coverdale, direc- 
tor of the Department of Oreganiza- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, recently returned from 
an extensive trip through the South. 
He reports that the Georgia Farm 
Bureau Federation has moved its of- 
fices from Athens tu the Chamber of 
Commerce building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lewis HK. Taylor, formerly secretary 
of the Indiana Federation of Farm- 
ers’ Associations, has been assigned 
to organization work in the south- 
eastern states and nas his headquar- 
ters in the offices of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau Federation. Thirty- 
seven counties in Georvia have had 
membership campaigns. 

At the Auburn, Ala., meeting 
eight counties were represented and 
a temporary Farm Bureau Organiza- 
tion Committee was appointed. A 


$10 membership fee, family basis, 
was adopted. A strong membership 
campaign will be conducted befvre 
perfecting the permanent Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

In Florida, Ascambia, Alachua, 
Volusia, Orange, and Pinellas coun- 
ties organized farm bureaus.  Indi- 
cations are that Florida will have a 
strong state Farm Bureau Federation 
by next fall. 

While in Tampa, Secretary Cover- 
dale visited the Citrus Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, which handles about 40 
per cent. of the citrus fruit crop of 
Florida. The exchange «wns timber- 
lands and saw mills and manufac- 
tures its own boxes and crates. Sey- 
eral members of the cxecutive com- 
mitte were present and pledged their 
hearty co-operation to the Farm Bu- 
reau movement. 








THE’ FARMER TAKES THE 
AFFIRMATIVE. 


Piiieaeo om March 5, 1921, 
Henry ©. Wallace, Des Moines, Ia., 
became secretary of agriculture of 
the United States. 

Mr. Wallace’s views on the Farm 
Bureau movement are well known. 
He was a pioneer for federation. At 
the co-operative marketing confer- 
ence called by the American Farm 
Bureau Fderation in Chicago, July 
23-24, 1920, out of which grew the 
Farmers’ Grain Marketing Commit- 
tee of Seventeen, Mr. Wallace said: 

“Take the affirmative, not the 
negative side of this whole (market- 
ing) business for forty years. They 
did not know enough about the af- 
firmative side to help themselves 
until this movement started. The 
time has gone by for the negative 
fellow. If you are not going to take 
the affirmative and adopt the busi- 
ness method of looking* after your 
own business, such as all other busi- 
nesses have adopted, you will get no 
more sympathy from any class of 
people. The first thing to do is to 
go forward, to help yourselves, to 
adopt the affirmative attitude. Once 
you adopt that view of looking at 
things you are going to go forward. 
If we cannot do it, then let us quit 
kicking and sit down and become 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,’ and be content with our lot.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FORMED BY 
PUBLIC HEALTH AGENCIES 


Leading Voluntary Bodies Organize 
For Common Action and Co-Ordi- 
nation of Health Activities. 


A conference of a number of the 
leading national voluntary health 
agencies was held in Washington on 
December 10, 1920, at which a Na- 
tional Health Council was created, a 
form of organization approved, and 
a constitution and by-laws adopted. 
The membership of the Council is at 


present composed of nine organiza- 
tions, the officers recently elected be- 
ing: chairman, Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand; vice-chairman, Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel; recording secretary, Dr. C. 
St. Clair Drake. The election of a 
treasurer was deferred until further 
consideration could be given to the 
whole question of financing the 
project. 

The Council was the outgrowth of 
many efforts in past years to co-ordi- 
nate national voluntary health or- 
ganizations, initiated by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, the 
American Medical Association, and 
other agencies. These measures cul- 
minated in a special health co-ordina- 
tion study carried out during the 
summer of 1920 under the direction 
of Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, Dr. Wat- 
son Rankin, and Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, with the financial aid of 
the American Red Cross. This in- 
vestigation was conducted by Dr. D. 
B. Armstrong. 

At a preliminary conference in 
Washington, October 18, 1920, the 
need for such a co-ordinating body 
was fully discussed and a temporary 
organization perfected, Dr. Farrand 
acting as temporary chairman, and 
Dr. Armstrong as temporary secre- 
tary. 

The organization conference on 
December 10 approved of the fol- 
lowing list of activities, as indicating 
the legitimate field in which the 
Council might function: 

: A special information bureau 

A legislative bureau 

The co-ordination of health activi- 

ties 

Periodic joint conferences 

A statistical bureau 

The development of educational 

health material. 


It is anticipated that financial re- 
sources from the Red Cross and from 
other participants, will be sufficient 
to enable the Council to establish an 
office and staff, and to undertake first 
those activities promising the great- 





est benefit to member organizations. 


In accordance with the by-laws 
adopted by the Council, each mem- 
ber organization has appointed one 
representative and one alternate. 


PART-TIME CO-OPERATIVE 


CLASSES IN OUR EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEM. - 


The plans of the State Board for 
Vocational Education providing for 
the promotion of Vocational Educa- 
tion in North Carolina emphasize the 
teaching of part-time co-operative 
classes as an integral part of our edu- 
cational system. 

The federal act requires that one- 
third of the Trade and Industrial 
Fund appropriated by the National 
Government shall be used in part- 
time classes. 

The Board is quite anxious for this 
type of education to be more largely 
introduced into the schools in our 
cities and Industrial centers. The 
experiment by the city schools of 
Durham, North Carolina, has demon- 
strated beyond question that there is 
a need for such classes in this state. 





GIFT-CORN TO MOVE FREE 
OF COST. 


President Daniel O. Willard of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, President W. H. 
Finley, of the Chicago and North- 
Western, and President C. H. Mark- 
ham, of the Illinois Central have gen- 
erously proffered the use of equip- 
ment in transporting absolutely free 
of charge the gift-corn that has been 
donated by the farmers of America 
to save the starving peoples of 
Europe, China, and the Near-East. 
Mr. Willard says that the Baltimore 
and Ohio will handle all the grain 
tendered in trainload lots for ship- 
ment over its rails to the east, pro- 
viding the trainmen tender their 
services without charge, which they 
have already offered to do. Mr. Wil- 
lard believes that other eastern roads 
will do likewise. 





SOUTHERN STUDENT 
CONFERENCES. 


One of the finest traditions of 
Southern educational institutions is 
the annual conference at Blue Ridge. 
Last year there were over six hun- 
dred college students in attendance 
at these conferences. There is, per- 
haps, no finer conference grounds in 
the United States than that provided 
for Southern students in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

The Y. W. C. A. conference will 
begin on June 8rd and close on June 
13th this year. The Y. M. C. A. con- 
ference begins on June 14th and 
closes June 24th. Further informa- 
tion may be secured by writing to Dr. 
H. C. Gossard, International Student 
Secretary, 1610 Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
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HONORABLE ROLAND F. BEASLEY. 


The title ‘Honorable’ is applied to public officials in 
the United States because there is a theory that public 
servic is honored service. The title belongs to Roland 
F. Beasley who has recently resigned the position of 
State Superintendent of Public Welfare of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Beasley has rendered signal service for his State. 
He has visualized and popularized the idea of public 
welfare; he has placed upon the State’s conscience the 
obligation of caring for its defective, delinquent and 
dependent members. The North Carolina system of 
Public Welfare, which is so largely the work of Mr. 
Beasley, is unique. It is being watched carefully by so- 
cial workers everywhere. Now that the work is to be 
deprived of Mr. Beasley’s direction, it behooves all 
sincere supporters of public welfare to increase their en- 
couragement and counsel. 


TENDENCIES IN RURAL EDUCATION. 


The rural education section of the N. E. A., which, 
by the way, has become one of the most important sec- 
tions of the Department of Superintendence, is a sort 
of barometer indicating the direction of educational 
currents in regard to rural schools. This year’s meeting 
struck a new note. An admirable paper by Prof. Brim, 
of Cornell University, was the magnet around which 
the tide flowed. And, the tide indicated clearly that 
those who are intent upon vocationalizing the ele- 
mentary rural school curriculum will hereafter have 
less to say in influencing rural education in America. 


This tendency in rural education is a most welcome 


one. The vocational concept does not fit the rural situ- 
ation; farming is not a vocation, but rather a mode of 
life. To revamp the elementary rural school curriculum 
in such manner as to teach all subjects in the light of 
their vocational significance is an injustice to the coun- 
try child. It is as much an injustice as it would be to 
force. the son of a shoemaker to study all of his ele- 
mentary subjects in the light of shoemaking. 


All of this does not mean that the rural educators 


have abandoned the idea of using the rural or agricul- 
tural environment as a background for the rural 


school’s work. It does mean, however, that this back- 
ground is destined to be.a cultural rather than a voca- 
tional one in the future. At least, so ran the tides at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the N. E. A. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL. 


There are political whisperings to the effect that the 
Republican Congress is to pass the Smith-Towner Edu- 
cational bill at the coming session. Those who catch 
the whispers say that the friends of this bill must now 
bring to bear their largest and most effective influence. 
Curiously enough, just as the politicians seem to have 
arrived at a favorable opinion regarding federal aid 
for education, the educational people appear to have 
lost interest. Psychologists insist that it is more diffi- 


cul to sustain the interest of the American people than. 


that of most other national groups. 
be a correct observation. 


This appears to 


The educational laws passed by the General As- 
sembly are constructive and progressive. Those who 
are sincerely interested in the improvement of educa- 
tion will give all of these measures a fair test before at- 
tempting to find flaws. 


The community budget plan of financing local social 
agencies is sane, sensible and scientific. Most of the 
reasons against it are selfish excuses, 


Many communities are celebrating Civic Weeks. To 
most people this may mean merely caring for the garb- 
age or removing ash heaps. it should have a deeper 
and more searching significance. A real Civic Week 
would be a spiritual renaissance. 
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PAMPHLETS, BOOKS AND JOURNALS. 


Committee of Seventeen’s Market- 
The American Farm Bu- 
reau federation has published the 
outline of its proposed grain market- 
ing plan which has been prepared by 
the Committee of Seventeen. The 
description of the plan is accom- 
panied by an explanatory chart. Note 
the new address of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation! It is now 
1116 Garland Building, 56 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 


The American Child for February, 
1921 contains a number of articles 
dealing with the problems of child 
labor as related to farming. “The 
Child in the Cotton Country” is an 
article which will be especially in- 
teresting to southern readers. Pub- 


_ lished by the National Child Labor 


* 


4 


Committee, 105 East 22nd 
New York. 


- Mother and Child, a magazine con- 
cerned with the health of mothers 
and children, contains in its March 
number a number of articles of wide 
and general interest. “Safeguarding 
the Health of the Working Adoles- 
cents” is a sample of this type of ar- 
ticle. The Department on Recent 
Literature on Mother and Child Wel- 
fare contains some excellent book re- 
views. The journal is published by 
The American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation (formerly the American As- 
sociation for the Study and Preven- 


street, 


tion of Infant Mortality) at 1211 


Cathedral street, Baltimore, Md. 


Agricultural Progress in New York 


State might well be the title of the 


_thirty-third annual report of the dean 


and director of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. This report, 


_ prepared by Dean Albert R. Mann, is 


not the ordinary and “dry” capitula- 
tion of facts; it is interestingly writ- 
ten and contains material of educa- 
tional and social significance. It may 
be secured by writing to Dean A. R. 
Mann, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Open Door of Opportunity is a 


pamphlet describing the organization 


and function of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. It is a thrilling 
story of achievement in present-day 
rural organization. The pamphlet 
may be secured through the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, 130 North 


Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


New School Legislation enacted by 
the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina contains the new legislation of 


‘the special .session of 1920 and the 


4 
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legislation of the regular session of 
(1921. The most important new laws 
are those dealing with consolidation, 
assistance to communities in building 
schools and assistance to communities 
desiring a standard high school. The 


see ined laws represent a new epoch 


in education in North Carolina. 


Bt amphiet may be secured by writing 


. 
a 
al 


to State Superintendent of Public . 
‘Instruction, E. C. Brooks, Raleigh, 


N.C 


“Twentieth Century Rural School,” 


_by E. E. Davis presents the problems 
of the rural school in a very inter- 


esting way. It not only presents the 
problems but gives many suggestions 
for remedies. Typical. chapters in 
the book are: “Diagnosing the case 
and applying the remedy, the social 
factor in rural life, roads and com- 
munication, a standard school and 
school playgrounds.” The book 
would be of practical value to super- 
indents and rural teachers. The book 
may be secured from The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
or from Texas Publishing Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Writing and Composition for Adult 
Beginners by Elizabeth Kelley and 
Elizabeth C. Morris is more than a 
writing book. It leads the adult be- 
ginner logically and naturally to the 
practical uses of writing and com- 
position. The book is published by 
the Johnson Publishing Company of 
Richmond, Va. 


A Community Message to the 
Brotherhood is designed particularly 
for professional Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, workers. It con- 
tains a number of articles which will 
be of interest to all persons promot- 
ing community types of work. The 
pamphlet is published by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at 347 
Madison avenue, New York. 


The Public Health Nurse, which is 
the official organ of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, 
is a well-edited journal which makes 
popular interpretations of the mod- 
ern health movement. The March 
number is especially inviting. The 
address of the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing is 156 
Fifth avenue, New York and the 
magazine is published at 2157 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Education for Trades and Indus- 
tries, its present status 
Carolina, testimonials of values and 
some concral timely suggestions are 
contained in a mimeographed bulle- 
tin of the Division of Vocational 
Education of the State Department 
of Public Instruction of the State 
of North Carolina. Mr. T. E. Browne 
is the director of this division and his 
address is Raleigh, N. C. 

Beautifying the Farmstead, Bulle- 
tin 1087 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, States Relation Service, 
has been supplemented by circular 55 
which gives directions to teachers for 
using the material of bulletin 1087 in 
rural school work. The circular may 
be obtained by writing to the State’s 
Relation Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


CO-OPERATION OF RURAL 
AGENCIES. 


Social work in rural communities 
has probably advanced more rapidly 
during the last 10 years than during 
any hundred year period before. 
There are now approximatley fifty 
national agen@ies doing some form of 
social work in rural communities, A 


in North ~ 
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number of these agencies, realizing 
the necessity of a unified program, 
have organized a National Council 
of Agencies Engaged in Rural Social 
Work. Four meetings have already 
been held and the next is to oceur at 
Washington, D. C., on March 29th. 
At this meeting the main discussion 
will center about the subject: “An 
American Country Life Program.” 
The meeting will be held at the Wil- 
lard Hotel. 





TAKE WINSTON-SALEM AS AN 
EXAMPLE. 


If you want to see how fast the 
schoolastic population is growing and 
how inadequate the school facilities 
of the state are. The seventh annual 
report of the Winston-Salem public 
schools submitted by Superintendent 
R. H. Latham should command the 
interest of every citizen of North 
Carolina. The school census taken 
for the report reveals many startling 
facts. It shows a combined schoolas- 
tic population (white and black) of 
11,213. This is perhaps somewhat 
short of the actual count since the 
census was taken under war condi- 
tions. 

During the seven-year period since 
the consolidation of Winston and 

’ Salem under one government in 1913 
the school population hes increased 
1,545, 16 per cent. The number of 
white children increased 26 per cent. 
and the colored children increased 5 
per cent. There has been an increase 
in the enrollment of 3,083, or 63 per 
per cent.; 66 per cent. white and 57 
per cent. colored. The percentage of 
the school population enrolled in- 
creased from 52 per cent. to 73 per 
cent., the white enrollment going 
from 57 per cent. to 75 per cent., and 
the colored enrollment from 46 per 
cent. to 69 per cent. Three new 
pupils have been enrolled in the white 
schools every two school days during 
the last seven years, and in the col- 
ored schools a new pupil has been 
added every school day for that time. 

The shocking thing is that only 47 
per cent. of the whtie children and 
31 per cent. of the colored children 
are in daily attendance. The first 
thing one thinks to say is: “Well 
what is the ‘Truant,’ or attendance 
officer, drawing his or her salary for 
but to keep these youngsters in 
school?” But there is another side 
to the question which must be con- 
sidered before we condemn anyone. 
The school facilities of Winston- 
Salem are adequate to take proper 
care of just a little more than one- 
half of the children who ought to be 
in school. Why have compulsory 
school laws when we have not yet 
provided the place for them to go? 
This is not in any sense questioning 
the virtue or importance ef a com- 
pulsory school law as a general prin- 
ciple. It does, however, raise the 
question as to the consistency of 
“putting the cart before the horse,’ 
or trying to drown a duck in a dry 

_mill pond, or saying to a boy under 
14 years of age that he must go 
where we know he can’t, 
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The Inter-Racial Movement in North Carolina. 


J. B. F. Prather, State Colored Inter-Racial Secretary. 


The Inter-Racial Movement is a 
post-war product. It is operated un- 
der the auspices of the-National War 
Work Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The chief field 
of its operation is in the south. The 
movement deals specifically with 
problems as they affect the relation- 
ship between the white and black 
people of this particular section of 
the country. The chief objects of 
the movement are: 

First, to create a better mutual un- 
derstanding between the two races 
here in the south. 

Second, to get each race to look 
at the problems peculiar to this sec- 
tion from the other’s point of view. 

Third, in other words, to make this 
part of our great country a better 
place for all concerned to live in. 

With this end in view, the move- 
ment is endeavoring to put into op- 
eration the following program as it 
affects the relationship between the 
races: 

1. Justice before the court to in- 
clude the prevention of lynching and 
other denials of legal justice to the 
negro. 


2. Better educational facilities, 
generally for all, specifically for 
negroes. 
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3. Better sanitary living and hous- 
ing conditions. 

4, Recreational 
everybody. 

5. Economic and industrial justice. 

6. Adequate traveling facilities for 
negroes. 

7. Civic improvements in urban 
communities inhabited by negroes. 

There are forty-nine local and 


facilities for 











MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
LOWER PRICES. 


Manufacturers of machinery are 
announcing substantial reductions in 
prices of farm implements. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
has received information concerning 
price cuts as follows: 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany, 15 per cent. on plows, seeding 
machines, wagons, and miscellaneous 
tools; $100 on threshers and com- 
bines, from $150 to $3850 on tyrac- 
tors, and from $10 to $25 on gaso- 
line engines. 


The J. I. Case Plow Works com- 
pany, approximately 15 per cent. on 
all its lines. 

The Emerson-Brantingham Com- 
pany, 15 per cent. on wagons and 
gears, vehicles, tractor plows, hay 
presses, grain drills, and gas en- 
gines; from $150 to $155 on trac- 
tors. 

The La Crosse Plow Company, 15 
per cent. on moldboard tractor plow 
and drill. 

The A. F. Meyer Company, 10 per 
cent. on grain elevators. 

The Sharples Separator Company, 
20 per cent. on cream separators. 


county joint Inter-Racial Commit- 
mittees in the state. These joint 
Inter-Racial committees are com- 
posed of an equal number of the most 
out-standing men of both races in 
each community. The average num- 
ber of each race representation on 
each committee is five. Thus at pres- 
ent we have in the State of North 
Carolina, nearly five hundred of the 
best citizens of the state, both white 
and colored, working together in an 
effort to perfect “an era of good feel- 
ing’? between the races in our great 
commonwealth and in the southland. 

As an illustration of the effective- 
ness of the Inter-Racial Movement in 
the state, we present the work accom- 
plished by our Inter-Racial Commit- 
tee at Reidsville in Rockingham coun- 
ty as the most striking example of 
concrete accomplishments. 

Our committee succeeded in inter- 
esting the Board of Education in the 
erection of a new school building for 
negro children. The building is now 
an assured fact at a cost of nearly 
sixty thousand dollars. The commit- 
tee also used its good offices in in- 
fluencing a city-wide interest in rec- 


. reation which resulted in the pur- 


chase of a plot of ground at a cost of 
$5,000 to be fitted up and used as a 
play ground and park for the colored 
folk. The city council decided to 
construct an asphalt walk to be used 
as an approach to the school grounds. 
There are a number of other locali- 
ties in which our committees have not 
only accomplished similar work, but 
they have prevented lynchings and 
have created a respect for law and 
order specially among the negroes. 


F. E. Meyers and Bros., approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. on pumps, hay 
tools, door hangers, clamps, mer- 
eran diss: conveyors and store lad- 
ers. 


The Papec Machine Company, 20 
per cent. on ensilagge machinery. 

The Bates Machine and Tractor 
Company, $225 on its tractor. 


The Vulcan Plow Company, 20 per 
cent. on plows, with the exception of 
tractor plows and pulverizers. 


Bateman and Companies, 15 per 
cent. on implements, except mowers. 

The Champion Corporation, about 
12.2 per cent. 


The 8S. L. Allen and Company, 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 


The Oliver Chilled Plow Company, 
10 per cent. on outside lines handled 
by the company’s branch houses. 

The Stover Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 10 per cent. 

The Blount Plow Works, on some 
implements as much as 20 per cent. 

The Sampson Tractor Company, 20 
per cent. on tractors and 10 per cent. 
on tractor drills and tractor discs. 

It is stated that the new contracts 
with the American Seeding Machine 
Company on certain lines have been 


renewed at a 10 per cent. decline un- 
der the price list of March, 1920. 


The Ford tractor people announce 
a cut of $165. 


The first twine quotations of the 
season were issued by the Wisconsin 
state prison. The prices represent a 
reduction of 1% cents on standard 
and 2% on 600-ft. twine. 

Officials of the Farm Bureau have 
been in frequent conference with ma- 
chinery manufacturers’ relative to 
price reductions. Apropos of cer- 
tain charts widely distributed and 
purporting to show that farm imple- 
ment prices were 78 per cent. above 
pre-war price levels, farm products 
112 per cent. above, labor 115 per 
cent. above, and all commodities 144 
per cent. above, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has conducted a 
study of its own. 

Bringing the figures down to date, 
it is found that price indices as of 
the month of February, as founded 
on figures released by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on March 17, show 
farm products to be only 25 per cent. 
above the 1914 level, and all com- 
modities 67 per cent. above. Calcu- 
lations of February prices show 
further that in comparison with farm 
products at 25 per cent. above, chem- 
icals and drugs 76 per cent. above, 
clothes and clothing 102 per cent. 
above, fuel and lighting 127 per cent. 
above, building materials 129 per 
cent. above, and house furnishing 
goods 180 per cent. above. 

After all the farmer may lay just 


claim to holding the record for defla- | 


tion. 


THE NEW 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION LAW. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Section 14. There shall be ‘appro-_ 


priated annually from the state pub- 
lic school fund for school extension 
work the sum of $50,000 which sum 


shall include the $25,000 heretofore | 
appropriated from the general fund | 
of the state, and shall not be in addi- | 
Said appropriation, or | 
so much as may be necessary, shall. 
be spent by the state board of educa- | 
tion in accordance with articie 31, _ 


tion thereto. 


sections 5629, 5630, 56331 and 5632 
of the Consolidates Statutes. 


Provided, that not more than $15,-_ 
000 of this amount may be used by 
the state board of education in em- | 
ploying a state director of physical | 
education, and providing said director | 


with the necessary assistance and 
traveling expenses, 


ized to accept any federal funds that 
may be appropriated now or here- 
after by the federal government for 
the encouragement of physical educa- 
tion, and to make all needful rules 
and regulations for promoting physi- 
cal education, 


and the state | 
board of education is hereby author- | 
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INTER-SOCIETY EXTENSION BUREAU 


Ruth Vick, Chairman 


Recreation -of the right sort is the 
best means of creating and maintain- 
ing a spirit of co-operation in a com- 
munity. Every rural community 
should have some place where the 
people of the community may come 
togther for an evening of wholesome 
fun and constructive citizenship. The 
church, the town hall, or the school 
furnish good places for community 
centers. Now that spring has come, 
the meeting may be held out in the 
open. Some grassy banks or lawns 
afford excellent centers. A stage can 
easily be improvised and the lighting 
system accomplished by the use of 
colored lanterns. 

The community center must be a 
place for both old age and youth; 
therefore, there must be features 
which appeal to both groups. This 


page of Community Progress con- 


tains suggestions which will interest 


_ the whole group. 


TOPICS FOR OPEN FORUM. 


As each individual realizes that his 
life touches and influences the lives 
of the people in his community, he 
becomes more and more anxious to 
order his life for the best advantage 
of the entire group. There is no 


place where people of a community 


may learn, more intimately, each oth- 





' 
- 


* 
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_er’s needs and ambitions, than in an 


earnest open forum discussion. More 
and more communities are turning to 
open forum discussions in order to 
solve their problems and promote a 
more earnest and democratic spirit. 
Of course the conditions of each en- 
vironment must furnish the specific 
problem for the discussion in that 
community, but the following are of- 
fered as suggestions which may be 


used to amplify the newly local issues 


which will interest the citizens: 

Topics of General Interest: 

The value of neighborhood enter- 

tainments. 

Avoiding preventable wastes on 

the farm. 

8. Modern conveniences on the farm. 

4. What every taxpayer should know 

about local government. 

5. How to use the state free circu- 

lating library. 

6. The advantages of consolidated 

country schools. 

7. The organized farm. 

8. Making the community attractive 
to young people. 

9. Improvement of 

~ home. 

How to spend the leisure hours. 

How to make better use of the 


the country 


yy telephone, the parcel post and 


the mail. ; 
The advantages of co-operation 
in the farm community. 
Subjects For Mothers’ Meetings: 
The care of infants. 

Saving steps and motions in the 
_ house. / 

. The menace of the house fly. 

‘4, Hygiene of the home, 


Reid, Parker, 


Household decoration. 
Conveniences which I need in the 
kitehen. 

Conveniences which I can make 
for the kitchen. 

How to install running water and 
lights in the country house (By a 
citizen). 


oO “l or eu 


SUGGESTED PROGAMME FOR 
“YE OLD TIME SCHOOL DAYS’* 


1. Singing familiar songs. 

2. “Kind of School We Had,” by 
man of 60 years. 

3. “How We Kept Warm,” by man 
of 80 years. 

4. “What We Got When We Were 
Boys and Girls,” by a grand- 
mother. 

5). “Kinder “Teacher I Had,’ by a 
citizen. 

6. “What I Learned When I Was a 
Boy,” by a citizen. 

7. “Why I Would Rather Be a Boy 
Today,” by a seventh grade boy. 

8. Social half-hour of games, sing- 


ing and refreshments—refresh- 

ments that were several by old 

people might be served. 

*Copied from Rural and Small 
Community Recreation, Community 
Service. 


STUNT NIGHT. 


1. Singing familiar songs. 

2. A stunt presented by each organi- 
zation in the community. (The 
stunt should in some way repre- 
sent the organization. Someone 
might impersonate the leaders of 
the organization in a mock-meet- 
ing.) 

8. Between the organization stunts 
the leader may direct some that 
all may take part in, such as: 
the Community Sneeze, John 
Brown’s Baby, or “Ah, see who 
ean sing ‘“‘Ah” the longest with 
one breath. 

4. Refreshments; lemons, with a 
stick of candy stuck in them may 
be served. See which one can get 
juice through the stick of candy 
first. 





1. Fifty-five songs and choruses for 
community singing with words 
and music for ten cents from C. 
C. Birchard and Company, Bos- 
ton. 

2. Community songs; words of sev- 
eral modern songs can be obtain- 
ed at actual cost from Commun- 
ity Service, One Madison avenue, 
New York city. 


GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND. 


Captains Jings, Last Couple Out, 
Arch Ball, Dodge Ball, Last Man, 
Baste the Bear, Catch a Fish, Bom- 
bardment, Ham, Ham, Chicken, Ham 


Corresponding Secretary 


Bacon; Volley Ball, Black and White, 
Fox and Geese, Potato Race, End 
Ball, Japanese Tag, Jacob and 
Rachel, Stealing Sticks, Run Sheep 
Run, The Bologna Man, Three Deep, 
Poison Snake, Barley Break, Skin the 
Goat, Corner Spry, Midnight, Squir- 
rel'in Trees,~ Do ,This, Do ‘That, 
Tommy Biddler’s Ground, Ball Tag, 
Have You Seen My Sheep, Blind 
Man’s Bluff. 
References: 


1. Lydia Clarke, Physical Training, 
edited by Benjamin H. Sanbourn 
and Co., New York. 


2. Games for Playground, Home, 
School and Gymnasium, Bancroft, 
edited by MacMillan and Co., 
New York. 





QUERIES FOR DEBATE. 


1. Resolved: That the principal of 
consolidation should be applied to 
the rural schools of North Caro- 
lina. 

2. Resolved: That basketball is an 
undesirable form of high school 
athletics. 

8. Resolved: That every rural high 
school should teach agriculture by 
means of the practice farm. 

4, Resolved: That agricultural co- 
operative societies would be ad- 


vantageous to the farmers of 
North Carolina. 
5. Resolved: That the governor of 


the state should be granted the 

power of veto on the same basis 

as the President of the United 
. States. 


INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
FOR CHILD WELFARE IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Child Welfare Institutions Supported 
by State Appropriations: 

1. Jackson Training School, Con- 
cord, for delinquent white boys. 

2. Samarcand Manor, Samarcand, 
for delinquent white girls. 

3. Caswell Training School, Kin- 

ston, for mentally defective 

white children. 

School for the Deaf, Morganton. 

School for the Blind (white), 

Raleigh. 

School for Blind and Deaf (col- 

ored), Raleigh. 

Institution for 

dren, Gastonia. 

Institutions Supported by Religious 

and Other Agencies: 

1. Alexander Home, Charlotte, or- 

phanage, Presbyterian. 

Baptist Orphanage and Kennedy 

Home, Thomasville. 

Christian Orphanage, Elon Col- 

lege. 

Falcon Orphanage, Falcon, sup- 

ported by Pentecostal church. 

Methodist Orphanage, Raleigh. 


eo 


Crippled Chil- 


an F WO NW 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
FOR CHILD WELFARE IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


(Continued from page seven.) 


6. The Children’s Home, Winston- 
Salem (Methodist). 


7. Elida Orphanage, Asheville (un- 


denominational). 

8. Methodist Protestant Home, 
High Point. 

9. Mountain Orphanage, Balfour. 

10. Nazareth Orphanage, Crescent 
(Reform). 

11. Odd Fellows’ Orphanage, Golds- 
boro. 

12. Oxford Masonic Orphanage, Ox- 
ford. 


13. Oxford Orphanage for Colored, 


Oxford (State and denomina- 
tional). 

14. Orphans’ Home for Colored 
Children, Winston-Salem, (Bap- 
tist). 

15. Presbyterian Orphans’ Home, 


Barium Springs. 
16. Pythian Home, Clayton. 
17. Roman Catholic Orphanage for 
Boys, Nazareth. 
18. St. Anne’s Orphanage for Girls, 
Belmont, (Catholic). 
19. Thompson Orphanage, 
lotte, (Episcopal). 
Child-Placing Society: 
1. North Carolina Children’s Home 
Society, Greensboro. 
Rescue Homes: 


Char- 


1. Lindley Home, Asheville. 

2. Crittenden Home, Charlotte. 

3. Faith Cottage Rescue Home, 
Asheville. 

4, Rest Cottage, Greensboro. 
Books For the Rural Child. 

1. Little Men, Alcott. 

2. Little Women, Alcott. 2 

3. Uncle Remus, Joel Chandler 
Harris. 

4, Little Lord Fauntleroy, F. H. 
Burnett. 

5. The Bird’s Christmas Carol, K. 
D. Wiggin. 

6. Arabian Nights. 

7. The Bluebird, Maeterlinck. 

8. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 


Patch, Rice. 
9. Hans Brinker, M. M. Dodge. 
10. The Man Without a Country, E. 
K. Hale. 
11. Hoosier School Master. 
12. Huckleberry Finn, Clemens. 
13. Tom Sawyer, Clemens. 
14. The Last of the 
Cooper. 
Poems For the Rural Child. 


Mohicans, 


1. The Swimmin’ Hole, Riley. 

2. The Law of the Jungle, Kipling. 

3. The Wind and the Moon, Mac- 
Donald. 

4, Lochinvar, Scott. 

5. Breathes There a Man, Scott. 

6. Annabel Lee, Poe. 

To AW Xe Chambered Nautilus, 
Holmes. 

8. Captain, My Captain, Whitman. 

9. The Courtin’, Lowell. 

10. Trees, Joyce Kilmer. 

11. Song of the Chattahoochee, 
Lanier. 


The Outdoor Play. 
Outdoor plays are very beautiful 
and effective. The following plays 





have been tried out in rural districts 
and have proven successful: 
Pandora. 

Hiawatha. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

Mid-Summer Night’s Dream. 
Robin Hood. 

The Piper. 

Jeanne d’Arc. 


IS UR POP 


COMING CONFERENCES. 


Community Organization and com- 
munity center activities will be the 
theme of the conference called by 
Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton at Washington on April 21, 
22. The meetings will be held at the 
Central High School 
Thompson School. Complete  pro- 
grams may be secured through the 
Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Southern Mountain Workers Con- 
ference; the ninth annual meeting of 
southern mountain workers is to be 
held at Knoxville, Tenn., April 5, 6 
and 7. The St. James Hotel will be 
headquarters of the conference. The 
program is printed and may be se- 
cured by writing to Mrs. John C. 
Campbell, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York. 

National League of Women Voters 
holds its second annual convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio from April 11 to the 
16th. The convention will be held 
at the Statler Hotel. Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park will preside. 

The National Information Bureau 
is to hold a co-ordination conference 
at Washington, D. C., on April 14th. 

The National Council of Agencies 
Engaged in Rural Social Work meets 
at Washington, D. C., Hotel Willard 
on March 29th. 

The North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will meet at Wilming- 
ton or Wrightsville Beach from June 
i tower 

The Virginia Conference on Rural 
Life has been called for May 17 and 
18 by Governor Davis. The confer- 
ence will be held at Richmond. 


RURAL TEACHER SCHOLARSHIP. 


Offered by American Country Life 
Association, 1921. 


In offering this scholarship the 
American Country Life Association 


_ aims to discover teachers who are ef- 


fectively adapting the rural school to 
its new conditions and to find the 
methods by which this adaptation is 
being made, with a view to stimulat- 
ing the special preparation of teach- 
ers for the field of rural education. 


Two Hundred Dollar Scholarship Of- 
_ fered to Rural School Teachers by 
the American Country Life 
Association. 


Recipient: The rural school teacher 
who contributes the article de- 
scribing the most effective work 
done by the teacher, making the 
elementary school a vital factor in 
meeting the needs of American 
country life. 


and at the 


Articles to be sent to: 


First 


The Article: Such an article may be 
the story of the adaptation of the 
curriculum, the development of 
community work, or the establish- 
ment of a closer relation between 
the school and the community. 


Conditions: 

1. The article must be based upon 
the actual, personal experience 
of the writer and may include 
practical plans. for future de- 
velopment. 

2. Teachers working in. demon- 
stration schools connected with 
colleges, normal schools’ or 
foundations are not eligible to 
enter this contest. 

3. All articles are to be _ type- 
written in order to facilitate 
the work of the judges. 

4. The name of the contributor 
and the name of the place 
should not appear in the ar- 
ticle. On a separate sheet: of 
paper in a sealed envelope en- 
closed in the manuscript should 
be given the names and ad- 
dresses of the following: The 
contributor, the school, the 
superintendent of the district 
or county, the chairman of the 
local board of education and 
the chairman of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, or a resi- 
dent of the District, preferably 
a woman, who is interested in | 
education. 

5. The article should not exceed 
2,500 words. 

6. The American Country Life As- | 
sociation reserves the right to. 
keep and use all contributions. 
Credit for authorship will be 
given for any material used, if 
desired. 

Use of the Scholarship: 
To help defray the expenses in- 
curred in further preparation for | 
rural school work at any normal 
school or college. | 








Kenyon L. Butterfield, president 
American Country Life Association 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Time Limit. August 15, 1921. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT NORTH 
CAROLINA STANDS 


In production of cotton per acre. 

In value of tobacco crops. 

In production of soy beans. 

In development of home economics, 
especially woman’s work. 


Second: | 
In amount of cotton goods manu- 
factured. 
In value of farm crops, per acre. — 
In value of farm crops per capita. 
In production of sorghum. 
Third 
In production of sweet potatoes. 
In production of peanuts. 
In production of buckwheat. 
Sixth % 
In value of all crops. 
In amount of money paid 
United States treasury. 
In earnings of individuals. 
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BETTER MARKETING AND BETTER HOMES 


(EXTRACTS FROM PUBLICITY MATERIAL DISTRIBUTED BY THE NEWLY ORGANIZED COTTON AND 
TOBACCO CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS.) 


The present Southside fight for a fair price for 
farm products, centering 1n the organization of co-op- 
erative marketing associations for cotton and tobacco 
in Norh Carolina and other states, is fundamental, and 
upon its success depends the future of our children and 
our homes. 

~The reason why there are so many unpainted, incon- 
venient farm houses in North Carolina; so many miles 
of poor roads; so many one teacher schools, and all 
the vile effects of these things, is because the Southern 
farmer, except for two 


Instruction, are behind the movement in North Caro- 
lina for the economic salvation of the farmers. 

The plans call for a strictly business organization 
for marketing cotton and tobacco co-operatively. The 
contracts now being signed by growers are based on 
the xperience and success of many growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Marketing organizations in California and else- 
where, and if enough growers in North Carolina will 
sign them the associations will put the business of 
farming on a profitable basis within a short time. 

When the Co-opera- 


recent years, has been tive Marketing contracts 
receiving less than the ———— are explained in your 
cost of production for neighborhood, go with 


his two main crops—cot- 
ton and tobacco. 


CO-OPERATION AND DEMO7ZRACY 


your men folks to the 
meetings and see that 


Unorganized he has 
been at the mercy of a 
system of marketing in 
which he has no voice. 
He has been dumping 
his cotton and _ tobacco 
on the macket each year 
and nerrmitting the buy- 
ers ond deculrtors to 
et aaces. 

He takes what others 
offer for cotton and to- 


“The co-oprative movement was essen- 
tially democratic in origin._ Both the +v‘ri- 
nal founders and the prime movers were 
mainly from the class most directly bene- 
fitted. 
the basis of success in agricultural co-op- 


That the democratic principle is 


eration is proved by the fact that attempts 
of farmers to combine on other principles 
almost invariably have failed * * * * * 

True co-operation which alone can hope for 
the 


enduring prosperity is founded on 


principle of pure democracy.” 








they sign up with their 
fellow farmers. You and 
your children have ev- 
erything to gain and 
nothing to lose through 
the success of the tobac- 
co and cotton Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Associa- 
tions. 

Leaders such as Dr. 
Clarence Poe character- 


~one- 


bacco and then pays 
what others ask when he 
buys his supplies. 

His is the only busi- 
ness in the world which 
has no control of its products when it is ready for mar- 
ket. 

Today, out of every dollar paid the retailer by the 
tobacco consumer, the tobacco grower gets eight cents. 
Ninety-two cents is absorbed by the speculators. And 
cotton growers fare no better. 


HERE’S THE ANSWER 

Under the leadership of the best minds in the 
South, farmers are now organizing to get the best pos- 
sible price for cotton and tobacco. Men like Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe, Editor of the Progressive Farmer, himself a 
cotton grower; B. W. Kilgore, Director of the N. C. 
Agricultural Extension Service’ and Experiment Sta- 
tion; Dr, J. Y. Joyner, Ex-Superintendent of Public 


Rev. Charles O. Gill. 


eee 


ize he present sign-up 
campaign for co-opera- 
tive marketing of cotton 
and tobacco as the sal- 
vation of the Southern 
farmer. 

North Carolina cotton growers are organizing a 
State association under the same form of contracts 
being signed in Oklahoma and Texas, while a number 
of other states are now perfecting plans for organizing 
under the same contracts. 

Tobacco growers of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina are signing the same _ co-operative 
marketing contracts and expect to organize a tri-state 
association, with headquarters at Raleigh. 


PART OF A GREAT MOVEMENT 
According to the latest available satistics, there 
dre now about 14,000 farmers’ co-operative organiza- 


(Continued on next page.) 
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tions in the United States ranging 
from small local groups shipping such 
things as eggs or livestock, to great 
commodity associations like the cit- 
rus growers associations of Califor- 
nia and Florida, the prune, raisen and 
walnut associations, grain elevator 
associations, and many smaller com- 
modity associations, each handling a 
single product such as strawberries or 
watermelons. . 

A co-operative cantaloupe associa- 
tion, under the same kind of a con- 
tract as that under which tobacco and 
cotton growers are now uniting, has 
just been organized at Laurinburg, 
N. C., where growers have signed up 
the production from 700 acres of 
cantaloupes. ( 

The “Farmers Grain Marketing 
Committee of Seventeen” which met 
under the auspices of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation last year 
at Chicago, has worked out a plan 
for the co-operating marketing of 
grain through a national sales agency 
and are now perfecting their organi- 
zation with hopes of handling av Jeast 
a part of the grain crop of 1921. 


What Contracts Provide 


The contracts being signed by to- 
bacco growers in North Carolina are 
complete enough to cover every 
phase of the marketing of these two 
crops. Answers to practically every 
question asked can be found by a 
careful reading of the contracts. 
They are necessarily drawn up in 
legal form so that they will be Lind- 
ing. The outstanding features of the 
contracts and what they provide fol- 
low: 

1. Growers organize dy commiod- 
ity and not by locality. 

2. Organize commercially and not 
sentimentally or fraternally—for 
business and nothing else—to get the 
best possible price for cotton and to- 
bacco. 

3. Organize permanently and not 
temporarily. 

4, Organize 
loosely. 

5. A non-profit association— ev- 
ery cent over actual running expen- 
ses is returned to growers. 

6.. Only growers or landlords who 
receive tobacco or cotton as rent can 
be members. 


7. Directors are elected by dis- 
tricts, each member having one vute. 
Headquarters for boil tobaeco and 
cotton associations at Raleizh. 


8. County and township branches 
of both associations. 

9. Membership fee $3 for itive 
years, or 60 cents a year in each as- 
sociation. Grower may'sign up both 
contracts at the same time for $5. 

10. Associations will sell 
members only. 

11. Organization committee nam- 
ed in the contract is simply to get 
association going. Start business 


legally and _ not 


for 


with elected directors as soon as 
enough growers are signed up. 

12. Provisions made for financ- 
ing under plan used with success in 
California. 

13. All contracts 
run for five years. 

The Co-operating Marketing con- 
tracts provide a_ strictly business, 
commodity association, legally or- 
ganized under the laws of North 
Carolina, on a permanent basis, to 
get the best possible price for the 
grower for his cotton and tobacco. 
Everything in the contracts has been 
proved and tested by growers in oth- 
er co-operative organizations. These 
contracts are a ‘New Declaration of 
Independence” for the farmer. 


arealike and 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Perhaps some of the following 
dates belong to your calendar. The 
first list of conventions are State af- 
fairs for North Carolina, except the 
very first in the list which is inter- 


state. They are all for 1921. 
Asheville—Tri-State Water and 
Light Association, June 15-16—W. 


F. Stteighitz, secretary, Columbia, S. 
Cc ; 


Goldsboro—State Master Plumb- 
ers’ Association, April 21-22—L. L. 
Hackney, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 


Greensboro—State Optical So- 
ciety, June 14-15—John D. Perry, 
secretary, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

High Point—State Federation of 
Labor, August 9-11—C. G. Worley, 
secretary, Asheville, N. C. 

Wrightsville Beach—State Nurse 
Association, June 14-17—Carolyn 
Miller, secretary, Winston-Salem, N. 


“Then there are, no doubt, many 
readers of Community Progress who 
will be interested in some of the fol- 


lowing conventions that are also 
coming this year. 
Chicago—American Hampshire 


Swine Record Association, Dec. 1— 
E. C. Stone, secretary, Peoria, Ill. 

Indianapolis—National Associa- 
tion Purchasing Agents, October 10- 
14—-L. F. Roffy, secretary, 19 Park 
Place, New York City. 

Des Moines—National Education- 
al Association—Library Department, 
July 3-9—Miss M. Ely, secretary, 
Lakeview High School, Chicago. 

New Orleans—Society for Promot- 
ing Agricultural Science, October or 
November—J. S. Lysman, secretary, 
Box 137, New Brunswick, N. J. 

New Orleans—American Country 
Life Association, November 8-10— 
EK. C. Lindeman, secretary, Greens- 
boro,* IN. Gs 

Boston—American Orthopedic As- 
sociation, June 2-6—Dr. W. W. Plum- 
mer, secretary, 523 Franklin Street, 
Buffalo. 

Swampscott, Mass.—Council of the 
American Lib. Association, June 20- 
27—C. H. Milan, 78 E. Washington 
Street, Chicago. 

Detroit—National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People, 
June 26-July 1—J, W. Johnson, sec- 





retary, 70 5th Avenue, New York 
City. 

St. Paul—Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation of U. S. and Canada, June 21- 
24_Dr. B. F. McGrath, secretary, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Louis—Industrial Relations As- 
sociation of America, May 3-5—F. C. 
W. Parker, 19 S., La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. 

St. Louis—National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Dec. 28-31—4J. 
A. White, secretary, 818 Monroe St., 
Gary, Ind. 

Atlantic City—American Library 
Institute, April 29—-A. K. Keogh,. 
secretary, Yale University, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

New York—National Association 
Directors of Girls’ Camps, April 2— 
Miss L. Matton, secretary, 331 W. 
S3rd St, N.v)-<City. 





COMMUNITY WORK OF THE Y AT 
CONCORD. 


The City of Concord has a Young’s 
Men’s Christian Association that is 
functioning on the community basis. 
The central building is utilized for 
the regular recreative and educative 
purpose, but in addition there is 
beginning towards the wider pro- 
gram. The churches of the city are 
taking a vital interest in the work. A 
recent Father-Son banquet attracted 
over two hundred men and boys. 





WEALTH 


No matter what a man has 
of wealth or power, whether 
it be large or small, the pos- 
session of it makes him a 
debtor to his generation. The 
artist does not paint for his 
own satisfaction, the singer 
does not sing for her own 
entertainment, the preacher 
does not preach for his own 
edification, and by the same 
tokens the citizen does not 
exercise his franchise for his 
own selfish interests, nor 
should the captain of indus- 
try or the laborer at his work 
prosecute his daily tasks that 
he may acquire means to be 
used solely for his own self- 
ish desires. Everyone has 
something that someone else 
needs and must have. Any- 
thing that we possess of 
wealth, talent or genius, that 
will in any wise enrich the 
world or our neighbor, must 
be brought into service. 
There are poor rich men and 
rich poor men. The former 
tions and finer impulses as to 
have so deadened their emo- 
render their hearts as stone. 
The latter have so used the 
few or small gifts they have 
as to make them valuable.— 
Dr. James E. Freeman. 
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IS BASKETBALL A GOOD GAME 


In a recent article on motion pic- 
tures, published in COMMUNITY 
PROGRESS, a slight reference was 
made to basketball. As a result of 
this reference a number of readers 
have sent inquiries of which the fol- 
lowing are typical: 


“T notice that you refer to basketba. 
as an objectionable form of recreation. 
Have you stated your objections in any 
article that is available? I have though’ 
that high chool baketball is a good rec 
reational game. It seems to me that 4 
have seen many kinds of positive good 
céme from it and I am unable to see 
how it violates seriously any of the 
standads you lay down.”’ aL .(Su- 
perintendent of Schools). 





“T should be interested to know just 
what value you place on baketball and 
what place you think it should have in 
the recreational program. We run, ev- 
ery season, an inter-church basketball 
league, in which there is considerable 
interest, and I have sometimes ques- 
tioned the value of a rcreational activity 
which permits of such small participa- 
TOM me Om Wie ©. GY. M: C, A> Secretary.) 


Any form of recreation should be 
judged according to the joy or zest 
which it imparts to the participants, 
to the physical values which it pro- 
duces, to its educational or psycho- 
logical advantages and to its social 
training. Basketball is a game which 
is adapted to small spaces; it appears 
to give intense pleasure (at least in- 
tense participation) to its players; 
and, it may be played by small num- 
bers. In addition to these advan- 
tages it is a game which lends itself 
to the spectacular and can be com- 


~ mercialized. 


Physiological Objections to Basket- 
ball 


Basketball is a game which de 
mands sustained action; played un- 
der college rules this action is so se- 
vere as to make normal heart-beats 
impossible after a few moments of 
play. Played under any form of 
rules, this fact makes it a game which 
is safe only for boys and girls above 
the normal in physical efficiency. It 
is not a game, for average boys and 
girls; At Barnard College Freshmen 
girls are not allowed to play basket- 
ball at all; they are, however, permit- 
ted to play after a year’s physical 
training. 

The fact that the game requires 
only five players makes this objection 
a permanent one. With but five 


_ players on a team and the ball in - 


constant motion there can be nothing 
but sustained attention and action. 
No person should engage in basket- 
ball without having had a thorough 
physical examination. This examina- 


tion should be repeated at frequent 
intervals during the playing season. 

When the game is played under 
competitive conditions (that is school 
or club teams playing against other 
teams) there is strong inclination for 
the members of the team to play 
whether they are in condition or not. 
This becomes a real danger in the 
cases of adolescent girls who are 
members of teams. Periodicity at 
this age should be respected. 

Basketball. ylayers perspire after 
a few moments of play. At the close 
of the game the pores of the body 
have been expanded. Proper bathing 
facilities should be immediately at 
hand. Where this is not possible the 
game becomes once more dangerous 
to health. 

After the first few minutes of 
play, it will be noticed that nearly 
all players breathe through their 
mouths. This, in itself, is not so dan- 


gerous, but mouth-breathing on the: 


usual basketball court where dust is 
inevitable does constitute a health 
danger. 

Basketball has become the popular 
competitive game for high school 
girls in North Carolina during the 
last four or five years. The physical 
examinations of freshmen at the 
North Carolina College for Women 
indicate that heart difficulties have 
increased thirty per cent. during that 
period. (A certain amount of in- 
creased pulse rate now found among 
college students must, of course, be 
attributed to the recent influenza 
epidemics. ) 


Educational Objections to Basketball 


There can be no doubt concerning 
the claim that basketball does effect 
co-ordinated action. The mind and 
the body must work in close _ har- 
mony; thinking must be rapid and 
consequent action almost immediate. 
However, these very sudden respon- 
ses become more or less automatic 
after considerable practice. The 
muscle co-ordination and the neuro- 
muscular co-ordination which come 
during the beginning of basketball 
are valuable in educational develop. 
ment, but these may be _ secured 
through other forms of recreation. 
After players become proficient at 
basketball the game becomes one of 
endurance rather than mental skill. 

Since basketball has become the 
favorite game of high school girls, it 
may be considered legitimate to dis- 
cuss the educational effects of com- 
petitive contests. There are _ three 
objections which should receive at- 
tention from school administrators 
and coaches. In: the first place this 
sort of competition reaches the point 
of absorbing too much of the energy 
and the thought of the members of 
the team. Jn the second place, it in- 
volves traveling about from city to 
city under conditions which demand 
a high type of chaperonage. In the 
third place, when admission charges 
are permitted, anybody may come to 


_ preme. 


watch those high school girls play. 
There is questionable value in the re- 
marks which are directed at the girl- 
players by the onlookers. 


ociological Objections to Basketball 


Basketball is a game which can 
"2 played only during a very limited 
} eriod of life. There are a few pro- 
fassionals who may continue playing 
in the mid-life period, but for most 
people it is a game which must be 
dropped early in life. It cannot be 
“carried over’? aS a permanent rec- 
reation. This is true, of course, of 
baseball and football, but both of 
these latter games embody so many 
compensating positive qualities that 
this objection is not serious. 

Basketball is an undemocratic 
game. In a high school familiar to 
the writers there are eight hundred 
students. When there is a basketball 
contest there are five students play- 
ing on the floor and seven hundred 
and eighty-five who must take all of 
their recreation in “rooting” for their 
team. In other words, basketball can 
never become a good form of com- 
munity recreation because of the 
small number who may participate; 
it must always be a game to be play- 
ed by the few and observed by the 
many. 

The most serious sociological ob- 
jection to basketball, however, is the 
fact that individual effort is  su- 
In professional teams in 
which players play together on the 
same team for five to ten years, 
ther eis occasionally evidence of 
subordination, but what is usually 
called “team play” in basketball is a 
highly refined form of individualism. 
An objective test of this statement 
can easily be.conducted. It will be 
found that basketball players come 
to dislike other games; this is a clue 
to its individualistic results. It will 
also be observed that basketball play- 
ers develop individualistic traits out- 
side the sphere of athletics. 


The above objections to basketball 
are not stated from the viewpoint of 
mere objections. The writers. are 
both interested in promoting whole- 
some and constructive recreation; the 
destructive task is not pleasant but 
sometimes essential in order to lay 
a foundation for the better types of 
play. The writers, also, realize that 
a game, such as_ basketball, which 
makes such a powerful appeal to cer- 
tain types of boys and girls cannot 
be easily eliminated. Perhaps, it de- 
serves to survive. What is attempted 
in this article is a statement of prin- 
ciples according to which forms of 
recreation may be evaluated. Net 
school leaders, coaches, play  direc- 
tors and others interested in recrea- 
tion will give attention to such prin- 
ciples we shall eventually develop a 
real science, or art, of recreation. 
—Mary Channing Coleman and E. C, 

Lindeman, 
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RURAL. ORGANIZATION 


The most significant movement of the United 
States at the present time is the organization of farm- 
ers. The new farmer is destined to be the organized 
farmer. The American Farm Bureau Federation has 


startled its observers with its lightning-like spread over 
the country. Four years ago county farm bureaus 
evolved as a result of the educational work of the 


county agricultural agents’ The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has scarcely two years of history, and 
in that time it has succeeded in organizing in all states 
of the Union with the exception of two. 

There are now over fourteen thousand co-operative 
marketing associations among the farmers of the 
United States. If the present tendency continues, Am- 


erican agriculture, on its economies side, will soon be 
an organized co-operative industry. ‘The failures of 
the old type of co-operative organizations have taught 
their lessons. The modern farmer can no longer be 


called an individualists; the traits of the pioneer are 
being sloughed off. 

It is not merely in the sphere of the new economic 
organizations that this renaissance of rural life is ap- 
parent. The National Grange, which began in the 
early seventies, is experiencing a decided revival. In 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York State the Grange 
has had unprecedented growth during the past year. 

This movement is significant in another direction. 
From most appearances the emphasis in current rural 
Organizations is almost entirely on economics. . Lead- 
ers of the movement insist that rural progress must be- 
gin by making farmers economically independent. It 
will be unfortunate if these leaders do not realize that 
the mere making of money is an insufficient ideal for 
progress. The social aims of farmers have already been 
smothered beneath the city’s impact and standard. 
Real progress consists of advance “all along the line”; 
too much advance .in any one sector may weeken the 
“line”; 





SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS 


Romance has woven itself about the people who 
dwell in our Southern mountains. The purity of 
blood, the isolation, the persevering pioneer traits— 
these factors have made the mountain dweller an*ob- 
ject of romantic interest. In the midst of this popula- 
tion is an increasingly numerous group of leaders. 
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These mountain preachers, teachers, doctors and nur- 


ses are frequently caricatured in fiction and drama. 
They deserve a nobler place in our national life for 


they are truly social builders. To face these consecrat- 
ed workers is to face a group of men aand women 
whose standards of success are measured by human 
progress. Out of the fine remnant of our pioneer 
Scotch-Irish and German settlers there is being wrought 
a sturdy race of people. Its leaders are no longer mis- 
sionaries, but true social engineers of, by and for the 
people with whom they labor. 


School administrators are supposed to secure good 
teachers. Those who have this as one of the ideals of 
their work, start early in the season. Now is the time 
to make selections of graduates. 


The North Carolina College for Women is offering 
a summer school course which should appeal to all 
types of teachers and school supervisors. The cata- 
logue is now ready for distribution. The teacher who 
grows is the teacher who studies! 


Good roads produce both economics and social re- 
sults. They provide economic routes of travel and 
they make social communication more simple. There 
is perhaps no single positive result of good roads, how- 
ever, that can compare with the impetus which they 
give to the consolidation of rural schools. Begin 
creating sentiment now! 


Many observers wonder why there are no more 
than ten communities of North Carolina which have 
taken advantage of the law which permits a rural com- 
munity to incorporate. The most satisfactory answer 
to this inquiry is, perhaps, the fact that there is no 
government or private agency whose function it is to 
promote the operation of the law. 
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COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


’ 
A periodical published twice a month 
by the faculty and students of the North 


North Carolina | } 
Carolina College for Women. : 


Acceptance for mailing at special 
rates of postage provided for in Sec- 
tion 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, au- 
thorized February 24, 1920. 

A. WAYLAND COOKE, P. M. 
All communications should be addressed to 
E. ©. LINDEMAN, Managing Editor, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Getting together is becoming a 
habit in Ohio. The March edition of 
“North Carolina Community Prog- 
ress” reported a conference of dele- 
gates from farm organizations called 
_ by a committee of the Grange. On 
March 29th and 30th the agencies en- 
_ gaged in rural recreation in Ohio 
were represented in another confer- 
ence under the auspices of the Ohio 
Council of Social Agencies. The Y. 
mau. As, Y. W. C.. A., Red Cross, 
Community Service, Inc., League of 
Girls’ Clubs, Boy Scouts, Grange, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, and Farm 
~ Womens’ Clubs of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs, Catholic Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Federation of Protestant 
: Churches, the Department of Public 
_ Instruction and the State Sunday 
_ School Association sent one or more 
§ 
, 


_ workers each. 
The first remarks on the program, 
Mr. Claxton’s brief welcome, express- 
_ ed the spirit of the whole conference. 
It was an occasion for the workers 
_ to discuss their problems and Ohio’s 
rural recreation needs. 
Successes in community events, 
_ athletic field days, play days for 
school children, county fair recrea- 
tional events were reported and 
methods discussed. Discussion of un- 
solved problems was as frank. The 
way in which one worker’s success 
contributed to another’s difficulties 
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THE OHIO RURAL RECREATION CONFER- 
ENCE 


By Elizabeth Alling 


was one of the chief values of the 
conference. Another value was the 
general view of the rural recreation 
problem. 

As each of thirteen agencies, thru 
their designated spokesman, :utlined 
its program and reported the coun- 
ties in which it was operating, stick- 
ers were put on the State ma which 
hung on the secretary’s desk. The 
picture the map and the reports pre- 
sented was on the whole encouraging. 
The Grange is in every county ex- 
cept one. Recreation is starting in 
the churches; it is a growing activity 
in Boys’ and Girls’ Club work; Com- 
munity Service and the Red Cross 
were reported. The map _ showed 
that there was no immediate danger 
of duplication; (in very few counties 
were two agencies both working on 
recreation problems) but that there 
was an advantage in knowing’ the 
plans of other agencies and in co- 
operation. Two of the “next steps’ 
were combined in a resolution asking 
the Ohio Conference of Social Agen- 
cies to call another conference on 
rural recreation within a year and to 
provide a committee who should cir- 
culate news on this subject to the 
agencies represented. Another step 
was the suggestion which came 
from several workers that the coun- 
ty fair was an event to which those 
interested in wholesome recreation 
could contribute. 


THE HYGIENE OF HOME 


(Contributed by the Nursing Service, Southern Division of the Red Cross.) 


3 The poetic praise of home and its 
influence in the development and 
_ perfection of human life and of com- 
munity advancement, finds an echo 
in the heart of all of us who have had 
' real homes. We think instinctively 
} of warm fire-sides, of shaded lamps 
an easy chairs, of tables filled with 
attractive magazines and _ readable 
books, of vine-covered porches and 
wide halls; of billowing and spotless 
pcurtains, soft, downy beds and of all 
‘the numberless creature comforts 
which appeal to each human being. 


But the underlying purpose which 
‘should prove the most vital asset of 
a real home we often over-look or 
disregard to grasp the obvious bene- 
fits which appeal directly to the sen- 

ses. This purpose or plan which in- 
ites man almost automatically to 
ereate a habitation for himself may 
_be said to be a dictate of nature for 
the preservation of the race. As 
man became less hardened to the ele- 
ments he needed a roof to keep off 
the rain; the comfort of this protec- 
tion may be said to be the controlling 
actor in building the first home, but 
the comfort thus brought had_ the 
effect of slowly, through generations 







of e-7-* i & with it the power to low- 
er man’ vesistence not only to heat 
and cold and wind and rain but alsa 
to many forms of illness‘which, while 
unknown to the man of early civil- 
izations is keenly felt by man today. 


Therefore, our homes now must be 
something more than mere places of 
protection or of peace and pleasure. 
To fulfill this real purpose they must 
contribute to man’s efficiency by 
contributing to his heaith and 
strength; hence a home to really be 
of service to modern man inust be a 
safe and sanitary place to live in. 
It must be free of dirt or dust or 
grime of any kind where germs may 
lurk and linger all ready ty attack 
the human victim. Insects, such as 
water bugs, or flies, mosquitoes or 
roaches must be kept out of the home 
by the simple device of keeping that 
home free of insanitary waste im- 
properly disposed of. 


Fortunately, the modern home- 
maker is learning the menace of cv- 
er-furnishing and to-day our living 
and bed-rooms would be deemed hop- 
lessly barren if viewed by a citizen 
of yesterday. With decreased furni- 
ture and so-called ornaments the task 
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of keeping the home clean is made 
infinitely lighter. 


But it is not only the interior of 
the home that makes for its sanita- 
tion; the grounds, the yards, the out- 
houses all play an important part in 
health in the home, and perhaps most 
of all is the water supply, its source 
and the methods of its distribution. 
Health is impossible in a home where 
insanitary drinking water is used; 
where the disposal of body-waste is 
not made by means of a septic tank 
located where there is not the slight- 
est chance of its infecting the water 
supply. 


A home where the common house 
fly is permitted to roam a+ will and 
to deposit its burden of disease germs 
and possible death on food and on the 
hands and faces of our children, is 
not a place of protection but one of 
potential danger. 


A home without adequate ventila- 
tion; without facilities for letting in 
the air and sunshine, is not a place of 
safety but one of actual danger. We 
know now that man has never manu- 
factured a disinfectant or a germ- 
destroyer equal to that created by 
Nature from the oxygen and nitro- 
gen of the air and the heat-making 
qualities of the sun. These elements 
should be freely admitted not only 
to living and sleeping rooms but to 
kitchens and storage rooms; to pan- 
tries and provision cupboards and to 
all places where the necessary arti- 
cles of living are kept. Even our 
linen and clothes closets demand air 
and sunshine to keep them sweet and 
pure and sanitary. 

Doctors and druggists, medicines, 
pills and potions are indeed power- 
less to protect us if we neglect the 
foundation of sanitation in the home. 
Each day we are learning this more 
and more thoroughly and it is an ob- 
vious duty to society and to our kind 
that the practical application of 
these lessons be not delayed nor their 
benefits denied. 


IF YOU SMILE 


Smile awhile 
And while you smile 
Another Smiles, 
And soon there’s miles and miles 
of smiles, 


And Life’s Worth While 


Because you smile. 


‘Just as every robin’s song tells us 
that Spring is close by, in spite of 
ice and snow, and the sweet arbutus 
is a sort of John the Baptist to the 
June roses, and both show that the 
old earth will swing into the sunlight 
again,so the flowers of sacrifice 
which cover the meadows of our com- 
mon and sordid life prove that God, 
the great life-giving principle, is still 
at work and that even in the dark- 
ness we may put our trust in Him,” 
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AN EXAMPLE OF RURAL ORGANIZATION IN 
THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


The Linville Valley Farmers’ As- 
sociation is an organization of farm 
people who live in one of the Blue 
Ridge mountain communities of 
western North Carolina. The sim- 
plicity of organization machinery 
and the splendid statement of  ob- 
jects of the association constitute 
an example which communities con- 
templating organization might profit- 
ably emulate. Copies of the consti- 
tution may be secured by writing to 
the president of the Association, Mr. 
Frank W. Bicknell, Linville, Falls, 
N. C. The objects of the Associa- 
tion and the basis of membership are 
published below: 

Section 1—The objects and pur- 
poses of this association shall be: 

a—To improve the methods, widen 
the scope and increase the profits of 
farming in Linville Valley and its en- 
virons. For these purposes, to study 
and adopt practical improvements in 
farming and to test and accept new 
crops adapted to our conditions. 

b—To raise the standard of live 
stock in the jurisdiction of the asso- 
ciation; to agree on standard breeds 
best suited to our purposes; to ban- 
ish serub stock as fast as_ better 
breeding will do it, because the serub 
is a thief of good feed that it does 
not pay for. To carry out this policy 
the association gives its hearty sup- 
port to Better Sires movement. 

ec—To take advantage of an un- 
surpassed opportunity to produce 
world-beatting apples by doing the 
necessary pruning, spraying, culti- 
vating, gathering and storing in such 
a manner as to produce perfect ap- 
ples and hold them for a _ paying 
price. 

d—To actively support all well- 
directed efforts to secure the _ best 
roads to develop the state and es- 
pecially the mountain section, bring- 
ing us within reach of markets for 
our produce, and encouraging the 
tourist and the summer visitor. to 
create a profitable market for us at 
home. 





e—To endeavor to establish in 
this region a profitable industry in 
the production of seed potatoes of 
standard varieties under conditions 
required to supply the Southern mar- 
ket at our door, now depending on 
Northern grown seed potatoes, which 
the best authorities say can be pro- 
duced in this mountain region equal- 
ly well. 

f—To encourage and develop the 
spirit of co-operation, of working to- 
gether for the good of all, thus hy 
interchange of ideas and experiences 
giving to each the strength of all. 
Co-operative buying and _ selling 
wherever practicable will be a prof- 
itable feature of the program. Anoth- 
er is the development of the social 
instinct into the most wholesome 
channels, making an interesting and 
happy neighborhood life. 

g—To give attention to the bet- 
terment of the standards of living in 
the valley and its neighborhood; to 
improve sanitary conditions in the in- 
terest of health; to stimulate the 
study of landscape architecture, so 
as to beautify our homes and grounds 
and make our valley and our moun- 
tains still more attractive to our- 
selves and our visitors. 

h—To emphasize the fact that this 
association is for the benefit of home 
interests, and for both sexes; women 
and girls are cordially invited to take 
part in the meetings, and their spec- 
ial interests shall be given full con- 
sideration in the work the associa- 
tion plans to do. 

i—To invite specialists and ex- 
perts in-various lines of interest to 
us to give us the benefit of their 
study, training and experience in 
our local and general meetings, and 
to try out and adopt such suggestions 
as far as may be practicable. Also 
to make use of the valuable publica- 
tions of the State and National De- 
partments of Agriculture, the result 
of thorough and intelligent experi- 
ments by experts, all of which may 
be had free. 





RURAL SCHOOL PROGRESS IN 
TENNESSEE 


The legislature of the State of 
Tennessee recently passed an appro- 
priation bill which provides for the 
distribution of $475,000 to the rural 
schools of the State. The education- 
al advance of the South appears to 
be becoming general. 


FARM BUREAU CHANGES WASH- 
INGTON ADDRESS 


The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has changed its Washington 
headquarters to the Munsey Building, 
Corner ‘HK’ Street and Pennsyivania 
Avenue. The Federation is about to 
begin wrestling with the present 
Congress in an attempt to scure legis- 
lation favorable to the farmers, 


CONSOLIDATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The biennial report of L. C. Brog- 
den, State Supervisor of Rural Ele- 
mentary Schools, shows that during 


1915-1920 North Carolina eliminated 
more than 1000 one-teacher schools 
through consolidation of districts; in- 
creased the number of its three- 
teacher consolidated schools to 380; 
increased the number of its four- 
teacher consolidated schools to 117; 
increased the number of its six-teach- 
er consolidated schools to 128; in- 
creased the number of auto-trucks 
for the transportation of pupils from 
Six to 247; increased the number of 
children transported to larger schools 
from 150 to 7,936, twelve counties 
alone transporting 4,802 pupils, 


A YEAR’S PROGRAM FOR AN OR- 
GANIZED COMMUNITY 


Miss Vera Paschal of the North 
Carolina College for Women has just 


~ completed a bulletin which contains 


suggestions for organizing a commun- 
ity. The North Carolina law for in- 
corporating rural communities is in- 
cluded and described. In addition to 
the mechanics of organization, this 
bulletin contains in detail an outline 
for a full year’s program. This pro- 
gram is arranged by months and 
weeks. Organizations and_ institu- 
tions in the community are included. 

It is the plan of the Department of 
Sociology and Community Organiza- 
tion to publish a series of bulletins 
containing the studies made by stu- 


dents. The bulletin described above 
will be included in this series. 





THE FARM WOMAN OF TODAY 


The inventions and discoveries of 
the last one hundred years have 
meant progress for the farm, but 
have they benefitted the farm home 
in a proportionate degree? What is 
the status of the farm woman? 

During 1920 the Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents made a survey in thirty- 
three states; about 10,000 women 
answered the inquiries. The follow- 
ing are some of their findings: 

Only ten per cent of the farm 
homes have indoor toilets or bath 
tubs; 68 per cent. of the women have 
to carry their own water, 50 per 
cent. have to carry it from outside 
of the house; 80 per cent. care for 
oil lamps, although on half of these 
farms electricity is used for farm 
purposes. The average working day 
is thirteen hours in summer and 10 
inwinter; 87 per cent. have no vaca- 
tion. 
preparing food and doing the house 
work generally, 96 per cent. do the 
heavy, dirty laundry for the farm 
workers, while only 43 per cent. have 
washing machines, many of which are 


hand, and 26 per cent. have electric 


irons to lighten the work. 92 per 
cent. do the family sewing, 95 per 
cent having sewing machines. 

Aside from all of the above, &1 
per cent. care for the farm poultry, 


the flock averaging 90 chickens; 386 | 
per cent do or assist in the milking; | 


more than 50 per cent dé gardening, 
and 25 per cent. help with the farm 
work part of the year. 
per cent. who care for poultry, only 
22 per cent are allowed to keep the 


money, and only 16 per cent. of the | 
egg money; and though 60 per cent. | 
make the butter and 36 per cent. as-_ 
sist with the milking, only 11 per 


cent have the butter money for their 
own. 


were revealed, where would we stan 
on these and other questions? Woutd 
it be better or worse? ; 


If conditions in North vestand 


4 
% 


Of the 81 


Besides the daily drudgery of | 
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Boys In Industry To Get Square Deal. 


Public Health Service Believes Working Boys Need Health Message More 
Than School Boys. 


The five million boys under 21 
years of age employed in industry in 
this country are to have a square deal 
in the future, as far as it is in the 
hands yf the United States Public 
Health Service, in receiving proper 
education and instruction for keeping 
themselves physically fit and for 
growing to manhood with a sound 
mind and a sound body. This is the 
announcement of the Public Health 
Service after seeing the good results 
obtained from the ‘Keeping Fit” 
program among high school boys, and 
after realizing that adolescent school 
boys are only a small proportion of 
the boys in the country needing this 
information. 

The Public Health Service feels 
that the 5,000,000 boys who have 
been at work from one to three hours 
every morning when the 600,000 
high school boys settle down to their 
studies at 9 o’clock, are an important 
cog in the wheel of the nation’s eco- 


nomic and industrial life and should 
not be neglected with the lessons that 
will teach them the laws of health 
and _ efficiency. Consequently a 


“Keeping Fit’? exhibit for boys and 
young men in industry has been pre- 
pared and efforts will be made to 
reach as large a number as possible 
with this material this year. 


The exhibition consists of 24 at- 
tractively illustrated cards measuring 
28x22 inches each. Its appeal for 
physical fitness and man power as the 
best means of meeting the duties of 
life as well as enjoying its pleasures 
is based on abundant, positive 
health, physical, mental and moral. 
This exhibit, also sets of lantern 
slides, may be borrowed by persons 
who will effectively use them, from 
state boards of health, or they may 
be secured through the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association, New York 
City. 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


The Washington representative of 
the National Grange has released the 
booklet ‘‘National Legislative Rec- 
ommendations,” issued annually 
from the Washington office. Copies 
are to be placed in the hands of the 
members of Congress, the officials 
and representatives of other farm 
organizations and will be distributed 
generally in such state Granges as 
may make arrangements for same. 
On the cover page of this booklet is 
the following statement which shows 
the attitude of the National Grange 
towards the problems now facing the 
country: 

“Fully realizing that with a nation- 
al debt of more than thirty billion 
dollars, and the enormous increase in 
the cost of government, that the sub- 
ject of taxation must enter into the 
cost of living, and that the tax bur- 
den in its ultimate sequence must 
greatly affect our national as well as 
our personal economic condition, the 
only way to meet this enormous bur- 
den is by increased productive indus- 
try and rigorous personal and gov- 
ernmental economy. ‘These are the 
times when everybody should go to 
work if. we would avoid national dis- 
aster. No man can be a loyal Ameri- 
can if he shirks or seeks to avoid the 
payment of an equitable shaie of the 
burden which the winning of the 
world war brought upon us. A shirk- 
er now is as bad as a slacker was 
during the war.” 

The booklet contains a complete 
roster of the officers of thegWational 
Grange and Masters of State Granges 
and their addresses, a brief statement 
as to the work of the National Grange 
in a legislative way and the policy of 
its Washington office, and a declara- 
tion of Grange principles consisting 


of 20 planks and of uation] tegisla- 
tive recommendations covering 26 
subjects. It is compieted by a sub- 
ject matter index for quick refer- 
ence. Practically every subject of 
agricultural interest in national legis- 
lation is covered in this publication. 
The supply is limited, but aslongz as 
it lasts, copies will be sent to anyone 
who requests the same, enclosing a 
Ze stamp. 

BEAUTIFYING THE FARMSTEAD 

In order to make our farms more 
uplifting to our families, community 
and the passerby we must beautify 
our farmstead. Some one has said 
that we are a part of all that we 
have met. If this is true is it not 
important that the farm home, the 
place where our farm boys and girls 
spend the greatest part of their time, 
should be made clan, pure and beau- 
tiful? To set an example to our 
neighbor we should strive to make 
our farm homes more attractive. If 
we go to the city and see a business 
poorly kept, sanitary conditions bad 
establishment whose bulidings are 
and whose whole appearance shabby 
we are not impressed with the fact 
that that establishment is doing good 
business. It is just as true that the 
one who passes by our home is af- 
fected favorably or unfavorably by 
the appearance that our farm pre- 
sents. 

In nearly every instance our farm- 
present some planof unity. The 
a little effort and a less amount of 
steads could be made beautiful with 
work. The farm, as a whole, should 
buildings generally, should conform 
to straight lines. By way of decora- 
tion we first think of trees and grass. 
The trees should, be considered both 
with respect tovtheir use and beauty. 
It is better to have a small lawn well 
kept than a large one_ unkept. 
Shrubbery and herbaceous plants 








may be used here and there to fill 
in a corner or to braek and disguise 
lines. Clinging vines help to make 
the building look more homelike. The 
best trees and shrubs to be obtained 
are often the native ones growing on 
our farms. Look along the streams, 
the hillside or down in the pasture 
and you will find many perfectly 
formed plants that are just what 
your farm needs to make it more 
beautiful. Remember “a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” 





STIMULATING RURAL GROWTH 


The County Commissioners are to 
be commended for their decision to 
continue the policy of financial aid 
for township fairs. The community 
fair has in the space of a few years 
demonstrated its superiority over the 
larger county events; the neighbor- 
hood exhibition is a school in coun- 
try-life improvement, the county- 
wide fair is always likely to be more 
of a circus than a demonstration of 


agricultural and general country 
progress. 
Last year seven townships held 


successful fairs; this year the Coun- 
ty Agent and the County Home 
Agent hope to add several new names 
to the program. Buncombe County’s 
winning for 1921 has stirred all the 
agricultural clubs of the County to 
the pitch of keen competition. 

Such communal enterprises are not 
spectacular; they are educational and 
education is a slow process of plant- 
ing and waiting for the harvest. But 
certainly there is no phase of social 
progress more worthy of the people’s 
interest and of the encouragement of 
the people’s public servants.—-Ashe- 
ville Citizen. 





RESULTS OF COMMUNITY SCOR- 
ING 


A large number of persons inter- 
ested in community affairs have been 
watching with intense interest the 
application of a system of scoring 
based upon community factors. Mr. 
Nat Frame, Director of Extension of 
the State of West Virginia, Morgan- 
ton, W. Va., designed such a score 
card which was applied to the French 
Creek community in 1919. Since 
that time this score card has been 
used in thirtyeother states. The re- 
sults of this study have recently been 
published in the form of a mimeo- 
graphed circular entitled: “What 
the Community Score Cards Have 
Shown.” An-’analysis of these re- 
sults will be published in one of the 
forthcoming editions of COMMUNI- 
TY PROGRESS. 





GUILFORD COUNTY FARM BU- 
REAU 


The farmers of Guilford county 
are going about the organization of 
the County Farm Bureau in earnest. 
The membership campaign is now in 
process. It is hoped to secure at 
least five hundred members on this 
“drive’’, 
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INTER-SOCIETY EXTENSION BUREAU 


Reid Parker, Correspondence Secretary 


THE CORRELATION OF THE ED- 
UCATIONAL AGENCIES OF 
A COMMUNITY 


What are tthe educational agencies 
of a community? The home, the 
church and the school ar egenerally 
accepted to be the primary agencie . 
Bu tthere are many other institutions 
which have an important effect on 
the development of our present so- 
ciety, among which are the following: 
Our museums, art galleries and li- 
braries; our many books, newspapers 
and magazines; our moving picture 
shows, theatres, music halls, lyceum 
bureaus and entertainment cour es; 
Our Lad. CacAe’s; aN We Co Ans, 1802 
cial settlements, community centers, 
gymnasiums, clubs and societies; our 
Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girls’ 
movements; our night schools, vaca- 
tion schools and continuation schools 
of all sorts; our shops, factories and 
stores; even the street influences and 
bill boards with their fantastic and 
guadily-colored pictures. These all 
contribute to the developing life of 
our people. 

Why should these educationaal 


agencies be correlated? This multi- 
plicity of private, semi-public and 
commercialized educational agencies 
makes for confusion and complexity, 
a waste of time and energy on the 
part of those attending and those 
supporting these agencies, and for a 
general dissipation of social life. 
Time, money, and energy would be 
saved by the efficiency which the 
centralization of those organizations 
would make possible. A further rea- 
son for correlation is the fact that 
the greater part of our commercial- 
ized educational agencies is unsuper- 
vised and one-third of them is un- 
wholsome. Ther eare also many com- 
mercialized agencies which, good in 
themselves, need t obe so related 
that they will not mterfre with the 
work of the fundamental agencies,— 
the church, the home, and the school. 
The vast majority of our children 
idle away a large part of their time 
which should be profitably spent in 
supervised play and wholesome rec- 
reation. Also a large percentage 
spend thei rtime in unsupervised and 
unwholesome amusement places. 
They clearly need expert and sympa- 
thtic guidance in the expenditure of 
their time after school and in the 
evening. 

How should our educational agen- 
cies be correlated? Practically every 
agency is making some attempt at 
correlating its efforts with one or 
more others. But the primary need 
is for a sufficient guide to proper 
correlation and an organizing agent 
which would include all educational 


forces. The church has made some 
advances toward correlation, but as 
it is aprivate institution and cannot 


- contro! state schools, it cannot be the 
’ 


correlating factor. The school 2:om- 
munity center, with its playground 
equipment, seems best fitted for ihe 
guidance of community activities and 
the proper utilization of time. By 
giving schoil credit for Bible study, 
music, club work home work, etc., it 
has a tendency to regulate the out- 
side activities of boys and girls. The 
school may be correlated with indus- 
try by means of continuation schools, 
which should be made _ public to 
avoid commercialization. Because of 
the present universal taxation and 
compulsory attendance laws and be- 
cause of the people’s close connecticn 
with the school through their chil- 
dren, the public school rv2presents all 
the people of th 2cotamunitv. There- 
fore, it seems to be the natural eor- 
relating for all the other educational 
agencies 1 nthe community. 

—Review of Thesis by A. EF. Howell. 


PLAYS 


These plays are graded according 
to theme, characterization, and set- 
tings, grade I being the highest. 

Grade I 

1. All of a Sudden Peggy—Sam- 
uel French and Co.—New York City. 

2. Aims and the Man—Shaw— 
American Play Co.—New York City. 

3. A Bachelor’s Romance—Sam- 
uel French and Co.—New York City. 

4. Just Out of College—Sangei 
& Jordan—New York City. 

5. The Little Minister—Sanger & 
Jordan—New York City. 

French & Co.—New York City. 

7. Peg O’ My Heart—Samuel 

French & Co.—New York City. 


Grade II 


1. She Stoops to Conquer—Sam- 
uel French & Co.—New York City. 

2. School for ???? —Wal- 
ter H. Baker & Co.—Boston, Mass. 

3. Anne of Old Salem—Dramatic 
Publishing Co.—Chicago. 





4, Facing the Music—Samuel 
French & Co.—New York City. 
Grade III 
1. The Colonel’s Maid—Walter 


H.. Baker & Co.—Boston. 

2. The End of the Rainbow. 

3. His Excellency, the Govern- 
or—Walter H. Baker—Boston. 

4, A Strenuous Life—Walter H. 
Baker—Boston. 


Grade IV 
1. Alla Mistake—Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House—Denver, Col. 


22. A Cheerful Liar—Dramatic 
Publishing Co.—Chicago. 


3. Phylis Inhentance—Rick & 
Fitzgerald—New York City. 

4, What Became of Parker— 
Shoemaker. 

5. Every Graduate — Samuel 


French Co,—New York City. 


Ruth Vick, Chairman 
OPERETTAS 


Denver, Colorado— 

1. Captain of Plymouth. This is 
1. Eldridge Entertainment House— 
an opera which has made a big hit at 
many schools and colleges. It has 
been proclaimed the best amateur 


comic opera on the market. Price 
ole oe 

2. The Hermit of Hawaii. Very 
picturesque and fascinating. Price 


Siac oe - 

3. Princess Chrysanthemum. A 
Japanese operetta. Good opera for 
high schools. Price $1.00. 

4. Yokohoma Maid—Price $1.50. 

5. Mid-Summer Eve. Excellent 
operetta for children. Price 60c. 

6. Cinderella. For young people. 


Price $1.50. . 

7. Snow White. For children. 
Price 50e. 

8. Mother Goose & Co. For 
children 


. Price 30c. 


FREE BOOKS ON SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE SUBJECTS 


The bulletin o fthe North Carolina 
State Board of Charaties and Public 
Welfare for the fourth quarter 1919 
earried in it alist of books onsocial 
welfare subjects which may be se- 
cured free by any county superin- 
tendnt of public welfare who will 
write to the North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, and make the 
request. 


1. Social Work With Families— 
Papers in the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 


2. Children Before the Courts in 


3. Boys’ Clubs—Charles  Selig- 
Connecticut—Wm. B. Bailey. 
mar Bernheimer. 

4. What Men Live By—P. C. 


Cabot. - 
5. Juvenile Delinguency in Rural 
6. New Schools for Old—Evelyn 
New York—Kate Halladay Claghorn. 
Sewey. 


7. How to Live—lIrving Fisher 
and E. L. Fiske. 


8. Juvenile Courts. and Prohibi- 
tion—Bernard Flexner. 

9. The Social Eyergency-——Tom 
Trufant Foster. 

10. Ice-Breakers—Edna Geister. 
1919—John M. Gillette. 

11. Constructive ural Sociology, 

12. Rural Problems of Today— 
Ernest R. Graves. 

13. Community 
E. Jackson. 

14. Fear God in Your Own Vil- 
lage—Richard Morse. ‘ 

15. Community Center Activities 
—C. A. Perry. ' 

16. Social 
Richmond. 

17. Child Welfare in North Car- 
olina—W. H. Swift, 


Center—Henry 
ees 


Diagnosis—M.  E, 


ee ee 
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VOLUME 2. MAY, 1,-1921 NUMBER 14 


WOMEN VOTERS, WAR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Second Annual Convention of the National League of Women Voters Adopts Progressive and Sound Policies 


By Harriet W. Elliott, Professor of Political Science, North Carolina College for Women 


~The National League of Women Voters held its 
second Annual Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, April 
10th to 16th. This “working convention” justified 
the idea which was born in the mind of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. At St. Louis in February, 1919 Mrs. 
Catt presented to the National American Suffrage As- 
sociation the need of a non-partisan organization which 
would train women for citizenship and also work for 
progressive legislation. The idea appealed to women 
who had been ‘vorking for years with politicians and 
who had been observing 
legislative procedure. 
The Suffrage Associa- 
tion voted to merge itself 
into the “National Leag- 
ue of Women Voters.” 
~The first Annual Con- 
vention of the organiza- 
tion was held in Chicago 
in February, 1920. At 
this time a program for 
legislation and a plan tor 
citizenship training was 
adopted . The following 
legislative | committees 
were organized: 





of the League. 


——————e————eeeeeeee—eeeee eee) 
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THE SECOND CONVENTION 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VO- 
TERS PROVED THREE THINGS: 


“First, the women there grasped, accept- 
ed and pledged their loyalty to the ideals 


Second, those ideals have grown clearer 
and are the aims of no other organization 
in this country, namely, to complete the 
task of securing equality of rights between 
the sexes, to stimulate better citizenship 
and to secure such legislation as will make 
for higher efficiency in government. 

Third, the winds may blow 
storms may rage, yet the League of Wo- 


Raymond Brown were some of the outstanding figures 
in the Convention. 


SCOPE AND POLICY OF THE LEAGUE 


Women from every section of the United States, rep- 
resenting every political party, pledged again to unite 
their efforts to develop to the widest possible extent an 
intelligent, active and self-directing electorate. They 
also agreed to promote as rapidly as possible, a pro- 
gram of progressive legislation. The Convention ;eal- 
ized that it is necessary 
to develop a high quality 
of self-directing activity 
in women voters if the 
legislative worn is to be 
successful. 


PLATFORM FOR ’21-’22 


OF THE 





A survey cf the con- 
densed platform adopted 
by the Convention 
proves that the Jeague is 
alert upon all problems 
of human interest and 
that it is attempting to 
create a political senti- 
ment which will assist in 


the 


and 








1. RneHeay citizen- men Voters will withstand them all and its fe ; K oH 
ship; 2. Child Welfare; bonds of union will grow stronger under pee ing peat: Se ae or- 
3. Election Laws and the test.” Gis he platform 
Methods; 4. Food Sup- —The Woman Citizen. places the National 
ply and demand; 5. So- ——— League of ie! Vo- 
© cial Hygiene; 6.. Uni- ters on record as: 
form Laws concerning 1. Indorsing the pri- 


-/ 


Women; 7. Women and Industry. 

These committees have been working strenuously for 
one year. Their reports for the year 1920-21 and their 
plans for 1921-22 controlled the Cleveland Convention. 


PROMINENT WOMEN IN THE CONVENTION 


Leading American Women, representing almost ev- 
ery problem of national significance, assembled in 
Cieveland. Mrs. Carrie‘Chapman Catt, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Miss Mary Garret Hay, Mrs. Florence 
Kelly, Miss Katherine Davis, Dr. Valeria H. Parker, 
Judge Florence Allen, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Miss 
Mary McDowell, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCullock, 
Miss Ethel Smith, Miss Katherine Ludington, and Mrs, 


mary. 2. Opposing any weakening of the national 
prohibition endorsement law. 3. Thanking former 
President Woodrow Wilson for his “timely assistance 
in securing the special session in Tennessee” at which 
suffrage was finally ratified. 4. Recommending con- 
tinued indorsement of congressional legislation by con- 
gress providing federal regulation of the meat pack- 
ing indusry. 5. Supporting the Fess house bill giv- 
ing enlarged appropriations for vocational education 
in home economics. 6. Encouraging organization of 
legitimate cooperative associations within the states. 
7. Asking congress for a reclassification of federal civ- 


(Continued on next page.) 
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WOMEN VOTERS, WAR AND SO0- 
CIAL WELFARE 


(Continued from Page One) 


il service on a strictly merit basis and 
without discrimination against wo- 
men. 8. Urging the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor be 
retained in that department. Be 
Urging enforcement of all laws for 
ards of teaching and study. 10. In- 
dorsing the principle of the new 
Towner bill, but leaving action in 
forwarding it to the board of direc- 
tors. 11. Indorsing the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity and infancy bill, 
which President Harding asked 
adopted in his message to congress. 
12. Proposing state conferences con- 
ducted by the women voters to dis- 
cuss mans of improving state election 
laws. 13. Urging equal punishment 
of men as for women offenders of 
moral laws. 14. Recommending co- 
operation with American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s attempt to get all equal 
rights for women as legal persons. 
15. Asking congress to make Aug. 
26th a legal holiday—date on which 
ratification of suffrage was announc- 
ed. 16. Asking congress and the 
president to initiate immediate steps 
for world disarmament. 17. Asking 
congress to complete’ the improve- 
ments for the Alabama nitrate plants 
started during the war, for the bene- 
fit of agriculture. 18. Indorsing 
principle of protecting America’s na- 
tional parks and monuments inviolate 
for th use and enjoyment of all the 
people. 19. Expressing sympathy 
with the work being done to alleviate 
conditions of female servitude in the 
Near East. 


Anti-War Spirit Prevailed 


international ' peace 
permeated th eConvention. <At the 
mass meeting Wednesday night 
Judge Florence Allen, in her address 
“The Test,” emphasized the need for 
international idealism. Will Erwin 
discussed the scientific inventions 
which will mak the next war an in- 
describable horror. Mrs. Catt con- 
ciuded the program with a direct ap- 
peal for immediate acticn on. the 
part of the United States Govern- 
ment in initiating a world disarma- 
ment program. Thursday morning, 
without a dissenting vote and cheer- 
ed by women from every state, the 
following resolution was passed: ‘ 

“Whereas, the organization of a 
nation’ for modern war mobilizes its 
entire human and economic resour- 
ces, wipes out old distinction be- 
tween combatants and non-combat- 
ants, and takes a toll of material re- 
sources and human suil>ving hither- 
to undreamed of; 

Whereas, 80 per cent. of the fed- 
eral appropriations of the United 
States go to pay the cost of wars, 
past, present and to com»; 

Whereas, the cost of the last war 
has driven outher countries ta the 
verge of bankruptcy, and for them to 
assume additional taxation to keep 
up in the race for military and naval 


A desire for 


supremacy means incalculable suffer- 
ing, the indefinite delay of recon- 
struction, and economic disintegra- 
tion in which we also will be involv- 
ed; 

Whereas, the President has stated 
in his message that while prudence 
forbids us to disarm alone, we are 
ready to co-operate with other na- 
tions to approximate disarinaments; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we 
urge upon the President and congress 
that they initiate a movement to se- 
cure such co-operation with other 
governments for the reduction of 
armaments at the earliest possible 
time.” 





League Program 


The Convention proved that there 
is work to be done and that women 
intend to doit. The National League 
of Women Voters knows that it must 
combat reaction. Meat packers must 
be investigated; Child labor must be 
checked; education must be advanc- 
ed, and the United States must initi- 
ate a movement for world disarma- 
ment. Conflicts arose and _ ideas 
were clarified. A program was 
adopted, and the delegates left Cleve- 
land inspired with the belief that 
they can put their program into defi- 
nite action. 


Standardization of Social Work and Workers 


Under the provisions of a bill re- 
cently drafted by a group of trained 
social workers, approved by the state 


Conference of Social Work, and in 
troduced in the California Legisla- 
ture, a very progressive step has been 
undertaken in regard to social work 
in that state. The aim is to define 
more clearly what should be classed 
as social work and what should be 
the qualifications of an individual to 
be recognized as a social worker, and 
it is also an effort to raise the stand- 
ard of both the work and the work- 
ers in that state. Rigid requirements 
are made for dealing with the indi- 
vidual why may undertake to pass as 
a registered social worker’ before 
meeting the specified requirements 
and obtaining the proper credentials. 
Under the act, if passed, any one at- 
tempting to pass as a registered 
worker without securing the certifi- 
cate of registration may be found 
guilty of a misdemeanor and fined, 
not less than ten dollars or not more 
than one hundred dollars. i 

The State Board of Charities and 
Correction will undertake to main- 
tain a bureau of examination and 
registration of social workers. Two 
members of the bureau are to be 
chosen from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California and four from 
the ranks of active trained social 
workers. After outlining and giving 
full publicity to the requirements for 
examination and suggested reading 
the bureau will hold at least one ex- 
amination each year. The prerequi- 
sites for the applicant for the exami- 
nation are rather exacting but per- 
haps not a bit too much so. The ap- 
plicant must be twenty-one years of 
age, of good moral character, must 
have had at least one full year or 
its equivalent in some form of suc- 
cessful social work with a recognized 
social agency, and must furnish 
proof of satisfactory accomplish- 
ments in the job. This means that 
the bureau must make careful study 
of both the work of the individual ap- 
plicant and that of the agency with 
which he has been working. 

The bureau will issue certificates 
of registration to all who pass the 
examination and they become offi- 
cially recognized social workers. Not 


to hold such a certificate does not 
mean that one will be barred from 
active social work, but to hold.it does 
mean that one is specially honored 
for progress and efficiency, a mark 
of distinction worthy of any _ con- 
scientious worker. 

As mentioned above the bill un- 
dertakes to define what is meant by 
the term ‘social work.” Their defi- 
nition is as follows: 

“The term ‘social work’ as herein 
used is declared to mean all protec- 
tive and preventive work such as ap- 
plies to travelers’ aid, dance hall su- 
pervision, social hygiene and _ other 
protective and preventive work; all 
relief work such as applies to relief 
organizations or medical social ser- 
vice; all child-caring work incivding 
character-building work in children’s 
institutions; all correctional work, in- 
cluding that generally performed by 
probation officers, parole officers, 
prison workers, workers in correct- 
ional schools and detention homes, 
and workers with subnormal and 
mentally handicapped; all welfare 
work, including that generally em- 
ployed by non-commercial employ- 
ment agents, personal managers and 
welfare workers; all settlement work, 
including that pertaining to com- 
munity organization, settlement club 
work, physical training in settlement 
work, playground work and the like; 
field investigation, in its bearing up- 
on housing and immigration, or up- 
on suprovisional agencies of welfare 
work, or upon endorsement agencies; 
the work of social service executives; 
all welfare work in educational insti- 
tutions; all forms of soiial welfare 
work. ‘The term ‘social worke:’ as 
herein used is declared to mean a per- 
son engaged in social work as that 
term is herein defined.” 


MORAL SANITATION 


Senate Bill 599, of the State of 
New York, passed on March 16, 
amends the present law requiring the 
licensing of dance halls to include 
not only commercial places but also 
all other dances to which the public 
may gain admission with or withoot 
a fee, whether given by an associa- 
tion or by an individhal. 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL THAT MEETS THE TEACHER’S NEEDS 


The North Carolina College for Women Offers a Summer Session Which Is In Harmony With the Educational 


Demands and Progress of the State. 


By J. H. Cook, Professor of Education and Director of the Summer School, North Carolina College for Women. 


Every indication is that the at- 
tendance record of last summer ses- 
sion will be exceeded by that of the 
1921 summer session of the North 
Carolina College for Women. Al- 
ready there are more than two hun- 
dred and fifty applications for dorm- 
itory reservation. That the attend- 
ance will be limited only by the ca- 
pacity of the college accommodations 
in evidence of the spirit of profess- 
ional improvement becoming preva- 
lent among the teachers of North 
Carolina. The chief service of the 
summer session wil 1 be to hte ehil- 
dren of the state by increasing the 
efficiency of their teachers. 


The earnestness and _ progressive 
spirit of the teachers who attend the 
summer session is one of the most 
promising and hopeful features of 
the educational Renaissance in North 
Carolina. Teachers are seeking not 
only Methods and Content for class- 
room work, but are catching the vis- 
ion of the mission of the school to 
the community. One of the funda- 
mental ideas of the summer session 
is that the ideal school must touch 
the life of every individual of the 
community served by the school and 
must bring to each individual some- 
thing of ihe more abundant life. As 
a practical plan for heipinzg teachers 
actuated by this ideal, courses wiil he 
given in plays and games by Miss 
Mary C. Coleman who has viven this 
work at the Columbia University 
summer session for the past few 
summers. Community singing and 
play presentation will also feature 
the work of the summer session. 


For prinpa's, supervisor's and oth- 
er rural leaders there will be courses 
in Rural Seciology and Community 
Organization given. by Professor 
Bruce Melvin of the Ohio Weslyan 
University. 


The professional sid2 of this work 
for principals and supervisors will be 
taken care of by Miss Etta Spier and 
Professor George Howard of our Col- 
lege in connection with F. C. Land- 
sittel, high school visicor and profes- 
sor of Education of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Professor Landsittle has 
had years of practical experience in 
the rural field from teacher of the 


one room school to superintendent. 
He is author of “A Score Card Meth- 
od of Teacher Rating’, ““Quatities of 
Merit in High School Teachers”, and 
“Observation Record Book in the 
Study of Teaching.”’ Professor Land- 
sittel will be here ihe full six weeks. 
Lee L. Driver, the renownea apos- 
tle of consolidation, will be at the 
summer session the week of July 18. 
A conference for suvervisors, super- 
intendents, and principals will be held 
during this week. Other features of 
the program will be announced later. 


Dean W. C. Jackson of the North 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 
THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE FOR WO- 

MEN 
Begins June 15th and 


July 27th. 


It is designed to meet the 
practical needs of teachers. 


closes 


There will be regular aca- 


demic courses for students 
working for degrees. 
There will be courses for 


graduate students. 


The faculty will be made up 
of leaders in their _ special 


fields. 


Lectures and recreational ac- 
tivities constitute one of the 
features of the summer  ses- 
sions. 


Enrollment is far in excess of 
the same preiod last year; en- 
roll early! 


Carolina College for Wemen_ will 
give a series of lectarcs on various 
phases of the Negro Probiem. The 
courses in history will be given by 
Professor Thomas Bareluy of the 
University of Missouri and courses in 
Citizenship by Miss Louise Ajexan- 
der of Greensboro. The teachers of 
Biology, English, History, Sociology, 
Romance Languages, Chemistry, Ed- 
ueation, Home Ecoammies, Mathemat- 
ies, and perhaps others, will offer 
regular college courses, which will 
carry college credit, and in many in- 
stances, graduace credit. Most 
courses offered during the summer 


session carry colleze credit. This 
gives opportunity for those wh) have 
not finished their college ceurse to 
earn college eredis while raising a 
certificate. College graduates may, 
in four summers, secure an A. M. de- 
gree. The new reguiations of the 
State regarding certificates and sal- 
ary schedules encourage teachers to 
increase their academic and profes- 
sional preparation. The summer ses- 
sion of the North Carolina College 
for Women is organized to help in 
this work. 

The professional courses offered 
during the summer session are care- 
fully worked out in order to meet the 
exact needs of the different kinds of 
teachers. More specialized and prac- 
tical work will be offered than has 
obtained heretofore. Classes as far 
as possible will be limited to reason- 
able number and will consist of those 
doing the same sort of work. For the 
first time special courses wili be giv- 
en for teachers of interinediate 
grades who heretotore have been 
obliged to go into vither grammer 
grade or primary courses. In Pri- 
mary Reading there will be sections 
composed of teachers of first grade 
only, teachers of second and third 
grades, and teachers who have had 
first, second, and third grades in one 
room, etc. Similar adaptation of the 
work will be made for teachers of 
other grades. 


The management »f the summer 
session realizes that all work and no 
play is not the best program for 
teachers so there will be several so- 
cial and recreational features which 
will make the work enjoyable as well 
as profitable. Dean Jackson, the 
head of the tlistory Department of 
our College, will conduct a party ov- 
er to Guilford Battleground and will 
connect the thrilitag incidents of tne 
battle with their probasle lovation. 
Community songs, folk dances and 
games, plays, recitats, stunt night, 
concerts, and now and then a lecture 
together with the entertainment ad- 
vantages of a city the size of Greens- 
boro, will offer varied opportunities 
of the College, together with its 
beautiful surroundings and environ- 
ment, will be a pleasant place for 
teachers to spend the early suzamer. 

There will be courses offered for 
every kind of teacher in North Caro- 
lina. All the facilities and equip- 
ment of the College will be at the 
disposal of summer session students. 
The practical nature of the courses 
offered, the credit given for work 
taken, the low cost of the session, to- 
gether with the comfortable quarters 
obtainable, offer teachers opportuni- 
ty to take the work that they need in 
pleasant surroundings and given by 
those who are well prepared to give 
the work. 
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THE DAILY GRIND OF BUSINESS 


unkindly of the dead,” 
said a man to his friend, ‘“‘but if Jim carried into 
the next world anything besides a knowledge of 
the wholesale grocery business, | should like to 
know what it was. He withdrew from his family, 
his friends, his church, and for years he has done 
nothing but think groceries, talk groceries, sell 
groceries. I know he was a success in his busi- 
ness, but I think he paid too much for it. He for- 
got there was anything to life outside the four 
walls of the office of his place of business.’”’— 

Charity and Children. 

This is so typical of thousands of men today who 
are in mad pursuit of the very thing that has already 
taken them captive—the dollar. This man, if the ‘sad 
comment be just, had made a miserable failure at liv- 
ing from one point of view at least. He had spent 
his life in service to his community but probably 
without one thought of the service element of his work. 
He had very likely done an indispensable business 
with no idea of its being a constructive contribution 
of worthwhileness of his home town. His thoughts, his 
dreams were about the money turnover connected with 
the business, about what he was to get in return for 
furnishing the life necessities for his neighbors. He 
had helped very materially in sustaining life in his 
community without doing anything to make life there 
worth sustaining. His whole interest was absorbed in 


“1 don’t like to speak 


the daily grind of business. Such terms as “town 
planning,” “community building,” “civic improve- 
ment,” “co-operative spirit,’ “brotherhood” had no 


meaning to him. 


CONVENTION DELUSIONS 


The United States is the Paradise of conventions. 
Every idea must be organized and nationalized. One 
of our chief habits is to hold conventions to decide is- 
sues. There is much in this democratic trait which is 
commendable; there is much that is dangerous. 

The convention habit has produced the convention 
“expert”; the person who makes his living as a pro- 
fessional promoter of conventions. The evils of the 
professional promoter of conventions are numerous. 


He may continue to hold'conventions when they are no 
longer necessary. He constructs ambitious programs 
which never materalize. He leaves behind his conven- 
tions a trail of disappointment and delusion. He 
creates in the minds of earnest citizens a distrust for 
popular gatherings and conventions. In short he dev- 
italizes the idea of democracy. : 

No less culpable is the convention speaker who per- 
mits his name to be printed on the program of a con- 
vention which he does not plan to attend. There are 
certain types of publicists who regard this as one means 
of securing personal publicity. It should prove to be 
the contrary. Persons who give their time and thought 
to a convention do so because they hope thereby to be- 
come more useful citizens. The delusions which fol- 
low their attendance at some conventions have a ten- 
dency to deflate their citizenship currency. The con- 
vention promoter should be rquired to make certain 
guarantees, and the speaker who permits his name to 
be printed on a program when he does not plan to at- 
tend should be labeled. 


If inquiries are an index, the people of North Caro- 
lina are throroughly interested in the problem of rec- 
reation. School authorities and public-spirited citi- 
zens should make constructive use of this growing senti- 
ment. 


The best vacations are those which add new inter- 
ests. A wasted vacation is one which is consumed in 
“loafing.” The school teacher who finds some new 
and vital interest for the summer months will come 
back to her task in the fall FALE in mind and 
spirit. 
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The School, the Post Office and Direct Marketing 


The National Conference on the 
Community Center called by Com- 
missioner of Education P. P. Clax- 
tion held at Washington on April 21, 
22nd, and 23rd laid the foundation 
for a discussion which should create 
new interest in the community center 
movement. The delegates and inter- 
ested persons who attendd this con- 
ference assumed the necessity and 
the inevitability of each community 
having a community center; they al- 
so assumed that this center should by 
all the rules and logic and reason be 
the public school. With these broad 
assumptions as a starting-point the 
conference devoted itself to the dis- 
cussoin of three new developments in 
community center work. 


How to Use the Public School-Cen- 
ter as a Forum for Pre-Election Dis- 
cussions and How to Use the School 
as a Voting Place in Order to Reduce 
Election Costs were issues which the 
conference considered at two of its 
sessions. The educational advantigzes 
of having the school center known as 
thecivic center were stressed by sev- 
eral speakers. 


The Paid Community Secretary, 
democratically elected and demo- 
cratically controlled was discussed as 
one of the essential adjuncts of the 


successful community center. This 
form of community organization is 
being carried on in the City of Wash- 
ington. 


The Use of the School as a Post 
Office was the subject which created 
most discussion. The promoters of 
this idea hope that by the co-ordina- 
tion of the public school and the pub- 
lic postal service there may be af- 
fected extensive economies in mar- 
keting food products. This theme 
forms the central idea in a book re- 
cently written by Congressman Clyde 
M. Kelly of Pennsylvania, called The 
Community Capitol. Congressman 
Kelly’s address at the conference 
constituted a powerful appeal for the 
community center movement. 


Other topics discussed were: Art 
and the community center with spec- 
ial emphasis upon dramatic art, util- 
ization of the school-postal center as 
a medium for collecting census data, 
free speech in the school forum and 
the use of the community center in 
such neighborhood activities as health 
service, motion pictures, employment 
service recreation. 


For details regading the confer- 
ence address E. J. Ward, specialist 
in community centers, U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Tools for Play Leaders 


By P. N. Haughtelin 


The following material is recom- 
mended as being of value to persons 
who are or wish to become play lead- 
ers. The list is prepared especially 
for volunteer leaders. . 


Games and Play 


Play in Education (Discussion of 
theory and philosophy of play)—by 
Joseph Lee—Macmillan Co., 64 5th 
Ave., New York—$1.80. 


Education by Play and Games 
(Philosophy of play and description 
of games)—by Johnson—Ginn and 
Co., 70 5th Ave., New York—$1.25. 


Community Recreation (Sugges- 
‘tions for Recreation Boards, Super- 
intendents of Recreation, Play 
Leaders, and Welfare Workers) — 
Community Service, Inc., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York—$.30. 

Comrades in Play—Community 
Service, Inc., I Madison Ave., New 
York—$.30. 

Community Recreation—by Dra- 
per—Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York—$.20. 

Layout and Equipment of Play- 
grounds—Community Servide, Inc., 
1 Madison Ave., New York—$.25. 


Social Games and Group Dances— 
by Elsom and_ Triling—Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—$1.75. 

Games for Playground, Home, 
School, Gymnasium (Description of 


.600 T.e~ington Ave., 


several hundred games)—by Jassie 
Bancroft—Maemillan Co., New York, 
$1.60. 


Ice Breakers (Games and Stunts) 
—by Edna Geister—Woman's Press, 
New York— 
ode: 


Games and Play for Schol Morale 
(Graded material for children and 
adults) ——by Sheppard and Vaughn— 
Community Service, Inc., 1 Madison 
Ave., New York—$.25. 


Social Plays, Games, Marches, Old 
Folk Dances, and Rhythmic Move- 
ments for use in Indian Schools --Gf- 
fice of Indian Affairs, Dept. of Inter- 


ior, Washington, D. C.—%.10. 

Children’s and Singing Games, Old 
and New—by Marie Hofer—-A. Flar- 
agan Co., Chicago—$.75. 

Popular Folk Games and Dances-— 
by Marie Hofer—A. Flanagan Co., 
Chicago—$.75. 

Old English and American Games 


for School and Playground--- by 

Brown and Boyd—Saul Bros., .626 

Federal St., Chicago—$1.00. 
Dramatic Games and Dances for 


Little Children (Kindergarten Age) 
by Crawford Song Play Book (Sing- 
ing Games for Children) —by Cramp- 
ton and Wollaster—A. S. Barres 
Pub. Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 
$.75. 
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AN IDEAL FOR THE MAYOR— 
WHY NOT A MINIMUM FOR 
ANY PUBLIC OFFICIAL 


The Pittsburg Voter’s League de- 
clares the following should be the 
required qualifications for a candi- 
date for mayor: 


What manner of man should be se- 
lected as candidate for mayor? 


First—-He should be of unimpeach- 
able integrity, commanding the con- 
fidence of the whole community. 


Second—He must be a man of 
ability, with a knowledge of the 
municipal conditions of the city, and 
if possible be familiar with all its 
departments. 


Third—He must be a man of cour- 
age, who cannot be swerved from 
the right by fear of loss of popular- 
ity or chances for political prefer- 
ferment. 


Fourth—He must be a man of vis- 
ion, yet practical withal, who can 
see that a city is something more 
than brick and stone and streets, but 
is composed of human beings who 
have right to demand in their place of 
residence not only physical clanliness 
but moral clanliness—not only a mart 
in which to sell their services, but 
a playground for the enlargement of 
life, where education, recreation and 
the opportunity to develop the best 
that is in them are always of first 
importance. 


You cannot expect a dyed-in-the- 
wool partisan political follower, if 
elected mayor by a partisan factional 
machine, to be anything but a dyed- 
in-the-wool partisan political follow- 
er. 

In this connection it will be inter- 
esting to read again J. G. Holland’s 
poem, 


THE NEED FOR MEN 


The time demands 


God give us men! 
true 


Strong minds, great hearts, 
faith and willing hands. 


Men whom the lust of office does not 
kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office can- 
not buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a2 will; 
Men who have honor; men who 
will not lie; 
Men who can stand hefore a dema- 
gogue 
And damn his treacherous flatter- 
ies without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, 
above the fog 
In public duty and in private think- 
ing. 


who live 


For while’ the rabble with their 
thumb-worn creeds, 

Their large professions and their lt- 
tle deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom 
weeps! 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting 
justice sleeps! 
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“The Community Center” 


The National Community Center 
Association, at its Atlantic City 
meeting, changed a number of its 
policies. The official journal of the 
Association, known as “The Com- 
munity Center” is to be published 
regularly on a bi-monthly basis. In 
addition to the editor, Clarence Ar- 
thur Perry, there are three assoc-ate 
editors in the persons of Edward L. 
Burchard, W. S. Bittner and E. C. 
Lindeman. These editors are to minake 
regular contributions to the columns 
of the journal. 

Leroy E. Bowman of GColumpia 
University has been elected secretary 
of the Association and he is now lay- 
ing plans for the next annual confer- 
ence which will probably be held in 
the Middle West. Eugene E. Gib- 
ney is president, Mrs. B. B. Munfors 
is vice-president and Edward L. 
Burchard is treasurer. The “new” 
journal is described as ‘‘a news and 
discussion organ for all who are en- 
deavoring to enrich life through 
community action.”’ The Association 
itself is devoted to the interests of 
the following institutions and agen- 
cies: 


THREE RECREATION BULLETINS 


Printed material related to the 
problems of recreation becomes in- 
creasingly abundant. This fact in- 
creases the difficulty in making 
choices. One of the salutary fea- 
tures of much of the new material 
is the fact that it is printed in bulle- 
tin form and can be purchased at a 
small cost. Community Service, Inc., 
tea issued the following three bulle- 
ins: 


“What Can We Do?” with a sub- 
title of ‘Social Games’ contains more 
than fifty games suitable for sociable 
gatherings, picnics and parties. In 
addition to the games there are val- 
uable suggestions for conducting so- 
ciable events and parties for special 
occasions. Price twenty-five cents. 


Community Recreation contains 
the results of years of experience in 
conducting playgrounds and recrea- 
tion systems. It does not give direc- 
tions for playing games, but it does 
give succient directions for conduct- 
ing playgrounds, for organizing rec- 
reation systems, for financing recre- 
ation, for providing diversity in the 
recreation system and for _ special 
programs. <A valuable bibliography 
is appended. 


Games and Play for School Morale 
is a course of graded games for 
school and community recreation and 
gives complete directions for playing 
the games in the course. It also con- 
tains suggestions for conducting a 
play leaders’ training class. 

All of these bulletins may be se- 
cured through Community _ Service, 
Ine., 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


Community centers in Schools and 
Field Houses. 


Church Houses 
Buildings. 

Recreation 
grounds. 


Evening Schools and Public Lec- 
tures. 

Rural School Centers and Consoti- 
dation. 

Parent-Teacher Associations 
Mothers’ Clubs. 

Neighborhood and Ward improve- 
ment Associations. 

Community Councils and Tax Pay- 
ers’ Associations. 

University and Normal School Ex- 
tension. 

Co-operative agencies in Country 
Life. 

The subscription price of the jour- 
nal is one dollar per year. Member- 
ship in the Association costs two dol- 
lars per year. Members are entitled 
to one year’s subscription to the 
journal. Write to Clarence Arthur 
Perry, 130, East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 


and Community 


Centers and Play- 


and 


SUMMER SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS FOR MEN 


The New York School of Social 
Work offers a number of scholar- 
ships to college men finishing their 
Junior or Senior year. These schol- 
arships will pay $120 plus $35 for 
tuition for the Summer School ses- 
sion. Holders of these scholarships 
will be given an opportunity to do a 
certain amount of supervised field 
work in some social agency and to 
take at least two courses in the Sum- 
mer School. 


The regular curriculum of the 
School provides vocational training 
for the following fields of social 


work. 


Social Case Work; including fami- 
ly welfare, child welfare, psychiatric 
social work, and medical social ser- 
vice. 


Community Organization; includ- 
ing recreation work, community cen- 
ters, settlements, and other forms of 
community work. 


Industry; including personal ad- 
ministration and industrial investiga- 
tion. 


Criminology; including probation, 
parole and prison management. 


Social] Research. For further in- 
formation, catalogue and application 
blanks, write the New York School 
of Social Work, 102 East 22nd St., 
New York City. 


Welfare workers desiring  assist- 
ants for the summer months may be 
supplied through the North Carolina 
College for Women. 


ion, 


A NOBLE AND WISE CONVIC- 
TION SUBSTANTIALLY ACT- 
ED UPON 


The following is the provision of 
the will of Lizzie Merrill Palmer mak- 
ing possible the establishing of the 
Merrill-Palmer School of Homeimak- 
ing: 

“T hold profoundly the conviction 
that the welfare of any community 
is divinely, and hence _ inseparably, 
dependent upon the quality vf its 
motherhood, and the spirit and char- 
acter of its homes, and moved by this 
conviction, I hereby give, devise, and 
bequeath all the rest, residue and re- 
mainder of my estate, of whatsoever 
kind or character, and wheresoever 
situated, for the founding, endow- 
ment and maintenance, in the city of 
Detroit, or in the Township of Green- 
field, County of Wayne, State of 
Michigan, of a school to be known as 
the Merrill-Palmer Motherhood and 
Home Training School, at which, up- 
on such plan and system, and under 
such rules and regulations, as shall, 
in the judgment and wisdom of those 
upon whom the administration shail 
devolve, be adopted, girls and young 
women of the age of ten (10) years 
or more shall be educated, trained, 
developed and disciplined with spec- 
ial reference to fitting them mental- 
ly, morally, physically and religious- 
ly for the discharge of the functions 
and service of wifehood and mother- 
hood, and the management, supervis- 
direction and inspiration of 
homes.”’ 


Leaders in the field of home eco- 
nomics are observing the experiment 
which is being carried out under the 
provisions of the above will with keen 
interest. The fact that Miss Edna 
N. White, formerly of Ohio State 
University, has been to direct the ex- 
periment is an indication that it will 
produce results of more than local 
importance. 





“The objects of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation 
are to develop, strengthen and 
correlate the work of the State 
Farm Bureau Federaticrs of 
the nation; to encourage and 
promote co-operation of all rep- 
resentative agricultural organi- 
zations in every effort to im- 
prove facilities and conditions 
for the economic and efficient 
production, conservation, mar- 
keting, transportation and dis- 
tribution of farm products; to 
further the study and _ enact- 
ment of constructive agricul- 
tural legislation; to advise with 
representatives of the public 
agricultural institutions co-op- 
erating with Farm Bureaus in 
the determination of nation- 
wide policies, and to inform 
Farm Bureau members regard- 
ing all movements that affect 
their interests.” 
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INTER-SOCIETY EXTENSION BUREAU 


Reid Parker, Correspondence Secretary 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT TO BE 


EXTENDED . 
By Marie Bonitz 
The representatives from North 
Carolina College for Women have 


recently returned from the Southirn 
Intercollegiate Student Government 
Association Conference which ‘was 
held April 12th at Agnes Scott Col- 
lege in Decatur, Ga. They are most 
enthusiastic over the meeting, which 
is said to have been one of the most 
instructive and inspiring since the or- 
ganization. One especially construc- 
tive feature of the 1921-22 program 
was the organization of a Student 
Government Extension Department 
with the Alumnae member of the 
conference, Lena Kernodle of North 
Carolina College, as chairman. The 
association as a whole, representing 
all the leading women’s colleges of 
the South, endorsed and recommend- 
ed the extension of student govern- 
. ment to the junior colleges and high 
schools, and plans are under way for 
the publication of a bulletin on that 
subject. This probably will contain 
something of the origin of student 
government, its history, importance, 
organization and adaptability to high 
school needs. An extension commit- 
tee has also been appointed in each 
of the colleges represented and our 
committee at North (‘acolina College, 
with Mabel Stamper as chairman, will 
be glad to send any information or 
material about student government 
to North Carolina students or teach- 
ers. In the fall it may be even pos- 
sible to send some one to your school 
to discuss the matter and help you to 
organize a student government as- 
sociation. 

Student government is proving a 
success in practically every colleve 
in North Carolina. How much better 
and more effective these organiza- 
tions could be however, if the new 
students, both boys and girls, came 
from high schools having the same 
form of government, which empha- 
sizes individual responsibility and 
self reliance and which is in_ itself 
an ideal training school for future 
and better citizenship. 


The farmers of Amercica have a 
national legislative program. Watch 
for it in the next issue of Commun- 
ity Progress. 





Types of Games for a Community 


Athletic Day 


The games for a community ath- 
letic day should be planned with two 
purposes in mind. They must pro- 
vide fun and entertainment for all, 
as well as for the physical fitness 
which comes from participation in 
the proper kind of athletics. 


The day should afford an occasion 


for one neighbor to meet another, 
and for people from adjacent parts 
of the township to become acquaint- 
ed. It can also be a maens of es- 
tablishing companionship between old 
and young, since nothing is more ef- 
fective for arousing common _inter- 
ests than are the contests which grow 
out of various games. 

Therefore the program of contests 
and games should be of such nature 
as will require active effort on the 
part of children and adults, because 
the entire purpose of the gathering 
should be to have active play on the 
part of all present, and not mere 
entertainment provided by a few. 

Do not think that in order to be 
successful the games and eontests 
must be elaborate. This fallacy has 
ruined many a community athletic 
day which otherwise would have serv- 
ed its purpose. 

The competitive games among the 
children can be such things as: pota- 
to races, prisoner’s base, relay races, 
tug-of-war, and so on. Base ball 
continues to be the fascinating game 
for boys, and girls can play a modi- 
fied form of the game, thereby ac- 
quiring the same interest and  zood 
training which the boys receive. 

However, not all games should be 
of a competitive type. There are 
many good games of a stiring nature 
in which the team element does not 
enter. Provision should be made for 
games in which children and adults 
ean enter for the pure fun of play- 
ing together. Such games are: Cat 
and rat, Three Deep, Forty Ways of 
Getting There, etc. 

Those persons interested in obtain- 
ing definite information as to how a 
community athletic day might be 
successfully conducted will find a 
bulletin issued by the University of 
Wisconsin extremely helpful. It is 
called Play Days in Rural Schools 
and may be obtained upon request 
from the Extension Service of the 
College of Agrcutueirl of that Uni- 
versity. 


Summer playgrounds conserve the 
discipline of the school. The com- 
munity without a playground is the 
natural evironment of lawless 
“cangs.” 


RECREATION FOR THE WHOLE 
COMMUNITY 


1.—Good Mixers: 
a—The ‘Mixing March”. 
b—A Musical Mixer. 
c—Follow the Leader. 
d—Jerusalem and Jericho. 
e—Going to Jerusalem. 
f—The Laughing Game. 

2.—-Parlor and House Games. 
a—I Went to Paris. 
b—The Sankey Solo. 
c—Barnyard. 





Ruth Vick, Chairman 


d—Newspaper Race. 

e—Peanut Race. 

f—Impromptu Performance, such 
as dance a jig, sing a song, tell 
a funny story, make a speech, 
ete. 

g—The Cracker-eating Relay. 

h—Fruit Basket. 

i—Pertinent Questions 
pertinent Answers. 

j—Trades. 

3.—Singing Games: 

a—Did You Ever See a Lassie? 

b—Farmer in the Dell. 

ce—Mulberry Bush. 

e—Nuts in May. 

f—Round and Round the Village. 

g—Charley Over the Water. 

4—-Group Dances: 

a—How Do You Do? 

b—-The Virginia Reel. 

c—Country Dance. 

d—We Won’t Go 
Morning. 

e—Dancing on the Green. 


5.—-Contests for Grown-ups: 
a—Book Reviews. 
b—Initials. 
c—tLiterary Lore. 
d—Recognition. 
e—Author’s Initials. 
6—Stunts. 
a—Nose and Har. 
b—John Brown’s Body. 
7—Relays: 
a—Hop-Tag Relay. 
b—Shuttle Relay. 
c—Jumping Relay. 
d—Single Relay Race. 
e—Bag Relay Race. 
f—Circle Relay. 
g—Automobile Race. 
8—Miscellaneous Games: 
A=. This aon bhatt: 
b—Her Roost. 
c—Cat and Rat. 
d—How Many Miles to Babylon? 
e—Dropping the Handkershief. 
f—Frog In the Middle. 
g—Gypsy. 
h—Guess Who. 
i—Have You Seen My Sheep? 
j——Hide and Seek. 
k==Play, stoops. 
J—I Spy. 
m—-Jumping Rope. 
n—Lame Goose. 


and Im- 


Home Until 











o—Last Mar. 

p—Leapfrog. 

q—Mother, Mother, the Pot Boils 
Over. 


r—Old Woman from the Wood. 

s—Potato Races. 

t—Prisoners’ Base. 

u——Puss in the Corner. 

v—tThree Deep. 

w—Who Goes 

Wall. 

x—Wrestling. 
9—Tennis: 

a—Tennis Tournament. 
10—Base Ball. 
11—-Basket Ball. 
12—Volley Ball. 
13—Golf. 
14—Hockey. 


Round My Stone 
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DO YOU NEED SUMMER 
PLAY LEADERS 


There are a number of stu- 
dents of the North Carolina 
College for Women who are 
fitted to fill, positions as play- 
ground leaders during the sum- 
mer months. If your commun- 
ity is planning a summer play 
program for the children, and 
if you need assistance, please 
write to Miss Mary Channing 
Coleman, Rca eU OES: N. 
eare of N. C. College for Wo- 
men. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE COM- 
MUNITY 


There are nine distinctly religious 
agencies in the United States that 
are doing some form of community 
work. At least there are nine of 
these agencies that agree that their 
programs of community work need 
earnest consideration. Representa- 
tives of these agencies are to hold a 
meeting at Atlantic City on May 9, 
10 and 11 for the purpose of discuss- 
ing their common _ problems. The 
meeting is to go by the title ‘““Confer- 
ence of Allied Christian Agencies Do- 
ing Community Work.” Fred _ B: 
Smith is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements and Paul Super, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, is 
secretary. 


FARM TENANTRY IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES 


The Census Bureau has published 
the results of the 1920 census in re- 
gard to farm ownership and tenantry. 
There are 6,449,242 farms in the 
United States. Of this number 3,- 
449,851 are operated by owners, 68,- 
512 are operated by managers and 
2,455,879 are operated by tenants. 
Approximately 40 per cent. of the 
farms in the country are now operat- 
ed by non-owners. 

The State of North Carolina has 
268,7633 farms of which number 
151,376 are operated by owners, 928 
bymanagers and 117,459 by tenants. 
This indicates that North Carolina’s 
proportion of the tenancy is higher 
than that of the country as a whole. 
Approximately 44 per cent. of the 
farms of this State are operated by 
non-owners. 


TOBACCO, COTTON AND DAIRY 
CONFERENCES CALLED. 


The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration announces that a _ tobacco 
marketing conference will be held in 
Louisville, Ky., on March 29. 

A Cotton Marketing Conference 
will be held in the south on Tuesday, 
April 26. 

A National Dairy Marketing con- 
ference will be held on Tuesday, 
May 3, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ACTIVI- 
TIES 


The Greensboro Community Ser- 
vice organization has passed through 
three months of demonstration acti- 
vities. The various committees are 
now at work planning a program of 
activities which will cover a_ full 
year’s period. Among the projects 
suggested are the following: 

1.—Train volunteer leaders for 


summer playgrounds; also part time 
paid leaders. 

2.—Stimulate organization of City 
Band, and band concerts with com- 
munity singing each week. 

3.—Sponsor neighborhood-get-ac- 
quainted picnics in several sections 
of the city. 

4.—Take over the direction of 
summer camps for boys and girls. 


5.—Organize a recreation council 
composed of all agencies dealing 
with the recreation problems of the 
city, dvelop principles »f co-operation 
and methods of extending the spheres 
of activities of all. (Agencies such 
as CY Ms (CsA RY on Woe Cs Agro, 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Churcbes 
doing recreation work, Greensboro 
Camp and Playground Association, 
Public Schools, etc.) 


6.—In view of the fact that the 
Pageant idea has not progressed far, 
it might well to begin planning some- 
thing original for the Fourth of Ju- 
ly celebration. 

7.—Survey situation in regard to 
small play centers for smaller chil- 
dren for summer months, shaded 
areas for sand boxs, etc. 

8.—Arrange for a farmer-city pic- 
nic at the Battle Ground, G. C. W. 
or N. C. C. W. 


10. — Arrange for recreation 
events at the community fairs 
throughout the country. 

11.—Approach the Central Fair 


’ Association in regard to recreational 


events next fall. 

12.—Arrange with labor leaders 
for athletic field day events and rec- 
reational program for Labor Day. 

13.—Stimulate interest in munici- 
pal swimming pool, adequately 
equipped and properly supervised. 

14.—Get Music, Dramatic, and 
Recreation committees together in 
August or early September to lay out 
program of activities in fall and win- 
ter. 

15.—Promote a ‘Know Your City” 
Campaign. 

16.—Promote an Inter-Chureh Fin- 
tertainment festival or series of par- 
ties. 

17.—Keep the ideals of Service, 
Good Citizenship, Neighborliness, ai ad 
unity before all the people as the ac- 
tivities are interested and advanced. 

18.—Organize work for colored 
people. 

19.—Contribution of 
and program for 
Activities. 


inter ent in 
American Legion 





You can secure play leaders for 
the summer months at the 
Carolina College for Women. 


North: 





VIRGINIA’S GOVERNOR JOINS 
FARM BUREAU 


Westmoreland Davis, Governor of 
Virginia, has just joined the Farm 
Bureau. He is the fourth governor 
to become a Farm Bureau member 
within. the last six weeks. Henry C. 
Stuart, governor of the Old Domin- 
ion from 1914 to 1918, is president 
of the Virginia Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation. 

Minnesota 58,000 Strong 

A report from the Minnesota Farm — 
Bureau Federation states that more 
than 58,000 farmers have joined the 
organization. Community units 
have been established in 459 town- 
ships in 31 counties. In 24 counties, 
every township has an organization. 
Foundations Laid for Tobacco Mar- 

keting Organization 

At the Tobacco Marketing Confer- 
ence held in Louisville, Ky., on 
March 29, the foundation was laid 
for the eventual organization of a 


national tebacco marketing organi- 


zation. The conference was called 
by the Kentucky Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and was attended by repre- 
sentative tobacco growers from sey- 
eral states. C. H. Gustafson repre- 
sented the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and advocated the ap- 
pointment of a national tobacco mar- 
keting committee to work out a co- 
operative marketing plan on which 
the growers of all sections could un- 
ite. Aaron Sapiro, on the other hana, 
advocated the immediate adoption of 
the plan on which the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Association is now 


organizing the growers of Virginia, 


North Carolina and South Carolina. 

The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing the general principles 
of co-operative marketing of farm 
products ,according to the so-called 
California plan and declared the be- 
lief that such principles are econ- 
nomically sound. The 
further declared that it should be the 
goal of tobacco producers ultimately 
to unite in a national co-operative 
marketing organization by federating 
existing units. 

The time to secure good teachers 
for next year is Now! 


Colleges Offer Co-operative Market- 
ing Courses — 


State Universities and Colleges of 
agriculture are making prompt re- 
sponse to the recent appeal made by 


- President J. R. Howard of the Ameri- 


can Farm Bureau Federation, asking 
that courses be established to train 
young men in the various phases of 
co-operative marketing. 

President Howard has received re- 
plies from over thirty colleges. All 
express the keenest interest in such 
courses. Thirteen give definite as- — 
surances that such courses will be es- 
tablished. Twelve report that they 
already offer such courses. Three of 
the latter express a hope of improv- 
ing. the courses now offered. Oniy 
two colleges have replied negat wely. 
These give “lack of funds” as tke 
reason, 
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THE MISSOURI PUBLIC WELFARE LAW 


By L. A. Halbert, 


A bill for establishing County 
Public Welfare was before the Missouri Legislature 
at its 1921 Session for the -fourth time. It was one of 
the 30 laws recommended by the Children’s Code Com- 
mission, and was one of the 19 laws which were passed 
from this code. 

The bill authorizes the County Court, which is the 
name used in Misouri for County Commissioners, to 
appoint a County Superintendent of Public Welfare 
and uch assistants as he may need, and to fix the sal- 


ary for same. 


Originally the bill re- 
quired that Superinten- 


Departments of 


Executive Secretary Kansas City, Mo. Council of Social Agencies 


Paroled from the State Institutions and Residing in 
his County. He is also authorized and required upon 
the request of the Judge to act as Probation Officer 
for the Juvenile Court and Probation Officer for the 
Courts having jurisdiction over the adults aswell. He 
is to act as Parole Officer for the Reformatory Insti- 
tutions for boys and girls, and for the Prisons for 
adults in the State. 

He is to assist the State Employment Bureaus. 
practically makes each Publc 


This 
Welfare Superintendent 
operate a Branch Em- 
ployment Bureau in con- 
nection with his other 
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dents should have certi- 
of qualification 
from the State Board of 
Charities & Corrections, 
but the bill was amended 
so that this feature was 


assumption 
keerers; 


omitted. rte ete ve 
The bill applies to all : ; 
counties having 50,000 


population or less. This 
makes it apply to 109 
of the 114 counties. 

The scope of work un- 
der the direction of the 
County Superintendent 
of Public Welfare is 
very comprehensive. in- 
deed. It is his duty to 
administer the Outdoor 
Relief, the Allowances . 
for Needy Mothers, and the Pensions for the Blind, 
although the power to grant Widows Allowances rests 
with the C ounty Court, and the power to grant Pensions 
for the Blind rests with the Probate Court. 

The Act says that ‘He shall seek to discover any cases 
of neglected dependent, defective or delinquent children 
in the county, and take all reasonable action in his 
power to secure for them the full benefit of the laws 
enacted for their benefiit”. 

The Superintendent is also Agent for the State Board 
of Charities & Corrections to assist them in the Super- 
vision of Private Charities, the Placing of Children, 
the Inspecting of Alms Houses, and is particularly 
charged with the duty of Giving Care to the Insane 


and Missouri, 
ation. Social 


practised in fact. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


Public Welfare 
that we 
that there is a sence in which 
each citizen must share in the responsi- 
bility of disease, poverty, crime and mal- 


is based upon 


Private philanthropy has many values, 
but it has also many deficiencies. 
to reach all the people, and it fails to place 
responsibility upon all citizens. 


Two Southern States, North Carolina 
now have legal 
which provide for public welfare by tax- 
consciousness is 
leased from the cells of theory and is being 


work. He may also be 
deputized as a Factory 
Inspector, and enforces 
Labor Laws in coun- 
ties where a regular Dep- 
uty 1s not provided. 

He is charged to study 
the social ionditions and 
the causes of misery of 
all kinds, and in doing 
this he may exercise the 
powers of the State Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 
if the Commissioner of 
Labor will designate 
him as a Deputy without 


pay. 


the 


are our brothers’ 





It fails 


measures 


being re- 
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He is to act as atten- 
dance officer in those 
sections where School 
Districts do not employ full time truancy officers. 

He is required to keep his records in the manner pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Charities & Corrections, 
and is required to make reports to it. 

These duties are too numerous for any one person 
in any except Rural Counties, but the terms of the 
Act allow the County Court to provide a suitable staff 
of workers, whether it be large or small, and this 
plan provides for correlating all the Welfare Work of 
of the County in one office. 

(NOTE—The North Carolina public welfare law 
was ammended at the recent session of the General 
Assembly so that it is no longer compulsory in several 
of the scarcely populated counties. ) 
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THE ANNUAL NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE AMERICAN PRISON 


ASSOCIATION 


Jacksonville, Florida October 28-November 3, 1921 


One of the very greatest confer- 
ences, congresses or conventions of 
the year will be the Annual Congress 
of the American Prison Associotion 
to be held next fall, October 28th to 
November 3rd, at Jacksonville, Fla. 
But few if any organizations have and 
are exerting a more powerful influ 
ence for social reform in this country 


than the American Prison Associ- 
ation. Certainly no agency has a larg- 
er sphere of usefulness in the field of 
work with social delinquents. The 
following extracts from a letter by 
the General Secretary will help to 
show the importance and _ explain 
some of the plans of the Jacksonville 
meeting: “Everyone seems to feel 
that the Congress at Jacksonville next 
fall will be one of the best yet.’’ The 
Convention Headquarters will be the 
New Windsor Hotel. George Sehon, 
who claims to know Florida like a 
book , says this is the best hotel in the 
south for a convention. itis a beau- 
tiful, spacious, hospitable, tourist 
hotel, without any of the turmoil of 
the commercial hotels, and yet the 
rates will be moderate, not really so 
high, they assure us, as might be 
found in New York at the same time. 
They say the rates wil! be $3.00 for a 
single room with bath, and $5.00 for 
a double room with bath. 

“Tuesday noon the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs are going to give the 
members of the Congres a combined 
Rotary-Kiwanis Lunch, at which 
boys’ work and boy problems will be 
a special topic of discusion. On we 
shall go out to the State Prison Farm 
at Raiford, some forty-five miles from 
Jacksonville, for the day, to visit the 
fifteen-thousand acre plantation that 
superseded the lease system of Flor- 
ida, and which is so remarkably run 
by Warden J. 8S. Blitch, who extended 
to us the invitation to come to Jack- 
sonville. There will be—breathe it 
not too loudly, or there will be a 
stampede from the north—a real old 
fashioned barbeque; and I know what 
it’s going to be, for I went out to Rai- 
ford on February 2 and saw the 
‘hawgs’ and the other ‘fixins’.”’ 

“Business is going to be the chief 
order of the day at the Prison Con- 
gress, and in order to make the trip 
to Florida worth while in time and 
money, this Fifty-first Prison cong- 
ress is going to be seven days long 
instead of five days long as in the 
past. We start on Friday evening, 
and we close on the next Thursday 
evening. But—there will be’ meet- 
ings of allied organiza‘ions, like the 
American Asso. of Puolic Officials 
of Charities and Correction, and some 
other groups, beginnig the day before, 
on October 27, so that really, there 
will be eight days of meetings’. 

The following is a tentative pro- 
gram of the Congres: 


Thursday, October 27, 1921 — 
Meetings, day and evening of allied 
organizations. 


Friday, October 28 


Daytime. Meetings of allied or- 
ganizations. Evening. General 
Session. Presidents address. One 
other paper. Reception. 


Saturday, October 29 


Morning. Section meetings. Af- 
ternoon. Boat trip on St. Johns 
River. Evening. General Session. 
Committee on Persons awaiting 
Court Action, and Misdemeanant 
Prisoners. 


Sunday, October 39 


Morning. Members. of Prison 
Congress preach in churches. After- 
noon. Mass meting. Evening. 
General Session. Chaplains Associ- 
ation. 

Menday, October 31 

Morning. Section meetinys. Af- 
ternoon. General Session. Physi- 
cians and Clinical Criminologists. 
Evening. General Session. Juven- 


and Juvenile Re- 
formatory Section. (This will be 
Woman’s Day, and _ special effort 
will be made to get the attendance of 
Women’s Clubs from Florida and 
South). 


Tuesday, November 1 


ile Delinquency, 


Morning. Section meetings. Noon. 
Rotary-Kiwanis Lunch. Afternoon. 
General Session. Warden’s Associa- 
tion. Evening. General Sesion. 
Committee on Prison Administration 
(Ths wil be Public Officials Day). 


Wednesday, November 2 


Morning and afternoon. 
sion to State Prison Farm at Raiford. 


Evening. Busines Meeting and 
Concert. 

Thursday, Nevember 3 
Morning. Section meetings. Af- 
ternoon. General Session. National 
Prisoner’s Aid Asociation. Evening. 


General Session. Cominittee on 
Persons awaiting Court Action and 
Misdemeanment Prisoners. 

Secretary Lewis goes on to say: 

But one thing I must emphasize. 
People have an idea that Florida is 
about two-thiirds of the way to Peru 
or Tierra del Fuego. As amatter 
of fact, it takes only from twenty- 
eight to thirty hours to get there 
from New York, and the distance js 
hardly any greater than from New 
York to Chicago, with the trip infin- 
itely more interesting, particularly 
if the boat trip is taken. It is only 
one day and one night on the train— 
or three days by boat. 


Excur-_ 


Similarly, the distance is not so 
strtling from Chicago, and good 
trains run. It isn’t much further 
for people from the central states to 
go to Jacksonville than to Balti- 
more, which was the other city that ~ 
wanted the Congress. From. the 
south. and southwest it is much 
easier to get to Jacksonville than to 
come north. 

Mr. Faulkner, who worked so hard 
to get the Congress to come to Bal- 


timore, says he is convinced that 
the Congress did well to go to 
Jacksonville, and he is working 


enthusiastically for the coming con- 
vention. One of the chief argu- 
ments already springing up is that 
of the ‘“‘deferred vacation” for those 
who don’t see how to combine the 
usual vacation with the trip in late 
October. Many have already deter- 
mined uvon that procedure. 

‘All in all, I am delighted with 
the prospects. There will undoubt- 
edly be a big attendance from the 
southern states. This is the only 
time in many years that so important 
a Congress will come into that sec’ion 
of the south. 

“So get ready for one of the best 
Congreses yet—and amid surround- 
ings that could hardly be pleasanter’’. 

Community problems will have a 
large representation in the program. 
Several sections of the Congress are 
devoted to the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, and at least one section 
meeting will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the community resources 
that may be used to combat and re- 
duce juvenile delinquency, girls’ and 
boys’ clubs, and other tov!es of com- 
munity interest, will be on. the prog- 
ram. The Congress will bring to 
Jacksonville spec al’sts in the treat- 
ment of delinquency and _ crime. 
Delegations of persons dealing with 
the many forms of delinquency will 
attend from all southern states. All 
persons are cordially invited to at- 
tend. Full particulars may be had 
by addressing Dr. O. F. Lewis, Gen- 
eral SEM SL, American Prison 
Asociation, 135 East 15th Street, 
New York City. ~ 








A HINT WGRTi PASSING ON TO 
e OTHER COMMUNITIES Z 


The paragraphs printed below were 
recently printed by the Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce, Ine., in its 
weekly bulletin, GREENSBORO’ 
BUSINESS, as a suggestion for the 
incoming city administration. They 
convey a worthy suggestion not alone 
to communities, but especially to 
many individuals who might execute 
such a will as Judge Hill’s. 

The Houston Foundation for pub- 
lic welfare is the beneficiary of a 
remarkable will—that of the late Ed- 


ward Pinkney Hill, jurist, capitalist, 
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ranch owner, who died in San An- 
tonio, Texas, during the summer of 
1919. The provisions of this will, 
described in the November isue of 
the American City by H. Wirt Steele, 
director of the Department of Char- 
ity, Benevolence, and Public Welfare 
in Houston, how that its author rec- 
ognized a concept of social responsi- 
-bility which might be of some future 
utopia. 

“T give, bequeath and return to 
the people of Houston in their cor- 
porate capacity as the city of Hous- 
ton Foudation as created and organ- 
ized by and under the ordinance of 
said city passed March 22, 1915, and 
for the property, real and personal, 
that I may own at my death’’. 

“T am enfluenced to this dispo- 
sition of my estate by the reflection 
that I went to Houston in 1886 with 
nothing. When I had made a few 
dollars above necessity I invested in 
city lots and continued like in- 
vestments while I lived there up to 
1897, before which time, after a div- 
ision of my property, there remained 
to me enough to enable me to ‘retire 
from business. This good fortune 
came unearned by me through the 
increased value of real estate, and it 
seems appropriate that the city of 
Houston should have such share in 
that good fortune as I am in a situ- 
ation to return.” 

“This department shall be under 
the control and management of a 
board of trustees to be known as the 
Board of Public Trust of the City 
of Houston; to consist of seven mem- 
bers, each to be a resident of the 
City of Houston, of skill and discre- 
tion in handling financial and trust 
matters of good moral character, in- 
terested in welfare work and possess- 
ing a knowledge of the civic, edu- 
cational, physical and moral needs 
of the inhabitants of the City of 
Houston. Anyone holding or seek- 
ing political office is disqualified from 
serving on the board. Women are 
eligible for service on the board, but 
their membership shall not exceed 
three at any one time”. 

It was after the passage of this or- 
dinate that Judge Hill wrote his will 
conforming to its provisions. 

—The Survey. 





MENTAL DISEASES ARE 
INCREASING 


Dr. Flavius Packer, noted mental 
physician, speaking on “Mental Dis- 
eases” before the Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence, said: 

“Mental diseases are on the in- 
crease. I 1880 the ratio was 81.6 
per 100,000 as against 220 in 1920. 
It is appalling that approximately 
80,000 nervous and mental cases are 
admitted to the institutions annually 
and that $75,000,000 a year is spent 
for their care. 

“Figures indicate that only about 
25 per cent. of those admitted to in- 
stitutions recover. In New York 
State alone there were 41,288 pa- 
tients, and it required 7,000 em- 
ployes to care for them.” 





WITH THE MAY MAGAZINES 


E. C. Lindeman 


There are three kinds of reading 
which every profesional person con- 
siders. The first is related to the 
best literature dealing with the read- 
er’s profession. The second is the 
literature which comprises an inter- 
pretation of the times in which the 
reader lives. The third is made up 
of the reading which is les purpose- 
ful bat which goes loosely by the 
name of cultural or entertainable 
reading. 

There are from five to ten Ameri- 
can journals which now have stand- 
ards so high that they fulfill most 
admirably the function of supplying 
the second type of reading, namely 
the interpretation of the times in 
which we live. How to select these 
magazines and the interpretative ma- 
terials in them is a task which per- 
plexes many. professional workers. 
Perhaps the method employed by 
the present writer may assist slightly 
in this selective process. 

The Atlantic Monthly, which is 
generally read from “sheaf to 
shuttle’, contains so little chaff that 
selection becomes dificult. Teachers 
and social workers should not over- 
look the May Number which contains 
a theory of social work in the form of 
fiction (The Unworthy Coopers) a 
keen insight into boy phsycology (A 
Little Boy’s Utopia), a modern view- 
point of the origins of human life 
(The Biologist Speaks) and a number 
of splendid essays dealing with eco- 
nomic, social, national and interna- 
tional problems. College teachers 
who suifered from self-pride over 
Prof. West’s article in the April At- 
lantic should now take the second 
‘dose’? which comes in the form of an 
essay entitled “‘What Do Teachers 
Know?”’. Prof. Boas, who writes 
the essay, says unkind things about 
our modern Ph. D-ocracy and special- 
ism. In his final paragraph he says: 
“The issue is education, not of the 
student, but of the teacher. The 
freshmen are wonderful, keen, eager, 


and hungry. The seniors are dis- 
illusioned, cynical, and fed up. They 
have been through it all, and 


their young hearts know that there 
is nothing in it”. ‘The Farmer on 
His Own Business” will be eagerly 
read by all person interested in rural 
affairs 

The Forum for May presents two 
papers on “The Decline of Religion”; 
one is written by a Protestant and 
one by a Catholic. Those who seek 
light on the changing elements in re- 
ligion should not fail to read these 
essays. They appear to be fair- 
minded in principle. 

Harper’s also reveals the modern 
searchings of education. “Eiduca- 
tion Unleveling’ by Prof. R.. W 
Brown deals with the problem of the 
ambitious student versus the college, 
and makes a plea for the student who 
is above the so-called ‘average’. W. 
L. George’s trenchant review of mod- 
ern America written in serial form 

under the caption “Hail Columbia” 


takes us direct to our political prob- 
lems and leaders in this installment. 
“A Last Paper by John Burroughs” 
gives one more glimpse into the life 
of our foremost naturalist. With 
Edward S. Martin now occupying 
the Easy Chair of Harper’s, many 
readers find tremselves turning to 
the end of the magazine for the first 
reading. 

Scribner’s presents the son of 
Grover Cleveland as an observer and 
interpreter of national traits. In 
his article called “‘Reinterpreted By- 
gones”’ he throws light on the British 
character and the British social sys- 
tem. Although his experiences as a 
representative of American athletics 
in England may have thrown Mr. 
Cleveland into contact with the least 
important elements in modern Brit- 
ish life, he does point out some diff- 
ernces in fudamental personal and 
social organization which must be un- 
derstood if we are to get on together 
as national entities. “Some Reco- 
llections of Henry Adams” by a for- 
mer student and friend , Prof. J. 
Laurence-Laughlin, gives us another 
indication of the greatness of the 
Adamses. By the way, the Adams’ 
Letters should not go unread by any 


student of American life. The are 
now in book form. “Is Language 
Useless?” was asked by a former 


writer in Scribner’s and is now taken 
up in another editorial of refutation. 

The Century in its new and sedate 
brown cover and with Glenn Frank 
as the editor, makes a fresh and 
wholesome impression. The _ stories 
are and the verse are as usual, well 
selected. ‘“‘The Menace of Migrat- 
ing People by Prof. Ross’ deals with 
a fascinating problem; it treats 
scientific sociological facts in an in- 
terestnig manner. The Century’s 
policy of presenting essays of travel 
and adventure is adequately main- 
tained in the May number. Freder- 
ick O’Brien appears with another 
South Sea Island idyll, ‘‘I walk With 
a Princess,” and three other essays 
deal with foreign lands. The editor’s 
department ‘“‘The Tide of Affairs” is 
one of best attempts in American 
journalism to present the liberal view- 
point as an interpretation of current 
problems. “The Lost Spirituality of 
Politics” should be read by all earn- 
est citizens, and especialy politicians 
who now have before them the task 
of restoring hope to a disillusianed 
world. 

The New Republic opinioates about 
various economic and political prob- 
lems in a provoking manner. Stud- 
ents of history who are not reading 
the present serial on Queen Victoria 
by Lytton Strachey are missing one 
of the literary treats of the year. 
It’s history plus literaure and plus 
that indefinable something which 
makes it tedious to wait for the next 
copy. ‘Dr. Manning’s Social Creed’’ 
places the conservative religionist 
in a peculiar dilemma. To read the 
New Republic is to be forced to think, 
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THE RURAL BOYHOOD OF THE SOUTH 


The preponderant manhood of the south rises irom 


a rural background. What happens to the boys of the 
countryside determines the kind of leadership which the 


south is to have in the future. 


These boys demand, not merely educational advan- 
tages equal to that of their city brothers, but they de- 
mand social and cultural advantages as well. Leader- 
ship is assisted by education but education alone can- 
not produce great leaders. There must be, in addition, 
opportunities for growing leaders in the midst of 
social situations. Boys need organizations in which 
to test their leadership qualities. 

For twenty years the International and State Commi- 
teesof the Young Men’s Christian Association have been 
experimenting with a program for the young men and 
boys of the villages and the open country.» This work 
has now passed the experimental stage. __It is in process 
in more than three hundred counties and 1s producing 


adequate results. It presents to the boys in isolated 
areas the opportunities of recreation, social service and 
religious education. Its principal tool is human per- 


sonality. Buildings and equipment are not used ex- 
cepting as they already exist. The institutions of 


home, school and church are utilized by this program. 
In many respects it is a type of work which is admir- 
ably fitted to the conditions surrounding the southern 
country boy. 

Two counties in North Carolina are now organized 
for this work and have employed paid secretaries. In 
one county over three hundred boys were reached by the 
group program in a single year. For the amount of 
money expended, the rural work of the Y. M. C. A. 
produces results far in excess of ordinary expectations. 
If North Carolinians have their eyes to the future 
they will insis that this method of producing a Cris- 
tian leadership is rapidly expanded. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


are many reasons which 


There substantiate the 
belief that the workmen’s compensation laws presen- 
ted to the General Assembly were not thoroughly de- 
vised. The State of North Carolina is one of the last 
states of the Union to adopt this sane method of sharing 
the responsibilities inherent in industrial accidents: 


the lessons learned by the other states should be in- 
valuable to North Carolina. This state should secure 





the best workmen’s compensation law in the country, 
and it will if those who are earnestly interested will 
study the problem between this date and the gathering 
of the next General Assembly. 





If the educational progress now in action in ihe 
southern states continues for ten years more there 
will have been achieved an advance which a few 


years ago was held to be impossible. Within that short 
period the south will be able to lift its head proudly 
among its sister states and declare that it holds its 


children as dearly as the people of any section. 





Indications point to the largest enrollments in the 
summer schools of North Carolina within the history 


of the state. The teaching profession is rapidly ac- 
professional standards among which the iirst 
is a determination to be well-trained. 


quiring 





The Governor oy the State of Virginia is thoroughly 
awake to the essential character of the rural problem. 
He is a member of the Farm Bureau and has also called 
a State Country Life Conference to consider the social 
aspects of farm. life. Such conferences are needed in 
every state in the union. 


NOTICE 


The next issue of Community Progress 
will be the final number Jor this season. 
Publication will be resumed in September. 
If vou know of persons who wish to re- 
ceive the magazine in the autumn, please 
send their names and addresses. ° 

The edditors are extremely gratified 
over the response which has come from 
readers during the past year. We hope 
that we can make the magazine more 
helpful in the future. You can help us 
by submitting suggestions. 
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North Carolina 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


A periodical published twice a month 
by the faculty and students of the North 
Carolina College for Women. 


Acceptance for mailing at special 
rates of postage provided for in Sec- 
tion 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, au- 
thorized February 24, 1920. 

A. WAYLAND COOKE, P. M. 
All communications should be addressed to 
E. C. LINDEMAN, Managing Editor, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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THE AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION— 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


1. The American Prison — Associ- 
ation is fifty-one years old. 

2. It holds an annual Congress in 
some: city in this country. The 1921 
Congres will be held at Jacksonville, 
Florida, October 28th to November 
3rd. At this Congres, which is the 
great yearly forum for discussion of 
all problems relating to delinquency, 
there will come together many hund- 
reds of persons, men and women, 
dealing with or directly interested in 
the problems of crime, delinqency, 
and abnormal behavior. 

3. The Congress lasts seven days. 
Nowhere else-in America during the 
year is there 1 similar gathering. 
This Congress is the largest annual 
gathering of social workers, with the 
exception of the National Conference 
on Social Work, which Conference 
does not deal soley with delinqhency. 

4. The Congress in 1921 will em- 
brace the following sections, and the 
following auxiliary associations: 

Committee on Prison Administra- 


tion. 

Sub-Committee on Prison Archi- 
tecture. 

Committee on Juvenile’ Delin- 
quents. 

Committee on Criminal Law and 


Criminal Statistice. ; 
Committeeon : Treatment of Per- 
sons awaiting Court Action and Mis- 


demeanant Prisoners. 


Wardens’ Association. 

Juvenile Reformatory Section. 

Pardon and Parole Officials. 

National Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion. 

Prison Physicians. 
Association of Clinical Criminojo- 
gists. 

Chaplains’ Association. 

5. The headquarters of the 
American Prison Congress in Jack- 
sonville will be at the New Windsor 
Hotel. 

6. The annual Congress of the 
American Prison Association may be 
attended by any one who wishes to 
profit thereby. All meetings are 
open to the public. A most cordial 
invitation is extended to all interest- 
ed in the treatment of the delinquent. 

7.. The privileges of the floor are 
extended at designated times to those 
desiring to discuss the papers and ad- 
dresses given. 

8. The Central Office of the 
American. Prison Association is at 


1385 East 15th Street, New York. 
The General Secretary is Dr. O. F. 
Lewis, who may be addressed upon 
all maters of information relative of 
the Congress. 

9. The Officers of the American 
Prison Association are: 

President, Colonel C. B. Adams, 
St. Charles, Illinois. 

General Secretary, Dr. O. F. Lew- 
is, 185 E. 15th St., New York City. 

Financial Secretary, Mr. H. H. 
Shirer, 209 South High Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer, Mr. D. M. Sawyer, Lle- 
wellyn Road, Montclair, New Jersey. 


10. The American Prison Asso- 
ciation maintains a free clearing 
house. This free clearing house is 


prepared to furnish advice and in- 
formation on prison, reformatory, 
work house and jail administration, 
construction of penal and correction- 
al buildings, and in general on the 
treatment of the offender, both inside 
and outside of institutions. Such 
service will be expedited through the 
General Secretary, who will put 
those desiring information in touch 
with the nearest serviceable author- 
ities in this’ country. 

11. The American Prison Asso- 
ciation publishes Annual Proceeding's 
of its Congress. Price of book, three 
dollars. 

12. Annual Membership in the 
American Prison Association, flive 
dollars. Life membership, one hun- 
dred dollars. 


13. The objects of the American 
Prison Association are the following: 

1. The improvement of the laws 
in relation to offenses and offenders 
and the modes of procedure by which 
such laws are enforced. 


2. Th. study of the causes of 
eri -> ‘’. nature of offenders and 
their social surroundings, the best 
methods of dealing with offenders 
and of preventing crime. 


3. The improvement of the insti- 
tutions throughout the country, and 
of the government, management, and 
discipline thereof, including the ap- 
pointment of the boards of trustees 
and other officers. 

4. The care of, and _ providing 
suitable and remunerative employ- 
ment for discharged prisoners, and 
especially such as may have given 
evidence of reformation. 
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A CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Camp Ivy Hill is a vacation camp 
for girls located at Pisgah Forest, 
N. CG. Its purpose is to provide a 
happy, wholesome outdoor life for 
young girls. Only fifty girls are ad- 
mitted each year. The camp. has 
been interestingly described and ill- 
ustrated in an attractive circular. 
This may be secured through Mrs. 
Thomas W. Lingle, Davidson, N. C. 


A CONSTITUTION FOR A COMM- 
UNITY ASSOCIATION 


The Bureau of Education publish- 
es a circular entitled “Constitution of 
A Community Association’ which is 
called Community Center Circular 
No. 1 and may be secured by writing 
to E. J. Ward, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. In addition to 
the suggested constitution the circu- 
lar contains an order of business for 
community association meetings. 





THE RURAL DRAMA 


Broadway hits are losing their 
appeal on the one-night circuits, if 
the word of the head of an Iowa 
drama league is to be accepted. 
Main street is turning up its nose at 
“the commercial drama’. Its edu- 
cational standard of things theatrical 
is far ahead of N’ Yawk. It demands 
ideas instead of inanity, food for 
thought instead of“hootch” of mus- 
ical comedy and the patter, pedal 
and vocal of productions that are 
neither musical nor comic. In all 
Iowa there were but two road comp- 
anies last season. The rural play- 
goers have revolted against the piffle 
and platitudes of the machine-made 
drama and are making their own 
shows. Drama leagues are being or- 
anized at every crossroad, and every 
night is ameteur’s night in Iowa.— 
Pittsburgh Dispatch (jInd.) 





CONFERENCE ON COUNTRY 
LIFE IN VIRGINIA 


To the people of Virginia: 

In order that a program may be for- 
mulated for the advancement of coun- 
try life conditions in Virginia, it is 
thought desirable to bring into con- 
ference all agencies and persons work- 
ing for rural betterment in the State. 

Problems of transpotation, of Agri- 
cultural finance, production and dis- 
tribution; of local government, and 
social problems affecting home life, 
schools, the church, recreation, and 
sanitation remain to be worked out, 
and a conference of all the forces at 
work for these purposes can launch a 
concerted action for the realization 
in rural Virginia of that “better 
farming, better business, better liv- 
ing,” which will insure a greater, 
better, happier and more prosperous 
Commonwealth. 

I have therefore called a two-day 
conference for the promotion and 
betterment of country life conditions 
to meet at the Capitol, in the Hall of 
the House of Delegates, at Richmond, 
at ten o’clock, on Thursday morning, 
May the 17th, 1921, and I invite and 
request the people of Virginia to 
send’ from each county and from 
each agency working for the improve- 
ment of conditions in the country, 
representatives to attend and par- 
ticipate in this confernce. : 

Arrangements for the conference 
will be handled by the Co-operative 
Education Association of Virginia, 
and for further information, inquir- 
ies should be addressed direct to the 
Association at Richmond. 

WESTMORELAND DAVIS’ 
Governor. 

(Everybody interested in the rural 
problems is invited to attend this 
confernce.) 





NORTHAMPTON COUNTY’S 
PAGEANT 


The schools at Northampton Con- 
ty presented a_ historical pageant 
called the ‘The Spirit and the Lad- 
der” on the Court House Green at 
Jackson on April 22nd. The pageant 
has been published in attractive form, 
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THE HYGIENE OF HABIT 


(Contributed by the Nursing Service, Southern Division Red Cross). 


One of the most wholesome pro- 
visions of Nature for the protection 
of man and, therefore, for the pres- 
ervation of the human race, is the 
habit forming power of the human 
mind. This power is one which has 
been accustomed to take, difficult to 
follow at first; by repeating the step 
the pathway becomes clearer. 

Youth is the habit forming period 
of life; so much depends upon the 
habits formed in youth that it is 
said to be during the early years that 
man’s whole after life is foreshad- 
owed because of the habits formed in 
youth. 

Health, which is not a heritage 
from heaven as much as the resylt 
of habits of hygiene living, is deter- 
mined largely by the first few years 
of life. Achild whose body has 
formed the habit of assimilating 
proper food, of being adequately and 
correctly clothed, ofbreathing pure 
air, of taking proper exercise, will 
soon find a sort of demand or desire 
for conditions which produce the 
comfort and pleasure which health 
brings. 

It is a fact, too, that a persistence 
in giving a course of action creates 
a habit which becomes automatic in 
a surprisingly short time. We may 
prove this most conclusively by con- 
sidering our daily lives. If we will 
pause on the threshold of a new day 
and note what we are ‘“‘in the habit’ 
of doing as we arise each morning, we 
will understand how naturally we 
give our body the attention it merits, 
and how automatically we go about 
the ordinary processes of dressing, 
bathing, etc., even while our minds 
may be occupied at the same time 
with some problem disassociated from 
the actual act of dressing. It is of 
the most vital importance, therefore 
that these habits of ours which be- 
come almost a part of us are habits 
that are helpful to our physical as 
well as our mental development. 

The hygiene of habit, then would 
be to make our habits of such a char- 
acter that they would be a direct con- 


tribution to our health for it is a fact 
that improved health standards and 
advanced health ideals are among 


the most needed elements in our 
daily lives. 
If we eat, sleep, rest, exercise, 


work, play and live hygienically we 
will have established hygiene as a 
habit and one which should become 
as fixed and immovable as any habit 
which the human mind may form. 

Fortunately to-day there is a 
marked tendency to instruct all 
persons in health matters and _ this 
means that the following of such in- 
struction will form health habits. 
As an example we know that any un- 
due tax of our eyes means a lessen- 
ing of the usefulness of the import- 
ant sense of sight, while we know in 
the same way that neglect of any of 
our teeth has a marked influence on 
our general health as does insuffi- 
cient sleep, wrong food and even un- 
wise clothing. To form a HABIT, 
therefore, of conserving our eyes by 
reading in a correct light, of visit- 
ing a dentist at least every six months 
for a careful inspection of our teeth, 
of having at least eight hours sound 
sleep in a well ventilated room each 
night, of eating at regular intervals 
such food as our body demands, all 
mean that health itself will become a 
habit which it will be difficult for a 
disease to break. 

The importance of such habit is 
strongly impressed upon us when we 
learn that more than half of the so- 
called “healthy”? persons show, upon 
careful examination some _ physical 
defect directly or indirectly due to 
some faulty habit of living. Again, 
the need for habits of hygiene are 
emphasized by the fact that some 
750,000 cases of illnes are noted 
every year from what is called “pre- 
ventable disease” almost every one 
of which might have been avoided 
had we, as a people, formed univer- 
sal “habits of hygiene” until hygiene 
itself becomes a habit and one which 
is so fixed and strong that it is al- 
most impossible to break or change it. 








THE SMALL COUNTRY TOWN 


The leadership of every small coun- 
try town in North Carolina—in the 
south or the whole country, indeed— 


should read the May 4th issue of the 
University of North Carolina NEWS 
LETTER. Contained therein in very 
small space are some of the very 
potent facts concerning the handi- 
caps and the possibilities of what is 
often sneeringly known as “that little 
two-by four country town’, or “‘the 
little ’ole burg’. That unit which 
could be and logically ought to be the 
nucleus around which to build that 
richer and fuller community life so 
much talked of and planned for of 
late by the would-be social reformers 
of the open countryi s some how 
defective and in danger, 


When a tree decays at the heart it 


soon becomes a hollow shel, its bran- 
ches die and may fall at any time, en- 
dangering thelife of man or beast 
that chances to seek shade or shelter 
by it. What was once the sturdy 
oak, having lost its vitality from an 
unsound heart, loses its members, one 
by one, and eventually becomes a 
menace until the axe or the storm 
levels it with the ground. The in- 
dications are that the small town is— 
one wants to say sick at heart—de- 
caying at the heart. It is certainly 
losing its vitality—its vitality is its 
young people and they are leaving. 
There must be wrought a change of 
heart with the small town of to-day 
before it will be safe to attempt to 
make it the center of the new so- 
cialorder of tomorrow. It would be 





folly to try to organize vital commun- 
ities around a unit that is already 
dead or dying. 

The average countryman, however 
slow or backward he may be consid- 
ered, knows to watch a dead tree as 
he moves around it. He likewise 
knows a dead town and shuns it when 
he gets ready to leave the farm. 
Thus the country town that has been 
content to live the parasite life misses 
the fresh blood that passes on to the 
city. True the city may have the 
same germs of decay that afflict the 
small town but the bulk is so great 
that it is not so apparent. 


THE COMMUNITY MOVEMENT 
AT HENDERSON 


The City of Henderson, North Car- 
olina, is discovering its needs and is 
following the discovery with effec- 
tive action. Some of the larger cities 
of the state may learn a valuable 
leson from the citizens of this comim- 
unity with a conscience and a will. 

The people of this community re- 
cently bought a church property with 
two buildings and ample space for a 
playground for smaller children. 
This is to be turned into a comunity 
center with possibly a comunity li- 
brary. With this achievment scar- 
cely accomplished these same enthusi- 
asts proceeded to purchase a large 
piece of property near the center of 
the city to be used as a park and 
playgyound. The total amount of 
money needed for these two purch- 
ases amounted to more than twenty 
thousand dollars. 

In a community with the prospects 
of growth which seem evident at Hen- 
derson this constitutes an investment 
which will pay big dividends in good 
citizenship. Twenty years from now 
these properties will have been placed 
beyond the reach of the city’s ability 
to buy. The city which thus pre- 
pares for its future is bound to have 
a future. 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The state Executive Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has published a report for the 
year 1920. The report not only in- 
cludes statistical facts, but presents 
the Christian work being done with 
men and boys in an attractive man- 
ner. The various departments of 
work such as city boys’work, county 
work, industrial work, inter-racial 
work, student work, religious work, 
et cetera, are defined, and _ the 
achievements in each department re- 
corded. The report may be secured 
by writing to G. C. Huntington, Y. 
M. C. A., Charlotte, N. C. 


During the year 1920, 465 cities 
in the United States conducted 4293 
playgrounds and recreation centers 
under paid leadership at an expense 
of $7,199,428.66. 
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INTER-SOCIETY EXTENSION BUREAU 


Reid Parker, Correspondence Secretary 


SUMMER FROLICS 


A judge of the Juvenile Court 
once said that, when the _ public 
schools closed for vacation, his busi- 
nes began to pick up. So there is 
the problem: not that of establishing 
institutions during the short months, 
but rather of promoting, stimulating 
and coordinating the work in those 
institutions already in_ existance. 
The organization to choose is that 
one which cuts most squarely across 
lines of class, creed and sex, thus in- 
cluding the largest group of persons 
within the community. 

Within the organization, a great 
number of inexpensive recreational 
activities may be carried out. Camp- 
fire parties often prove enjoyable on 
a moonlight night, when bon-fires 
will suffice with roasted marshmallow 
and weinie sandwiches and lemon- 
ade for refreshments. They may 
be carried out on the “dutch treat” 
plan if desired. Fox and Hound 
Hikes may be planned in which the 
foxes or runners throw out paper 
fragments as the trail by which the 
hounds are to persue them. Another 
informal frolic is the Hay-Rick-Ride 
in old wide spreading racked wagons 
With straw bottoms. It gives “pep” 
to the occasion for the girls to wear 
straw hats and gingham aprons and 
the boys overalls. Lawn parties with 
Japanese lanterns, music, games and 
refreshments are also very success- 
ful. An ice-breaker is the cobweb 
game in which cotton twine is strech- 
ed all over the place in a tangled 
maze. Hach guest starts at one end 
of a long string which he is to wind 
up as he goes up and down stairs or 
around the trees and bushes, back 
and forth until finaly he finds the 
funny little prize at the end of the 
cord. A prize may be given for 
erriving at the end first or for the 
most appropriate description or most 
humerous name for the favor he gets 
at the end of the string. Ice-Break- 
ers by Edna Geister of the Y. W. C. 
A., price $1.00 contains over two 
hundred stunts. 





SUBJECTS FOR MOTHER’S CLUBS 


Do Children Pay? 
The Postponement 
ages. 

Eugenics. 
The Effects of Heredity and En- 
vironment. 

The Strong Instincts in Child 
Life. 

The Child’s Religion. 

The Child’s Reading. 

The Attitude of the Child To- 
ward School. 

9. Religious Crises in the Life of 
a Child. 
ine Lhes Care 
Baby. 

11. Somerset Maugham. 
12. The Boy and the Sex Instinct. 


of Marri- 


Ne 


of the New-Born 


13. Telling the Story of Life. 

14. Children’s Lies. 

15. The Value of Recreation to 
the Child. 

16. The Child and the Movies. 

17. Is it Right to “Break a Child’s 
Will? 

18. The Gang Instinct. 

19. The Backward Child. 

20. Etiquette and Manners in the 
Home. 

21. The Child and Dancing. 

22. Shall Our Children Have Clubs? 

23. The Punishment of Children. 

24. The Punishment That Educates. 

25. Shall We Compell Our Children 


to Attend Church? 

27. Social Service for Young 
People. 

28. A Child’s Clothes. 

29. Habits. 


30. Stories and Story-telling. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOOK CLUBS 


1. Edith Wharton. 
The Custom of the Country. 
The Age of Innocence. 
2. Sinclair Lewis. 
Main Street. 
8. Joseph Conrad. 
The Rescue. 
Rose MacCaulay. 


Potterism. i 


Zora Gale. — 
Miss Lula Beth. 


ol 


6. Dorothy Canfield. 

The Brimming Cup. 
7. Floyd Dell. 

Moon-Calf 
8. Temphe Bailey. 


Trumpeter Swar. 
9. Blasco Ibauez. 
The May-flower. 
10. Temple Thurston. 
The Green Bough. 
11. Somerset Maughaw. 
The Moon and Six-Pence. 





A MUSICAL STORY (CONTEST) 


All that is needed is a piano and 
pianist and paper and pencils for the 
audience. The pianist should an- 
nounce that she is going to tell a 
little story and that when there is a 
break in the story she will play a few 
chords which will provide the cue. 

I once knew a young fellow such 
a nice chap. Let me see his name 
was? Oh yes! (plays three chords of 
Robin Adair) and he had a nice little 
girl. Her name was (plays Katie, 
Beautiful Katie). They had known 
each other for years and met (plays 
Comin Thru tha Rye). Thus the 
story may be continued as far as the 
pianist may desire. 





A list of publications which will 
programs. ; 
be helvful in planning recreation 

1. -Social Games and Group Dan- 
eces—J. C. Elsom and Blanche M. 


Ruth Vick, Chairman 


Trilling—Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia—$1.75. 

2. Icebreakers—Edna Geister— 
Womans’ Press, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York—$1.35. 

3. Social Evenings—Amos_ R. 
Wells—United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, Boston and Chicago— 
BS els 

4. Neighborhood Entertainments 
—Renee B. Stern, Sturgeis & 
Walton, 31-33 East 27th St., New 
York—$1.75. 

5. Community Recreation—Play- 
ground and Recreation Association 
of America, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York § "RO. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS 


For many years, those interested 
in the development of girls have re- 
cognized the good that is to be ac- 
complished in organizing them. There 
is inspiration and power in unmbers. 
Today because of the spirit of the 
girls there is greater opportunity for 
organization. This enthusiasm and in- 
terest on the part of the girls makes 
the demand for Club Leaders who 
can steady the girls and direct their 
energies wisely. 

In many instances the girls spend 
much of their time doing things to 
help their communities by caring for 
some orphans, furnishing amusements 
for children and for the older people 
and various other things. While this 
work is valuable there should be 
given an opportunity for special talks 
and informal discusions Often 
a special speaker may be brought in 
from the outside. Some suggested 
topics for discussion are: 

The Girls’ Physical Development. 

The Foot and Footwear. 

Digestion and Diet. 

Constipation and Menstration. 

Control of Nerves. 

Reproduction. 

Sex Hygeine. 

Health as it affects appearance and 
real attractivenes. 

Physical exercise in its relation to 
beauty, health, and social attractive- 
ness. 

Personal and Family Hygiene. 

Games and their Significance, 
(from Y. W. C. A. pamphlet “Social 
Programs for School Girls’ Associ- 
ations and Clubs’’). 

Health: 

a. A Healthy body. 

b. A Healthy Mind. 

e. All-around Health as a life 
value. 

d. A Healthy Community. 

Recreation: 

a. Recreation of Mind. 

b. The Good Times of a Com- 
munity. 

ce. The Recreation of a Life in 
Church. 





(Continued on page eight) 
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GIRLS CLUBS. 
(Continued from page seven) 


Talks on First Aid to the Injured. 
Infant Mortality. 

Summer Pleasures. 

The Right Kind of Vacation. 


Subjects Touching Girls the World 
Over. 


A Girl at Her Best (from a Y. W. 
C. A. pamphlet by A. G. Moore. 


The Art of Housekeeping and 
Home-making. 


Dress. 


Qualities of Womanhood. 

i, Ie teNN 

b. Appreciation. 

ce. High Ideals. 

d. Cheerfulnes. 

Kinds of Women. 

a. The Woman Who is Always 
late. 

b. The Woman Who Forgets 
Her Appointment. 

e. The Woman Who Talks Too 
Long. 

d. The Borrower. 

Social Relationships (From ‘Social 
Kthics’”—The Womans’ Pres). 

a. Being Introduced. 

b. What do You Talk About. 

ce. Respect From the Other 
Person. 

d. Spending Money. 

Customs of Polite Society. 

a. The Art of Conversation. 

b. Conduct in Public Places. 

ec. Private Entertainment and 
Social Gatherings. 

Women and Girls in Industrial Life. 

a. Labor. Laws. 

b. Wage-earning Women. 

ec. The American City and its 
Industrial Life. 

Some Camp-fire Talks. 

Seek beauty, give service, pur- 
sue knowledge, be trust- 
worthy, hold on to health, 
glorify work, be happy. 





COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


The Co-operative Education As- 
sociation of Virginia assists its local 
branches with suggestions for pro- 
rams. Topics are given additional em- 
phasis through the fact that hundreds 
of comunities within the state con- 
sider the same problem at the same 
time... For the year 1921 the monthly 
programs have centered about the 
following subjects: 

January—Better Churches. 
February—Better Health. 
March—Better Roads and Streets. 
April—Better Homes and Communi- 
ties. 
May—Better 

Education. 
June—Better Farms. 

July—Better Citizenship. 
August—Better Community Spirit. 
September—Better Schools. 
Octobr—Better Leagues—Patrons’ 

Day. 

November—Better Libraries. 
December—Community Christmas 
Celebration. 


Playgrounds—Physical 





THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Mary H. Blair 


In every field of activity that can 
interest a child the Junior Red Cross 
is makng its influence felt. Clubs 
are organized in the school and the 
academic work is largely motivated 
by Red Cross work. In English it is 
done by means of current events. 
correspondence with the Junior Red 
Cross members of other lands, dec- 
lamations and dramatics dealing with 
relief work. In manual training and 
in sewing, articles are made for the 
needy in local and foreign comunities. 
Posters and scrapbooks form a lage 
part of the Art work. Thus the Red 
Cross spirit of service dominates and 
enlivens every branch of class-room 
work. 

Community welfare is an import- 
ant feature of the work of the Junior 
Red Cross. Health programs are 
carried out by means of exhibits, 
pageants, plays, contests, parades and 
lectures. Regular High School cour- 
ses are given in Home Hygiene and 
Care of the Sick and Food Selection. 
The clubs participate in all such com- 
munity activities as “Better Babies’ 
week study of citizenship, rat and fly 


campaigns, thrift movements in cook- 
ing and sewing, and the study of 
plants and animals. 

In the rural schools the Junior Red 
Cros activities are slightly modified. 


School gardens, the beautifying of 
school premises, salvage sales, nature 
study, playground building, sewing 
and toy-making for unfortunate 
children , as well as much of the work 
done in city schools, are phrases of 
rural Red Gross work. The (club 
also helps in the establishment of 
every custom contributing to com- 
munity welfare such as the Traveling 
Library, hot lunches at school, sani- 
tary drinking cups, health instruction 
and inspection, first aid equipment, 
and home demonstration work. 

The Junior Red Cross and the com- 
munity are brought into active and 
enthusiastic touch with each other 
thru plays, pageants, circuses, story 
telling, illustrated talks, health dem- 
onstrations, lawn fetes, athletic 
meets, picnics, folk-dancing, and Red 
Cross moving pictures and lantern 
slides. 








A NEW MOTIVE IN THE CHILD’S 
READER 


A very decided improvement over 
the early lessons in reading that we 
grown-ups started with is to be found 
in some of the present readers for 
the primary grades. A new motive 
is involved in the teaching of children 
namely, that of giving them a 
supply of useful life knowledge from 
the very beginning while teaching 
them the relations between symbols 
and real things. A splendid exam- 
ple is the ‘‘First Reader’ of the Nu- 
trition Series (No. 1) published by 
the Merril-Palmer School of Detroit. 
In this attractive little book are con- 
stant reminders for the child as to 
what it should eat in order to grow 
and keep’ well. On almost every 
page there is some mention of im- 
portance of milk as the principle diet 
for children. This informatiaon is 
so simply interwoven with the chief 
interests of the child’s play and 
normal life that it is only natural for 
it to become a part of the life habits. 





Give them a chance for innocent 
sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 


Better a playground plos than a 
court 


And a jail when the harm is done. 
Give them a chance-—if you stint 
them now, 
Tomorrow you'll have to pay 
Alarger bill for a darker ill, 
So give them a chance to play. 
—The Community League News. 


“A BOOK THAT WAS ASKED 
FOR” 


This is the significant statement 
which characterizes the recent book 
by John C. Campbell which goes by 
the title ‘The Southern Highlander 
and His Homeland”. The book is 
the result of twenty-five years of 
sympathetic contacti with the five 
millions of people who live in the re- 
gion usually designated as the Sou- 
thern Mountains or the Southern 
Highlands. The work is scientific, 
illuminating, and humbly fascinating. 
It is a book for the sociologist and the 
humanist. Published by the Russell 


Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., 
New York. 


FIELDS OF SOCIAL WORK 
OUTLINED 


Twelvegeneral fields of social work 
are described and, defined in a pamh- 
let whoch is being published by a 
special committee on Vocational In- 
formation of the National Social 
Workers Exchange. The twelve 
named and defined are the following: 
Child Welfare, Family Social Work, 
Delinquency, Housing, Public Health, 
Industry, Lesiure Time, Activities, 
Immigration, Social Work in Schools, 
Settlements, Community Develop- 
ment, and Civic Wark. Each of 
these is represented as having nu- 
merous subdivisions which are de- 
scribed in detail. It will be very in- 
tresting to see the pamphlet and study 
the analysis given each field by the 
committee. 
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VIRGINIA VIEWS ITS COUNTRY LIFE PROBLEMS 


Six Hundred Rural Leaders of the State of Virginia Face Their Rural Problems With Frankness and Hope 


The Virginia Rural Life Conference was one of the 
most significant gatherings ever held in the southern 
states. Its importance did not rest merely in the fact 
that it was the first conference of its kind in the south, 
nor in the fact that it dealt with the fudamental prob- 
lems of the farming population; rather its import was 
due to the fact that six 
hundred earnest and in- 
telligent leaders of the 
Old Dominien spent two 
days and two nights in 
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DECLARATION OF COMMUNITY PURPOSES 


Life. In a brief review of this conference it will be 
possible to mention only a few of its features and selec- 
tions from the addresses. 

GOVERNOR DAVIS AND THE ECONOMIC ISSUE 


The conference was opened by an address delivered 
by the aggressive gov- 
ernor of the state of Vir- 
ginia. He. laid stress 
upon the present eco- 
nomic depression of 


\/ 
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the Capitol at Richmon 
as statesmen of a new 
rural order. They faced 
facts and they proceeded 
to take a forward look 
into the future.’ They 
unloosed certain forces 
which are destined to 
give direction to the ag- 
ricultural developments, 
not merely of Virginia 
but of all southern states. 

jhe conference was 
called by Governor 
~ Westmoreland Davis 
and conducted under the 
auspices of the Virginia 
Co-operative Education 
‘Association. This or- 
ganization, with its far 


We, the residents of Plainsboro Township, New Jersey, 
declare our purpose to accept all the duties of American 
citizenship. 

We are forming an association to secure all the benefits 
of community life, and affirm the right of our community 
to each one’s best effort. 

We support ail individual rights just so far as their 
use dces not harm our fellows. 

We agree that the public is superior to any private 
gain obtained at the expense of communiy welfare. 

We recognize and acknowledge the gracious influence 
of practical Christianity in Community life. 

We ask that our homes be guarded by social conditions 
throughout our community. 

We declare the duty of the community to provide 
good schools, means for community recreation, safe, sani- 
tary conditions, improved highways and encouragement 
to thrift and home ownership. 

We propose to make the neatness and attractiveness 
of our homes and farms assets of distinct value to the 
township. 

We agree to do our share in the creation of public 
sentiment in support of all measures in the public interest. 

We agree to put aside all partisan and sectarian re- 
lations when dealing with community matters. 

We state our conviction that the best rewards from 
this organized effort lie before each one in a /deepened 
interest in others and in an increased ability to co-operate 
the one with the other for the good of all. 

We, citizns of Plainsboro Township, incorporated by 
the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, approved 
April 1st, 1919, and accepted by us on May 6th, 1919, 
subscribe to this declaration. 


farmers and placed most 
of the responsibilty for 
this upon the workings 
of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System which 
he said had_ restricted 
credit and caused a drift- 
ing of: capital to the 
larger cities where higher 
interest rates could be 
secured. He made an 
earnest plea for better 
and more adaptable 
credit facilities for farm- 
Gay 

The governor struck 
the old note which is us- 
ually found in_ rural 
gatherings, namely, that 
the social, educational 


reaching influence in the 
rural communities of the 
state, posessed the back- 
eround and the appeal 
which brought so many leading citizens to the meeting. 
The conference went through the tedious months of 
organization prior to the state gathering and was pre- 
pared for real business when it met. There were eight 
seperate committees, each of which made special study 
and reported ait the conference. These committees 
were Rural Health and Sanitation, Rural Education, 
Rural Transportation and Communication, Rural 
Church and other religious problems, Rural Co-oper- 
ative Agencies, Community Co-operation and Co-oper- 
ation of Agencies and The Negro as a factor in Rural 
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and recreational advan- 
tages must await eco- 
nomic success. ‘Quoting 
from his address we se- 
lect the following phrases: “The real basis of rural 
difficulties is not the result of living conditions but is 
rather economic. The farmer does not get returns for 
his labor. Spiritual things must be built upon the 
material. It is the city people who live happily in 
cities who tell the farmers how to live in the country. 
The frills and the fringes of the rural problem ought 
to be discussed after economic justice has been 
achieved, Farmers who are now receiving less for 
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VIRGINIA VIEWS ITS COUNTRY 
LIFE PROBLEMS 


(Contnued from page one) 


cattle than they paid are in no frame 
of mind to glorify the person who 
wants to improve country life. 


This address undoubtedly had a 
powerful influence on the following 
discussions of the conference. It 
was, perhaps, fortunate that this ec- 
onomic emphasis came early in the 
sessions; it placed the deliberations 
of: the meeting on a more or less 
solid basis. The economic relation- 
ships of all social progress were men- 
tioned by numbers of other speakers. 
There was, however, a sure and con- 
stant drift toward a social viewpoint 
noticeable through the two-day ses- 
sion. Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of 
the Review of Reviews, followed the 
Governor with an address which was 
a scholarly interpretation of the de- 
velopmnt of individualism in the 
pioneers of America. He followed 
this with an analysis of the present 
necessity of collective action. His 
contrasts between the development 
of technique of municipal govern- 
ment and the neglect of rural govern- 
ment was a clear indication of how 
far the rural movement must go in 
the next few years in order to com- 
pete successfully with city. 

President J. P. McConnell of the 
Normal School at Radford, Virginia 
discussed a questionaire which he 
had sent to numerous country folks 
who were contemplating moving to 
the city or who had already moved. 
The answers to this questionaide re- 
vealer five fundamental reasons for 
leaving the country: Poor schools, 
poor preaching, poor roads and con- 
sequent isolation, poor health facil- 
ities and lack of home conveniences. 
In emphasising the factor of isolation 
president McConnell said ‘‘The per- 
son who can live alone is either an 
animal or a god.” 


Rural Education 


Mr. Harris Hart, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, intro- 
duced the subject of rural education. 
In addition to the reading of the re- 
port of the Rural Education Com- 
mttiee, there were two. excellent 
addresses on this’ subject. Dr. 
Charles G. Maphis presented in 
statistical form the rural school sit- 
uation in Virginia. The vital aspect 
of the rural school problem men- 
tioned was the obvious inequality of 
educational opportunity offered to 
the rural child. In Virginia rural 
children have only 147 days of 
school per year; 93 per cent. of the 
teachers teach in one-room schools; 
57 per cent. of all the schools are 
one-room buildings and 77 per cent. 
are either one or two-room buildings; 
the average salary of rural teachers 
in 1919 was $350 per year.Dr.Ma- 
phis pointed out the fact, which is 
so frequently overlooked, that the 
educational progress of the south 
must be measured by national stan- 


dards. There have been great im- 
provements in Virginia in the past 
decade but in spite of that fact the 
state has dropped from 38th place 
in 1890 to 48rd place in 1920 in re- 
spect to other states of the Union. 
Miss Annie Dunn of the Teachers 
College gave the concluding address 
on rural education. In discussing 
the problem of consolidation, Miss 
Dunn said: “There are 195,000 one- 
room rural schools in the United 


States and only 10,000 consolidated 
schools. We must continually keep 
saying ‘consolidation’, ‘consolidation’. 
There are, of cours, in every state 
some schools which cannot be effec- 
tively consolidated, but most of them 
can. In working for consolidation 
we must not strive on the one-room 
school in the process. We must have 
respect for the teacher of the one- 
room school who ought to receive 
more pay than any other teacher. 
She has an almost impossible task in 
teaching seven or eight grades with 
thirty-five to fifty children. Her 
courses of study do not help her 
much; they are designed for schools 
with special teachers.’’. Other 
factors mentioned by Miss Dunn 
were rural school supervision, atten- 
tion to the equipment for the primary 
pupils and scientific attention given 
to the courses of study. 

Space cannot be given to reviews 
of the remaining addresses by Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson, Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. 
Wallace, Dv. Lumsden of the.U. 8S. 
Health Service, Major R. R. Moton, 
principal of Tuskegee and other 
speakers. The entire program of ad- 
dresses and committee reports is to 
be published by the University of 
Virginia and is to be used as basis 
for other country life conferenceh 
to be held in districts and counties 
of the state. A permanent country 
life organization was estblished du- 
ring the conference, and Virginia 
now stands as one of the few states 
of the Union which has courageausly 
and _ scientifically faced its rural 
problems. The closing session of 
the conference was clearly empha- 
sized by an unmistakable social and 
spiritual note. 

The conference discussions and 
addresses were summarized by E. C. 
Lindeman, Field secretary of th Am- 
erican Country Life Association, at 
the final session. 

The six hundred citizens who came 
to consider country lifein its mani- 
fold aspects returned to their com- 
munities with the conviction that 
“man does not live by bread alone’. 


“The democratic problem in edu- 
cation is not primarily a problem of 
training children; it is the problem 
of making a community in which 
children cannot help growing up to 
be democratic, intelligent, disciplined 
to freedom, reverent of the goods of 
life, and eager to share in the task 
of the age,” 


CHILD LABOR INCREASES IN 
1920 


Increase in the number of child 
employees in the United States has 
been almost exactly proportionate 
to the increase in total population in 
the last eight years, according to the 
United States Department of Labor. 
Statistics compiled by the Children’s 
Bureau show that 76, 194 minors 
took out permits in twelve represen- 
tative cities to go to work in 1920. 
This compares with 67,169 in 19138, 
an increase of 13 per cent. The 
population of the twelve cities in- 
creased 14 per cent in the same 
period, the berau estimated. 

More children received permits to 
work in 1920 than in any year since 
19138, except 1918, when war produc- 
tion was at its height. The increase 
last year was ascribed to the rise in 
the cost of living and to the labor 
shortage. 


THE CAROLINA  PLay- 
MAKERS Of Chapel Hill aim 
to translate the life of their 
State into plays that spring 
from the life of the people, 
from the folk of North 
Carolina. They have 
built a Play-House, as a 
home for their folk-drama, 
in the hope that it will fin- 
ally become an institution 
of the co-operative -olk- 
arts. 


When every community 
has its Play-House and its 
own native group of plays 
and producers, we _ shall 
have a national American * 
Theater that will give a 
richly varied authentic ex- 
pression of American life. 
We shall be aware—which 
we are only dimly at pres- 
ent—of the actual pulse of 
the people by the expres- 
ston in folk-plays of their 
co-ordinate minds. It is 
this common vision, this 
collective striving that de- 


termines nationalism and 
remains throughout the 
ages, the one and only 


touchstone of the future.— 
From an Editorial Article 
in The American Review of 
Reviews, September, 1919. 
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ADVERTISING A COUNTY 


The Greensboro Chamber of Com- 
merce extends its program of activi- 
ties to Guilford County. It sets an 
example which many county-seats 
might emulate. It is too often the 
case that the largest city within a 
county creates a spirit of jealousy in 
regard to the remainder of the coun- 
ty by attempting to draw all atten- 
tion to itself. The Greensboro Cham- 
ber has published two attractive cir- 
culars; one describes with word and 
pictures the advantages of the City 
of Greensboro. The other is de- 
voted to Guilford County. <A few of 
the facts regarding this county, as 
published in this circular are: 
Guilford County History: 

Guilford County was formed in 
1770 from Rowan and_ Orange, 
named in honor of Francesi, Earl of 
Guilford and here in 1781 was fought 
the famous battle of the Revolution, 
the Battle of Guilford Court House; 
in the stirring days of 1860 and 1865, 
the names of her sons were indelibly 
written on the pages of fame. Gen- 
eral Johnson had his headquarters at 
Greensboro at the time of the sur- 
render at Appomattox. 

Uncle Joe Cannon was born in 
Guilford County. 

Guilford Battle Ground: 

An historic spot of great interest 
and attractiveness five miles north- 
west, reached by railroad and splen- 
did macadam road. The National 
Government, the State of North Car- 
olina, and many patriotic citizens 
have combined to erect and properr- 
ly maintain here enduring monuments 
to the memory of the hordy sons of 
the Old North State whose blood was 
shed that the United States might be 
possible. 

Agricultural Opportunities: __ __ _- 

Guilford County stands sixth agri- 
culturally in the state. The county 
is agriculturally balanced and has 
lands that with intelligent manage- 
ment are capable of producing as 
many dollars per acre and generally 
more dollars per acre than most lands 
located elsewhere. Added to this 
are vast timber, mineral and water 
power resources, largely undeveloped, 
al of which insures to Guilford 
County a continuation of prosperity 
and growth. There are abundant 
opportunities in Guilford County for 
progressive. truck farms and _ those 


who wish to farm on a large scale. 
Industrial Opportunities: 

The principal towns of Guilford 
County are Greensboro, High Point, 
and Gibsonville. Guilford is one 
of the leading industrial centers of 
the south. Greensboro has a variety 
of large and important industries. 
High Point is the furniture centr of 
he souh. Gibsonville is a mill town. 
Due to the excellent railroad facili- 
ties and system of Highways, splen- 
did living conditions and labor con- 


ditions, Guilford County offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for indus- 
trial development. 

Population: 


Guilford County is the second lai- 
gest county in the state of North Car- 
olina, having 79,272 population in 
1920; and has the largest number of 
polls paid of any county in the state. 
Valuation and size: 

Guilford County 1920 assessed 
valuation was $127,830,000.00. Guil- 
ford County is nearly square 28 by 
24 miles. 

Taxes: 

Guilford County tax rate is 42c 
on $100.00. State tax rate 13c on 
$100.00. 

Roads: 

Guilford County has 65 miles of 
hard surface roads; and in December 
1920 a two million dollar bond issue 
was voted for more roads. 

Court House: 

Guilford County has at Greens- 
boro one of the very finest county 
court houses in the U. S. 

Education: 

Guilford County has an excellent 
system of rural free schools, there 
being 128 rural public schools in 
Guilford County. North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro 
(Methodist) College for Women, 
Guilford (Friends) College and Oak 
Ridge Institute are located in Guil- 
ford County, and also the North Car- 
olina Agricultural and _ Technical 
Colored College, The Immanuel Luth- 
eran Colored College, Bennett Col- 
ored College, and the Sedalia Colored 
School. In January, 1921, Greens- 
boro voted $1,000,000.00 and High 
Point $600,000.00 for additional 
school buildings. 

Guilford County has more auto- 

‘mobiles than any other county in the 
state. 
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FARM BUREAU MAN ON INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Johnston B. Campbell, Spokane, 
Wash., has been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce 
Commision. Mr. Campbell owns and 
cultivates a 320 acre farm in Wash- 
ington. F 

Two weeks ago a sub-committee of 
the Executive Committee of _the 
American Farm Bureau was received 
by President Harding. At that time 
the President assured the committee 


that he was already committed in 
favor of recognizing agriculture in 
appointments to import Federal 
boards and commissions. 


The New Zealand government has 
decreed that any picture film where a 
thieving, robbery murder or suicide 
is made a feature shall not be passed 
for circulation here. This restric- 
tion, which will go into effect May 1, 
will be a severe blow to the American 

film-importing houses, 








A SURVEY OF MOVING PICTURES 


In order that there might be se- 
cured an intelligent knowledge of 
conditions found in moving pictures 
as they relate to children, a survey 
covering a large section of the count- 
ry was recently made. A question- 
aire of ten points was put into the 
hands of capable men and women 
who volunteered to serve as survey- 
ors. 

They were instructed not to select 
the films to be visited, but to survey 
them in order in which they were 
presented in theaters. When dup- 
licates were eliminatd, it was found 
that reports on three hundred and 
eighty-eight films had been obtained 
The questionaire with the tabulated 
reports is here given 

Number of Films 


Containing Indi 
eated Points 


Points Included 
in Questionaire. 


1. Married intrigue or unfaithfulness 107 
ot NOL CO, ares = eee See ea ee 36 
Seeiinueverssny Chay se ee as 163 
4. Social or in individual drinking____ 133 
5. Indecent cabaret dancing —_____~_ 89 
6. Interior of houses of ill fame, 
gambling. anellisn ete. 52a 119 
7. Undue freedom of contact  be- 
bWeCHESCXeS gps eer). ee Senet See 184 


8. Smoking by girls and women____ 78 
9. Realistic struggle of girl or wo- 


man to defend honor __________ 109 
10. Tense, nerve-racking situations__ 35 
Number of films free from objection__ 35 


For the student of social problems 
and those possessing any knowledge 
of child phsychology comment or 
explanation of these tabulated find- 
ings is unnecessary. They paint an 
ominous picture when we remember 
that 12,000,000 people attend the 
movies daily in the United States, and 
that a large proportion of these are 
children. 





Communities. desiring assistants 
for summer playground work should 
write to the North Carolina College 
for Women. 








“The great Ameriea for 
which we long is unattain- 
able unless that individual- 
ity of communities becomes 
far more highly developed 
and becomes a common Am- 
erican phenomen. For one 
century our growth has 
come through national ex- 
pansion and the increase of 
the functions of the federal 
government. The growth 
of the future—-at least 
the immediate future—must 
be in quality and spiritual 
value. And that can come 
only through the concentrat- 
ed, intensified strivings of 
smaller groups. The field 


for the special effort should 
now be the state, the city, 
the village—If ideals are de- 
veloped locally the national 
ones. will come pretty near 
taking care of themselves’. 


Louis D. Brandeis. 
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IS THE FARMER IN POLITICS? 


The discovery of the so-called “agricultural bloc” 
in the United States appears to be disturbing to many 
news pepers and to many interests. It appears that 
the senators of the middle western states have orga- 
nized an official caucus in which measures affecting 
agriculture are decided: upon. The disturbing element 
in this new political venture is the fact that these sena- 
tors consider themselves the representatives of a special 
class. We have assumed that our peculiar form of 
goverment could function without class representation 
and that the political party system would cut across 
class lines. In theory this is the American system of 


goverment. In fact, there has always been class leg- 
islation and so long as there are sharply defined eco- 
nomic classes; those classes will become _ politically 
effective. The protective tariff is class legislation in 
the same sense and to the same degree that the Adam- 


son Railway bill was class legislation; the difference. 


was merely one of political parties. 

The question which the United States wil be forced 
to face in the future is this: Given definite classes of 
a population, how are these classes to receive proper 
representation in government? The American Fed- 
eration of Labor refrains from entering politics, but 
the American Federation of Labor is in politics, willy 
nilly. The farmers have had several urges toward 
political organization but these have not been sucess- 
ful. The attempt to form coalitions between farmers 
and laborers have not succeeded. But the American 
farmer is in politics. The modern farmer is destined 
to be an organization farmer. When his organization 
approaches the same degree of effectiveness that now 
prevails in the labor world, he will become one of the 
most articulate factors in our political life. 

The experimental democracy ‘of Denmark may cast 
some licht upon th future of occupational groups in 
political problems. The Danes do not blink their eyes 
at the word ‘class’. They frankly recognize the ex- 
Until 1870 the landed classes con- 
country. They were succeeded by the 
peasant or small farmers who took the government 
through a series of democratic experiments which are 
the marvel of the political scientists. In thirty years 
Denmark rose from economic despair to independence 


istence of classes. 


trolled the 





and social success. Ther are indications that the 
landless agricultural workers and artisans will be the 
next class to control the government. The neglected 
classes always rise in rebellion sooner or later. The 
only way to avoid class government is to be fair to all 
classes. 

A coalation of farmers and laborers may not come 
about for several generations; it may never come in 
this country. But, class government in the form of 
class legislation has been in existance ever since the 
rise of industry. It is here in fact, but we continue to 
resist recognizing it. The American Farmer stands 
today on the brink of economic failure. He is in no 
mood to listen to the platitudes of politicians who deny 
the existence of classes. He knows full well that he 
belongs to a class—a class which felt the first effect 
of deflation; a class which felt the first and severest 
effect of credit restriction; a class which has been con- 
sistently neglected for half a century. No, he has not 
been entirely neglected. He has been tutored by gov- 
ernment representatives, by bankers and by commer- 
cial organizations until he has proved to the world 
that he can grow more food products per man than 
any other farmer in the world. The politicians always 
remember him at election time; they play to his so- 
called ‘conservative’ nature and his dislike of taxes. 
But, so far as giving the farmer just representation 
in government, or allowing him to control the market- 
ing of his products, or making it possible and easy for 
him to build a satisfactory social and culture life in 
the country, insofar he has been neglected. 

A new day is dawning. The farmer is not going 
to strike and refuse to produce our food. He is simply 





going to take hold of the same weapons that other 


‘Those 
The 


classes have used in securing special priveleges. 
weapons are political and he means to use them. 
American farmer 7s in politics! 


> 
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A. WAYLAND COOKE, P. M. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE UROC JERSEY HOGS AND JER. 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 


Year ending November 1, 1920 


The purpose of the co-operative 
Education Asociation of Virginia is 
to help the communities to find them- 
selves. 


Its plan is to work with rather than 
for the community. Its true funec- 
tion is to create an intelligent public 
sentiment for improved schools, more 
hygiene homes, better highways, and 
farm conditions. The Association 
seeks to form a_ local cooperative 
league in each school community. 

The day has passed when the 
school building is used just for regu- 
lar school work. The Leagues are do- 
ing much towards interesting people 
in using the school building for even- 
ing schools, community forum, ly- 
ceum courses, local entertainment, 
and a polling place on election day. 
In the past twelve months over 200, 
000 people came together to discuss 
better schools and civic conditions, 
and nearly $200,000 was raised by 
the Leagues and the communities 
themselves. The association is work- 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A SMALL 
FARM 


My farm contains 16% acres of 
clay, white-oak land and it produces 
well. There are between three and 
four acres of alphalfa, which produce 
hay enough for three cows and one 
horse. There are about seven acres 
of good hillside bluegrass pasture 
and one-fourth acre of black rasp- 
berries; the balance in chicken lot, 
yard, garden andorchard. I have 17 
plum trees, 10 Moore’sArctics and 
seven Lombards in the chicken lot, 
from which I sold $234.75 worth of 
fruit last season; an orchard of 51 
peach trees, the income of which 
amounted to $419:62. I spray three 
times, prune and give the best of 
care all the time. We rais about 250 
young chickns.every year. They are 
the Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds. We 
pen our breeding stock every year 
and use an incubator of 150-egg ca- 
pacity for hatching and a brooder for 
raising the young chicks and lose very 
few of them. We aim to have the 
first hatch come off about the 15th of 
and never raise any late chicks—none 
after the tenth of May, as we find 
they are never as large and strong. 

I will give a general account cf my 
returns from the farm last year, 
EOZO0 
Three Jersey cows. 


995 pounds butter ___-$ 678.80 
BEC AIVES. 1 ewe eee Pees 69.50 
Momearcase) 2. sue 51.60 
Piikeeagee Do sele SORee LESe70 
$ 913.60 

160 Hens. 
SomOldehenss 2... 2+. 2) 114.06 
Vasrveremeee. 2.5. ssLe 2 106.50 


A Review—By Margaret Wilson 


ing hard to get 100 per cent. of the 
people in the community in their 
Leagues. Then they will be 100 per 
cent. efficient in combating ignorance 
disease, vice, bad roads, and other 
moral and civie evils. 

Improvements such as; repairing 
the stage in an auditorium, putting 
in electric lights, adding to the list of 
library books for library, building an 
additional room to a school, planting 
trees on church grounds, and buying 
chairs for an auditorium, are being 
accomplished through the efforts of 
Leagues. Albemarle County alone 
raised $32,000. And the total 
amount raised in Virginia by the 
Leagues was $186,842.86. 

Superintendent George B. Zehner, 
of Dinwiddle County said: “I have 
never found a rural community in 
which there was an active League but 
that I found a school in which modern 
developments were taking place, and 
a community which had certain pro- 
gressive projects in development. 
A live League means progress’’. 


SM Cheyne (StS 2 


$ 744.44 

Orchard. 
Rui te ee ed Seo Ha tle) 
RASPOERRICS mes seer eres 92.00 
138 bushels peaches _____~- 419.62 
$ 746.37 
OCAPERECEID ES tea ease al $2,404.41 


This does not include the eggs, but- 
ter milk, and those fine fried chickens 
that we ate all summer. 

My feed bill was $784.60. I have 
no* he-m able to plow and cultivate 
any 11 except my garden, for sev- 
eral yoirs on account of heart trouble 

My wife deserves much credit for 
all of this, as she helps gather the 
fruit, raise the chickens and runs our 
Ford to the city every week with the 
butter, eggs, etc.,which we sell to 
private families—direct to the con- 
sumer. We live on a good road, 
eight miles from a thriving city of 
about 50,000. 

Hi xchenge. 


“Boost and the world boosts with 
you, 
Knock and yowre on the shelf, 
For the booster gets sick of the man 
who kicks 
And wishes he'd kick himself. 
Boost when the sun 1s shining, 
Boost when it starts to rain, 
If you happen to fall, don’t lie there 
and bawl, 
But get up and boost again.” 


SEY COWS REIGN SUPREME 
IN THE SOUTH 


Accordiing to the report issued by 
the Department of Commerce of the 
Bureau of the Census for May 12 on 
other dairy breed than the Jersey nor 
any other hog than the Duroc Jersey 
has any cance for the ascendency in 
the south. The report was for the 
two states of Arkansas and Alabama. 
In Alabama there were 4,633 dairy 
cows reported and of that number 
3,663 were Jerseys. The closest se- 
cond was the holestein-friesian with 
723. Arkansas reports 5449 milk 
cows, of which number 3,978 were 
Jerseys, and 1,255 holestien-friesian. 
Alabama reports 32,397 swine on 
7,973 farms and of this toal the du- 
rocs lead with 17,887, the Poland 
Chinas come next with 7,915, and the 


Hampshires third with 3,406. Ar- 
kansas reports 46,006 swine and 
23,886 are- Durocs, 18,155 Hamp- 


shires, and no other breed numbers 
over 1,085. These figures could have 
but one meaning and that is that the 
products of the other breeds have 
been weighd in the balances and 
found wanting when compared with 
these two so far as the south is con- 
cerned, if these two state can be 
taken as representative. 





Statement by Committee of 
Governors 
Convened at Harrisburg, Pa. 
December 2, 1920 

Let every individual do all 
he can to help and encour- 


age his neighbor. Let 
there be a complete mobili- 
zation of the financial and 
spiritual assets of every 
community. Neither God 
nor the Government ought 
to be asked to help those 
who do not first make every 
possible effort to help them- 
selves. 

There cught, however, to 
be a united effort in every 
community to keep’ any 
good man from being de- 
stroyed because he cannot 
immediately meet his  obli- 
gations. Under |. existing 
gations. Under existing 
conditions it would be the 
acme of inhumanity and of 
unwisdom to force any debt- 
or into bankruptcy if by the 
most liberal indulgence he 
would ultimately be able to 
pay. Business failures do 
more than wreck business; 
they often destroy men. 

Liberal indulgences and 
renewals should be granted 
by the manufacturers to the 
jobbers, by the jobbers to 
the merchants, by the mer- 
chants to the _ individuals. 
It is no time for a creditor 
to seize his debtor by the 
throat and savagely say: 
“Pay me what thou owest.” 
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THE HYGIENE OF REST 


Contributed by the Nursing Service, Southern Division Red Cross 


All natural laws are wisely made; 
man would do well to follow these 
laws and to so arrange his affairs that 
he would live as consistently as pos- 
sible with the dictates of Nature. 

Unfortunately our present civil- 
ization has become such that we make 
our individual interests in life rule us 
and we seldom make our habits of 
living conform to what was originally 
intended by nature for man’s phys- 
ical development. 

In the Divine ‘‘scheme of things” 
man was made physicaly fit to meet 
hardships and any trials which life 
might impose upon him; but man- 
made plans and purposes have 
changed this and to-day we _ see 
thousands and thousands of human 
beings striving to adapt themselves 
to conditions for which they are 
badly fitted physically and therefore 
unable to meet adequutely. 

In considering questions of phys- 
ical efficiency we must never over- 
look the importance of REST; the 
term carries with it so many differ- 
ent meanings from a purely physical 
view point that it may be well, to 
pause and consider some of them. 
Rest has been defined as “A change 
of occupation” and this change is 
one which seems to be steadily grow- 
ing in importance for to-day a vara- 
tion period or period of rest is often 
defined as a “change”. This does 
not mean absolute idleness but it 
does mean a perfecily diferent rout- 
ine of life and the use of a totally 
different set of muscles and of brain 
and nerve cells. 

Tt is scarcely deemed “rest” for 
a teacher to spend her vacation at 
a summer school where she is still an 
instructor; but when this teacher be- 
comes a pupil for a few weeks during 
the summer she is having a “rest” 
from her usual work and is recuper- 
ating in body and mind. 

When the busy mother of a house- 
kold adds to her cares by “taking a 
few boarders for the summer”, she 
is denying herself the possibility of 
rest and is really intensifying her 
work during the very period of the 
year when it should be lessened. If 
that mother happens to live in the 
country her very best “rest’ would 
be a month of life in the city where 
she would have city amusements and 
diversions and be able to enjoy a 


‘ 


complete change from her usual 
daily life. No matter how active her 
city visit may be it wouid still be a 
“rest”? because it would be an oppor- 
tunity for her to use a totally differ- 
ent set of functions to those she used 
in her daily life at home. 
Instinctively, and almost intui- 
tively, the city dweller seeks the 
country during the vacation period, 
but it is not so usual for the country 
dweller to seek the city, although it 
is equally important and is really a 
good iinvestment for the one as for 
the other to have a rest which means 


a change. 
Rest is a great factor in body 
building; children are often below 


normal in weight and general health 
because of over-activity;.a regular 
arranged rest priod twice a day is 
considered a part of all plans for 
bringing such children back to 
normal. 

The growing boy or girl as well as 
the adult in middle life, which is the 
period of greatest activity, needs a 
fixed amount of rest, not only once a 
year during vacation but during each 
day of the year at fixed times. 

The old maxim of “early to bed 
and early to rise makes a man heal- 
thy, wealthy and wise” is more than 
a mere “saying’; it is an actual 
FACT and it means enough rest 
every day in the year for the body 
to build up its tissues of nerves and 
to enrich its blood vessels and 
strengthen its muscular system. 

All athletes in training consider 
rest as a part of their regimen; it 
is only laymen who disregard their 
bodies’ and souls’ demand. 

Employers of labor recognize the 
value of rest as a business asset and 
the daily working hours have been 
reduced and yearly vacations given 
not as philanthropic measures but be- 
cause the workers’ usefulness is in- 
creased by this means. 

It is a safe plan to follow in our 
personal lives just such measures as 
these, which indicate clearly the 
needs of the average human being 
whose duty it is to keep as physically 
fit as possible in order to continue 
his individual contribution to the 
needs, the uplifting and the develop- 
ment of the home, the family, the in- 
dustry or the community of which 
he is a part. 








SUGGESTION FOR A SUMMER 
PARTY 


Nothing is funnier and at the same 
time gives one more freedom for 


play than a “Tacky Party”. Every- 
one comes to the party dressed as 
“tacky” as possible. The fun begins 
upon the arrival of the first person; 
hence no need of ‘Icebreakers’’. 
Group games and stunts are most 
fun at such parties. The idea may 
also be carried out in the refresh- 


ments by using red stick candy, 
chewing gum, all day suckers, moon- 
shine kisses or red lemonade. 


Some games and stunts that are 


. Suitable: 


Stunts 


1. Hundred yard dash. Using 12 
foot string to be chewed up in mouth 
by contestants. 

2. Peanut relay. 
on spoon or shingle. 
3. Shoe race. 11 contestants shoes 
placed in barrel. Must find right 


Peanut carried 








shoes, replace and return to line. 

4, Standing high jump. Dough- 
nuts fastened to string in doorway. 
Games 


1. Head and Tail Tag: 


Formation: Two lines facing each 
other. One side called “heads” and 
the other ‘tails’. Coin is tossed 


into air; when heads turns up the 
heads side must return to goal and 
vice versa. Those caught must drop 
out. 

2. Numbers Change: 

Formation: Single Circle. Players 
numbered consecutively or in 
“threes”. When leader calls num- 
bers, those called must change places 
while the leader attempts to secure 
one of the vacated places in the 
circle. Varey by using names of 
men, et cetera. 

8. Cicle Relay: 

Formation: Single  Cirele. One 
chaser taps someone in the circle. 


They run in opposite directions 
around circle and when meet bow, 
shake hands, or turn completely 


and pass on each one trying to reach 
the vacant place in the circle first. 
The one left out becomes the chaser. 





The playground is the laboratory 
of morals. 





MEMORY 


Much through the passing years I 
have forgot 
Of the Old World I saw those sum- 
mer days, 
When, strangely thrilled, I like a pil- 
grim came 
To tread with reverent feet the 
storied ways. 


Touching the ivy on some crumbling 
wall; 
In dim cathedrals lingering for a 
space— 
And, rapt and silent in a curtained 
niche, 
Pausing before a wondrous pict- 
ured face. 


Yet this I do remember, stil I see 
Upon a hillside steep, all youth and 
DO re 


At Grinewald, against a cloudless ~ 


sky, 
Watching his herd, a sun-browned 
shepherd boy. 
Alix Thorn. 


GENERAL OFFICES JUST ONE 
YEAR OLD 


The general offices of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation were 
opened just one year ago. The offi- 
ces were opened by President J. R. 
Howard, Secretary J. W. Coverdale 
and one stenographer. At present 
the general offices have a force of 
twenty, not including field represen- 
tatives. In the general offices are 
the Departments of Administration, 
organization, finance, 
marketing and information. The 
transportation department has a sep- 


erate office in Chicago and the offi- 


co-operative — 


ces of the legislative department are 


in Washigton, 








“THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC WELFARE” 


The university of North Carilona 
is putting forth effort to consolidate 
the gains made by a progressive leg- 
islature through the enactment of 
social and public welfare laws. 
This, she hopes to do through the 
medium of the School of Public Wel- 
fare which is being conducted under 
the directorship of Dr. Howard W. 
Odum. 


The only way to make the position 
of county superintendent ofcharities 
and public welfare a going thing is 
to fill that position with a person 
thoroughly equipped with person- 
ality and technical knowledge to dis- 
charge the duties of the office as out- 
lined by the state law which created 
it. The only way to get those 
counties that have discontinued the 
work of the county board and sup- 
erintendent to reestablish them is 
for the more optimistic and cour- 
ageous counties to prove the work 
indispensible by securing these 
trained leaders as rapidly as possible. 
The same is true of any other phase 
of social work. A backward county 
dispenses with a piece of work as un- 
necessary because there was no one 
on the ground to point out the need. 
It may reject a certain agency as 
incapable of coping with the prob- 
lems before it because the wrong 
person was chosen to demonstrate 
the work. 


The program of the school, is de- 
signed on “a four-fold service” basis, 
outlined by Dr. Odum in his report 
to the President of the University 
last December and published in the 
President’s Report, Number 183. 
Briefly the school proposes: first, to 


emphasize ‘instruction in  Sociol- 
ogy and Social Problems;’’—second, 
to emphasize “training for social 


work and community leadership, with. 


special reference to town, village and 
rural communities, and with special 
application to the state of North Car- 
Olina and the south’ This division 
hopes to meet the very urgent de- 
mands of the state for trained men 
and women for its county superin- 
tendents of public welfare and other 
official positions and of many com- 
munities throughout the south for 
Red Cross secretaries and other com- 
munity workers in the mill villages 
and elsewhere. Thethird aspect of 
the work emphasizes direct and in- 
direct community service, or social 
engineering through the avenues of 
community leaders, county superin- 
tendents of public welfare, local and 
district conferences, and community 
planning for leaders, industrial man- 
agers and others. The fourth aspect 
emphasizes social research, scientific 
inquiry, and the publication of re- 
sults estimated to be of value to the 
state, the university, and to the gen- 
eral field of public welfare and social 
progress. A fifth general purpose, 
kept constantly in the foreground, 
provides 'that the school maintain 
close and cordial co-operation with 
the state departments, and schools 
of the university, with local and 
national voluntary agencies, and for 
the coordination of all its purposes 
and relationships in the promotion 
of social progress, in the setting of 
standards, in the study of problems, 
and in the creation of the correct 
mode of enthusiasm for constructive 
work in the state.” 








THE REWARDS OF RURAL SERVICE 


Mary Seymour 


Last June an honorary degree was 
conferred by Yale on an_ elderly 


alumnus for an unique reason. The 
recipient had not lived among uni- 
versity halls or yet in one of the 
cities where men receive stimulation 
from contact with others but for 50 


years he had been pastor Olme 
country church. For this reason 
one of our leading universities 


honored this man side by side with 
Jean Jules Jusserand and John Jos. 
esh Pershing. Such a public recog- 
nition of the value of rural work 
must be encouraging to all interest 
in it but no one who met this this 
elderly alumnus could feel that he 
needed this mark of approval from 
his alma mater to bring him satis- 
faction in his work. 

The comparison of this country 
worker’s community with surround- 
ing ones shows he secured co-oper- 
ation, that during all the 50 years 
petty jealousies were largely elim- 
inated while they flourished to a 
marked degree in neighboring ham- 
lets, The village grange hall with 


its programs, its home talent plays 
and the village green with its base 
ball nine gave proof of attention to 
the social neds of the people. The 
well filled bus that carried the stud- 
ents to the neighboring high school; 
the number of college graduates in 
the community pointed to the inter- 
est in education. 

How had the family of such a 
country pastor fared? Prof. Phelps 
in his presentation speech on the 
occasion of the conferring of the 
degree said ‘““He has sent three sons 


‘to Yade and four daughters to Mt. 


Holyoke.”’ 

Of the three sons, one died during 
his college career, one received an 
education as a doctor the other as 
a minister. 

That ssuch a man had been able 
to keep up with the thought of his 
age is witnessed by the statement of 
Dr. Karl Reiland of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church, New York City. 
“TJ wandered into the white church 
perched so peacefully among _ the 
hills and wondered when I saw the 
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aged preacher whether I would hear 
anything but an antiquated address. 

It is a delight to me to recall the 
sermon preached that Sunday morn- 


ing and I have refreshed myself 
many times with some of his 
thoughts. When I went out of the 


church that morning I realized I was 
the older man of the two, although 
the preacher had been serving this 
church two years before I was born.” 





SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFES- 
SION IN THE SOUTH 


In_ bulletin nuber three recently. 
published by the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance with head- 
quarters at Richmond Virginia, is 
set forth very forcefully the oppor- 
tunities for trained social workers 
in the south. Not only are these 
workers well provided for financi- 
ally, which, by the way, must always 
be given some consideration no mat- 
ter what vocation one may choose, 
but the abundant testmony of those 
already in the field is that they are 
proud of their jobs—if it does not 
dishonor the workers to speak of 
them as holding jobs. 

The enthusiasm of the graduates 
who have gone out from the Rich- 
mond School of Social Work and 
Public Health shows that “the real 
inducements lie in more substantial 
though less material satisfactions” 

Among these may be mentioned, 
(1) the fascination for the work 
which is “thoroughly interesting and 
diversified’, and “never grows mono- 
tonous or tiresome”’, (2) the bound- 
less opportunities for individual in- 
itiative and leadership, (3) bredth 
of association, mixing and mingling 
with all classes, (4) the dignity of 
one’s position in the community, (5) 
the satisfaction that comes only from 
service well rendered. 

The bulletin makes due mention of 
the fact that because of the growing 
interest for scientificaly organized 
social work in the south the supply 
of competent social workers is far 
inadequate for the demand. 








IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


Nation] Conference of Social 
Work meets at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin from June 22nd to June 29th. 





Child Labor Com- 


a conference on 


The 
mittee announces 
rural child labor at Milwaukee on 
June 24th. 


National 





The American Prison Association 


meets at Jacksonville, Florida from 


October 28th to November 3rd. 





The Amrican Country Life Asso- 
ciation meets at New Orleans on 


November 10, 11, and 12. 
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COLLEGE HEALTH CENTERS 


By May Allen (M. D. 


Health centers are new ideas in 
welfare work. In fact they are not 
ideas, to utter a Hibernianism, they 
are real existant and effectivemeans 
of caring for the health of people. 
But they are yet young. The term 
“Health Center’? has been applied in 
England to infant welfare stations. 


In this country, the health center 
evolved from the dispensary. Instead 
merely caring for the sick, it reached 
out into the surrounding community 
and gave intensive health service to 
as many as it could. It gave definite 
instruction on’ the subject “How to 
Keep Well’. 

It has long been noted that the 
Chinese peopl, so opposite to us in 
many ways of living as will as loca- 
tion on this globe, were of the be- 
lief that it was better to pay the 
physician to keep them in health. 
The modern health center is very 
much like this in application. Be- 
gun in 1913-1914 only, the move- 
ment has increased by leaps and 
bounds until it has gone all over the 
world, as yet mostly contenting itself 
with the establishment of free clin- 
ics, with free xaminations for sus- 
pected disease or defects. This paid 
for from community funds as an 
economic measure. Distribution of 
literatur of advice on health matters 
and personal instruction accompany 
the clinic and is its most important 
feture. In some places district nurs- 
ing service and instruction by nurses 
specially trained, with classes in 
home care is given and first aid meas- 
ures is given. Little Mothers 
Leagues, nutrition classes, special in- 
struction in sex matters given to boys 
and girls seperately and Big Sister 
movements all may grow out of the 
Health Center. 

Many do not know that the N. C. 
C. W. has a real health center, which 
may serve as a model for any com- 


munity desiring to aid its people. 
The entrance physical examination 
searches out defects and hinderances 
to the pursuance of a_ collegiate 
career, and the school’ physicians 
give advice and treatment for cor- 
rection if illness is found. The 
student is required to go regularly 
for such examinations and for care 
if needed. (Freshman.) This is not 
the last word. Definite and system- 
atic instruction is given in the causes 
of ordinary ill health with the factors 
of disease, the knowledge of body 
functions methods of contracting 
infections and the prevention of the 
same by the rules of right living. 
Diseases and symptoms are not dis- 
cussed however, except as illustra- 
tion. Some germs, dead ones, are 
seen’ under the microscope for in- 
stance, to impress their reality and 
possibilities. Rules for right living 
are established by means of Health 
Habits’ scoring, the section stand- 
ing highest in its daily record being 
suitably rewarded. With an eagle 
eyed president and secretary to keep 
watch, candy between meals, rich 
cakes, going without meals and ex- 
ercise too stand but little chance to 
become established habits. One 
student forgot her six glasses of 
water a day, and endeavored to make 
them up all at one time and just be- 
fore supper with the result that she 
went supperless, thus learning re- 
straint and orderliness at one time. 
It is said that exercises are now tak- 
en with more vim and pep. Did any- 
one suggest folk dancing every day 
for grown-ups as well as students? 
The talented ones are busy getting 
up posters illustrating health habits 
which they are expecting to exhibit 
and receive prizes for some day. At 
any rate the graduating class of 


“1924 ought to have the healthiest 


girls the college has sent out. Suc- 


cess; to the’ Hi. Hy irs: 





THE STORY OF HOME DEMON- 
STRATION WORK FOR WO- 
MEN AND GIRLS OF 
NORTH CARO- 

LINA 1920 


This is the title of a little pam- 
phlet which has just reached us 
from Mrs. Jane S. McKimnion, 
State Home Demonstration Agent 
for North Carolina. Its message 
truly is inspiring and prophetic of 
better days for country homes of the 
state. “Such work as is being con- 
ducted under the guiding hand of 
Mrs. McKimmon supplemented by 
the Consolidated School Movement, 
the spirit for good roads, improved 
methods of agriculture, a more 
active rural church program, better 








library facilities for the country dis- 
trict, and rural recreation skilfully 
organized and directed will in no dis- 
tant future make country life rich 
in the great satifactions necessary 
to secure a permanent rural civili- 
zation. 

Who knows but it is yet reserved 
for the progressive women and girls 
check and pay off the ever increasing 
mortgages on the North Carolina 
farms?,This they could soon do by 
simply following the pace set by one 
of Mrs. McKimmon’s club members 
who last year from a stock of 120 
Rhode Island Red Chickens sold 
$769 worth of products, and retained 
$215 worth all at a money cost of 
$65. This of course provided they 
did not spend too much of their 
earnings for gasoline and repairs for 
the automobiles for which the men 
have mortgaged the farms. 





COMMUNITY TWILIGHT 
PARTIES 


There are tricks in all trades and. 


social welfare workers are not lack- 
ing in originality and initiative when 
it comes to finding the tricks that 


will best work to get the interest of 


everybody in the community. We 
will let Mr. G. Edgar Folk, Indus- 
trial Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 


Lawrence, Mass., tell how they 
strted their Community Twilight 
Parties. 


“You will doubtless know that 
Lawrence is a great Industrial City 
with a population that is predom- 
inantly foreign. We have a number 
of parks and some indifferent play- 
ground work going on, but we felt 
there was a chance to broden the 
work somewhat. The first thing we 
did was to call together a group of 
women, fourty-five in all, who made 


a study of Story Telling under the — 


direction of a competent teacher. 
Some of these proved to be apt schol- 
ars and we soon had a nucleus to 


call upon for work in the parks. 
Then we caled together representa- 
tives of the State Board of Health, 
Child Welfare Association, City Pub- 
lic Health Department, Ant-Tubercu- 
losis League, and the Librarian of 
the Public Library and planned’ for 
our first meeting. 

“The Story Tellers were dressed in 


Indian Costumes, some as Gypsies — 


and some as Puritans, and _ other 
striking uniforms. They immedi- 
ately drew the crowds about them 
and surrounded by about fifty to one 


hundred they told their stories, some — 


hero tales, some with moral intent, 
and in fact almost every phase of in- 
terest that could be told by story. 

We also had Community singing, 
folk-dancing and some _ tumbling 
stunts by our theletes. . Then the 
varied exhibits and the distribution 
of literature, State Board of Health, 
Child Welfare, 


~\evetiyp 


pi 
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City Public Health © 


Department, Anti-Tubercular League — 


and Public Library followed.” 


“We were able to bring to the at- — 
tention of a great number of foreign- | 


born that they could have the ad- 
vantage of the Public Library. 
Many of them thought they would 


have to be citizens to make use of the 


books. 
ered until late in August the use of 


The daylight saving hind- — 


the motion picture but we made use © 


of some health and _ educational 
films long into September.” 


The various cities of North Caro- 
lina have made appropriations of 
over ten million dollars during the 
past year for new buildings. When 
one considers the financial depression 
of this same period one is convinced 
that the people of this state have an 
educational enthusiasm which goes 
deep. 
first. 


\ 


They are putting “first things — 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Topical Index of Volumes I and II of Community 
According to Issues of 1920-21 


Volume 1 No. 1 


Community Progress. 

Work and Citizenship. 

‘Co-operate With the County Superinten- 

_ dents of Public Welfare. 

The Community Movement. 

Tolerance. , 

Democracy at the Source. 

What is a Community? 

‘The School at the Center. 

The Home as the Laboratory. 

Ten Activiies for Community Centers. 

“Americanism.” 

The Educational Crisis, 

Political Platforms. 

The College Forum. 

Aexander F. White and the Peace Confer- 
ence, 

Marjorie Shuler and Dr. 
Shaw. 

Home Demonstration 
Special Training. 

Classes in Community Organization. 

-What is a Good Game. 

Drama and Democrocy. 

Community Projects and School Credits 
for Home Projects. 

The Summer Session. 

Books are Tools. 

Communityy Progress Wants. 


Anna Howard 


Agents Receive 


Volume 1 No. 2 


Community Surveys. 

Achievements of Community Units in 

.._ North ‘Carolina. 

* The eRd Cross in North Carolina. 

The Ministry of Music. 

Naional Education Notes. 

Welcoming the Talened Ghidren of - the 
Social—Vachel Lindsy. 

Factors Which Prevent Successful Co- 
operation Among the Farmers. 

Achiievements of Commuaiity Units in 
North Carolina—Cont. from page 1. 

The Exceptional School Child. 

Are We Spending Too Much Money On 
Our Schools? 

Decrasing Renumeration Means, Decres- 
ing Teaching Skil. 

Education in Great Britain, 

Our Age, 

The League of Women Voters. 

Where to Get Information. 

Important Events in the Developement 
of American Agricuture, 

The Imporance of Agriculture to the Na- 
tion. 








A National Better Rural 
Schools. 
Cheap Schools—Waste. 


Greensboro Chamber of 


Program for 


Commerce Co- 


operates. 


May Day Fesival. 

The New State. 

Community Recreation. 
Community Houses. 

Conferences. 

International Relations Club. 
Face to Face With the Negro. 
Summer Session Notes. 

Modern Art. 

Negroes Have Their Own Town. 


Volume 1 No. 5 


Citizens’ Conference on Education. 

Speakers and Leaders Citizens Educational 
Conference. 

The Conference Program. 

What about the Teachers. 

What is the Educational Problem. 

Conference Organization, 


Volume 1 No. 6 


The North Carolina Program of Edu- 
cation. 

Reports Adopted by the Sections. 
Rural Schools. 
Village School Section. 
City School Section. 
Higher Edueation Section. 

Section Officers. 

North Carolina Citizenship Responds. 

The Next Step. 

Vacation Dangers. 

Committee Reports. 

Salary Schedules by the State’ Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Resolved by the Citizens’ Conference on 
Education. 

Conference Briefs. 


Volume No. 7 


Practical Citizenship for Women. 

Publie Schools and Public Welfore. 

Health Rules of the Modern Health Cr- 
saders. 

North Carolina Educational 

Be Fair to Your Teacher. 

Why Go to Summer School, 

Women and the Ballot. 

Play Grounds Pay Dividends. 

Sdmmer Scvhool. Notes. 

Farm Bureau. 


Association, 


Progress 


Vitalizing the Teaching Process, 
Citizenship for Women. 
Where Shall They Go? 
a to Tenancy. 
e Atlantic City N. E. A. Meeting. 
Is the White Race Decaying. , 
Teachers Salaries from the Viewpoint of 
A Statesman, 
Vacation Bible Schools. 
Useful Publications, 


Volume 2 No. 2 


The Community Center. 
Physical -Ability Test. 
The Issue is “Clarified, 
Census Scares. 
The County Fair. 
Education on the March. 
Twenty-eight Years of Service. 
Education by Correspondence. 
The Woman Voter and the Law. 
1920 Census Facts. 
Marriage ys, Crimnality. 
Some Community Center Thoughts. 
Community Organization for Public Wel- 
fare in Guilford County. 
The Community School House, 
nee a Peay rsity Serves a State. 
ue and Edueation of : £ 7 
Sits of a Small Rural Com- 
Motion Pictures in a Suitcase, 
Community Center Progress. 
The National Community Board. 
Three Interesting Pamphlets, 
Nationalization of Mines, 
What Community Center 
" Troublesome. 
ommunity Center Meetings. 
North Carolina Statinticens 
I Remember, T Remeber. 
Price Fixing by Farmers, 


Problems are 


Volume 2 No. 3 


Eee Hope. 
e County Program of é 
Full Time Dentist for Rosa Gee = 
What is a Community ? if 
The Church by the side 
A Fable for Critics. 
uccess. 
TRhe Laws of Leadership. 
Vocational Guidance for Teachers 

hat is a Community Health Center ? 


Control of Venereal i Ses 
Child Welfare to Ses 


County Unit System of 
Vice in North Carolina. 
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